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NEWMAN  AND  ARNOLD. 
I. — Cardinal  Newman. 

BY  R.  H.  HUTTON. 


iOld  Series  com- 
I  plete  in  63  vols- 


It  may  be  thought  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  incongruous  between  the  two  sub¬ 
jects  of  my  lectures — Newman  and  Ar¬ 
nold — the  one  a  prince  of  the  Church 
which  holds  as  articles  of  faith  the  im¬ 
maculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  the 
invocation  of  saints,  and  the  efficacy  of 
indulgences ;  the  other  a  rationalizer 
who  dissolves  away  the  very  substance, 
nay,  the  very  pjossibility,  of  Revelation, 
recognises  no  God  but  “  a  stream  of 
tendency  not  ourselves  which  makes  for 
righteousness,”  no  saviour  except 
“sweet  reasonableness"  in  a  human 
life,  and  no  resurrection  except  the  res¬ 
urrection  from  a  selfish  to  an  unselfish 
heart.  But  the  greater  you  make  the 
contrast  between  Cardinal  Newman  and 
Matthew  Arnold,  the  more  remarkable 
is  the  relation  between  them.  Newman 
was  far  and  away  the  most  characteristic 
and  influential  Oxonian  of  the  second 
Nxw  Sxuxs.— Vou  XLIII.,  No.  6 


quarter  of  this  century  ;  Matthew  Arnold 
the  most  characteristic  and  influential 
Oxonian  of  its  third  quarter.  Both  drank 
deep  of  the  genius  of  the  great  Univer¬ 
sity  to  which  they  belong.  The  Car¬ 
dinal  is  perhaps  most  widely  known  by 
his  invocation  to  that  “kindly  light” 
which  amidst  the  “encircling  gloom” 
of  this  troubled  existence  he  implored 
to  lead  him  on.  Matthew  Arnold  is 
perhaps  most  widely  known  by  his  de¬ 
scription — borrowed  from  Swift — of  the 
spirit  for  which  we  ought  to  yearn,  as 
one  of  “  sweetness  and  light."  Both 
are  great  masters  of  the  style  in  which 
sweetness  and  light  predominate.  Both 
are  poets — the  one  a  theologian  first  and 
a  poet  afterwards the  other  a  poet  first, 
and  a  theologian,  I  will  not  say, — for  a 
theologian  without  theism  is  almost  a 
contradiction  in  terms — but  a  rational¬ 
izer  of  theology,  an  anxious  inventor  of 
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supposed  equivalents  for  theology — 
afterwards.  In  both  there  is  a  singular 
combination  of  gentleness  and  irony. 
Both  give  you  the  amplest  sympathy  in 
your  desire  to  believe,  and  both  are 
merciless  when  they  find  you  practically 
dispensing  with  the  logic  which  they 
have  come  to  regard  as  final.  Both  are 
witnesses  to  the  great  power  of  religion 
— the  one  by  the  imaginative  power  he 
shows  in  getting  over  religious  objections 
to  his  faith  ;  the  other  by  the  imagina¬ 
tive  power  he  shows  in  clothing  a  vacuum 
with  impressive  and  majestic  shadows 
till  it  looks  something  like  a  faith. 
Again,  both,  with  all  their  richness  of  in¬ 
sight,  have  had  that  strong  desire  to  rest 
on  something  beyond  that  insight,  some¬ 
thing  which  they  can  regard  as  inde¬ 
pendent  of  themselves,  which  led  New¬ 
man  first  to  preach  against  the  principle 
of  private  judgment,  and  finally  to  yearn 
after  an  infallible  Church,  while  it  led 
Arnold  to  preach  what  he  calls  his  doc¬ 
trine  of  verification — namely,  that  no 
religious  or  moral  instinct  is  to  be  trusted 
unless  it  can  obtain  the  endorsement  on 
a  large  scale  of  the  common  consent  of 
the  best  human  experience.  Surely 
there  is  no  greater  marvel  in  our  age 
than  that  it  has  felt  profoundly  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  both,  and  appreciated  the 
greater  qualities  of  both — the  leader  who 
with  bowed  head  and  passionate  self¬ 
distrust,  nay,  with  “  many  a  start  of 
prayer  and  fear,*’  has  led  hundreds  back 
to  surrender  their  judgment  to  a  Pope 
whose  rashness  Dr.  Newman’s  own  ripe 
culture  ultimately  condemned — and  the 
poet  who  in  some  of  the  most  pathetic 
verses  of  modern  times  has  bewailed  the 
loss  of  the  very  belief  which,  in  some  of 
the  most  flippant  and  frigid  of  the  dia¬ 
tribes  of  modern  times,  he  has  done  all 
that  was  in  his  power  to  destroy.  Car¬ 
dinal  Newman  has  taught  men  to  take 
refuge  in  the  greatness  of  the  past  from 
the  pettiness  of  the  present.  Mr.  Arnold 
has  endeavored  to  restore  the  idolatry 
of  the  Zeitgeist,  the  “  time-spirit,”  which 
measures  truth  by  the  dwindled  faith  of 
the  existing  generation,  and  which  never 
so  much  as  dreams  that  one  day  the 
dwindled  faith  of  the  existing  genera¬ 
tion  may  in  its  turn  be  judged,  and  con¬ 
demned,  by  that  truth  which  it  has 
denied.  Surely,  that  the  great  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  should  have  produced 


first  the  one  and  then  the  other — first 
the  great  Romanizer^  and  then  the  great 
rationalizer — is  such  a  sign  of  the  times 
as  one  ought  not  lightly  to  pass  by. 
When  I  consider  carefully  how  the  great 
theologian  has  vanished  from  his  pulpit 
at  St.  Mary’s  and  how,  finally  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  Cardinal,  he  has  pleaded 
from  his  Birmingham  Oratory  with  the 
same  touching  simplicity  as  in  his  old 
tutorial  days  for  the  truth  that  to  the 
single  heart  *‘  there  are  but  two  things 
in  the  whole  universe,  our  own  soul  and 
God  who  made  it,”  and  then  how  the 
man  who  succeeded  him  in  exercising 
more  of  the  peculiar  influence  of  Oxford 
over  the  world  than  any  other  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  generation — and  where  is  there 
a  promise  of  any  younger  Oxford  leader 
who  is  likely  to  stand  even  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Arnold  ?— tells  us  with  that  mild 
intellectual  arrogance  which  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  his  didactic  prose, 
“  1  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  there 
is  even  a  low  degree  of  probability  for 
the  assertion  that  God  is  a  person  who 
thinks  and  loves,” — when  I  consider 
this  contrast,  I  realize  more  distinctly 
than  in  looking  at  any  of  the  physical 
changes  of  the  universe  what  Shake¬ 
speare  meant  when  he  wrote,  ”  We  are 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of.” 
What  are  messages  flashed  under  the 
ocean,  what  is  our  more  rapid  flight 
through  space,  what  is  the  virtual  con¬ 
traction  of  the  distances  on  this  little 
molehill  of  a  planet  till  the  most  distant 
points  upon  it  are  accessible  to  almost 
all,  compared  with  the  startling  mental 
revolution  effected  within  thirty  or  forty 
years  at  most  ?  When  the  highest  in¬ 
tellect  of  a  great  place  of  learning  in 
one  generation  says  in  effect,  ”  Be¬ 
cause  1  believe  so  utterly  in  God  and  bis 
revelation,  I  have  no  choice  but  to  be¬ 
lieve  also  in  the  Pope,”  while  the  highest 
intellect  of  the  same  great  school  in  the 
next  generation  says,  ”  As  there  is  not 
even  a  low  degree  of  probability  that 
God  in  the  old  sense  exists,  let  us  do  all 
that  we  can  with  streams  of  tendency, 
and  morality  touched  with  emotion,  to 
supply  his  place,”  we  must  at  least  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  moral  instability  of  the  most 
serious  convictions  of  earth  is  alarming 
enough  to  make  the  whole  head  sick  and 
the  whole  heart  faint  Perhaps  1  may 
be  able  in  some  degree  to  attenuate,  be- 
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fore  I  have  dealt  with  both  these  great 
men,  the  more  painful  aspects  of  the 
paradox  on  which  I  have  insisted. 

I  dare  say  you  all  know,  by  bust, 
photograph,  or  picture,  the  wonderful 
face  of  the  great  Cardinal  ;  that  wide 
forehead,  ploughed  deep  with  parallel 
horizontal  furrows  which  seem  to  ex¬ 
press  his'  careworn  grasp  of  the  double 
aspect  of  human  nature,  its  aspect  in 
the  intellectual  and  its  aspect  in  the 
spiritual  world — the  pale  cheek  down 
which 

“  lonff  lines  of  shadow  slope 
Which  years,  and  curious  thought,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  give,” 

— the  pathetic  eye,  which  speaks  com¬ 
passion  from  afar,  and  yet  gazes  won- 
deringly  into  the  impassable  gulf  which 
separates  man  from  man,  and  the  strange 
mixture  of  asceticism  and  tenderness  in 
all  the  lines  of  that  mobile  and  reticent 
mouth,  where  humor,  playfulness,  and 
sympathy  are  intricately  blended  with 
those  severer  moods  that  “  refuse  and 
restrain.”  On  the  whole  it  is  a  face  full 
in  the  first  place  of  spiritual  passion  of 
the  highest  order,  and  in  the  next  of 
that  subtle  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  details  of  human  limitation  and 
weakness  which  makes  all  spiritual  pas¬ 
sion  look  so  ambitious  and  so  hopeless, 
unless  indeed  it  be  guided  amongst  the 
stakes  and  dykes  and  pitfalls  of  the 
human  battlefield,  by  the  direct  provi¬ 
dence  of  God. 

And  not  a  little  of  what  I  have  said 
of  Cardinal  Newman’s  face  may  be  said 
also  of  his  style.  A  great  French  critic 
has  declared  that  style  is  the  man.  But 
surely  that  cannot  be  asserted  without 
much  qualification.  '^I'here  are  some 
styles  which  are  much  better  than  the 
man,  through  failing  to  reflect  the  least 
admirable  parts  of  him  ;  and  many  that 
are  much  worse — for  example,  styles 
affected  by  the  artificial  influence  of 
conventional  ideas,  like  those  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  last  century.  Again,  there 
are  styles  which  are  thoroughly  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  man  in  one  sense,  and  yet 
are  characteristic  in  part  because  they 
show  his  delight  in  viewing  both  himself 
and  the  universe  through  colored  media,' 
which,  while  they  brilliantly  represent 
some  aspects  of  it,  greatly  misrepresent 
or  completely  disguise  all  others.  Such 
a  style  was  Carlyle’s,  who  may  be  said 


to  have  seen  the  universe  with  wonder¬ 
ful  vividness,  as  it  was  when  in  earth¬ 
quake  and  hurricane,  but  not  to  have  ap¬ 
prehended  at  all  that  solid  crust  of  earth 
symbolizing  the  conventional  phleemalic 
nature  which  most  of  us  know  cnl/  too 
well.  Gibbon,  again,  sees  everything — 
even  himself — as  if  it  were  a  striking 
moral  pageant.  You  remember  how  he 
describes  his  father’s  disapprobation  of 
his  youthful  passion  for  Mademoiselle 
Curchod  (afterwards  Madame  Necker), 
— ”  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a 
son.”  It  was  the  moral  pageant  of  that 
very  mild  at  dor,  and  that  not  too  reluc¬ 
tant  submission,  of  which  he  was  think¬ 
ing,  not  of  the  emotion  itself.  And 
Macaulay,  again,  has  a  style  like  a  coat 
of  mail  with  the  visor  down.  It  is  bur¬ 
nished,  brilliant,  imposing,  but  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  world  and  human  life  in  pic¬ 
torial  antitheses  far  more  vivid  and 
brilliant  than  real.  It  is  a  style  which 
effectually  conceals  all  the  more  homely 
and  domestic  aspects  of  Macaulay’s  own 
nature,  and  represents  mainly  his  hunger 
for  incisive  contrast.  But  if  ever  it  were 
true  that  the  style  is  the  man,  it  is  true, 
I  think,  of  Newman — nay,  of  both  New¬ 
man  and  Arnold.  And  therefore,  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  bear  with  me  if  I  dwell 
somewhat  longer  on  the  style  of  both, 
and  especially  of  the  former,  than  would 
be  ordinarily  justifiable.  Both  styles  are 
luminous,  both  are  marked  by  that  curi¬ 
ous  ”  distinction”  which  only  genius, 
and  in  general  only  poetic  genius,  can 
command.  Both  show  a  great  delight 
in  irony,  and  use  it  with  great  effect 
Both  can,  when  the  writer  chooses,  in¬ 
dulge  even  in  extravagance,  and  give 
the  rein  to  ridicule  without  rousing  that 
displeasure  which  any  such  excess  in 
men  of  high  intellectual  power  is  apt  to 
excite.  Both  are  styles  of  white  light 
rather  than  of  the  lurid,  or  glowing,  or 
even  rainbow  order.  Both,  in  poetry  at 
least,  and  Newman  in  both  poetry  and 
prose,  are  capable  of  expressing  the 
truest  kind  of  pathos.  Both  have  some¬ 
thing  in  them  of  the  older  Oxford 
suavity,  though  in  very  different  forms. 
You  know  that  the  characteristic  Oxford 
manner  is  accused  of  being  *'  ostenta¬ 
tiously  sweet,”  as  the  characteristic  Cam¬ 
bridge  manner  is  of  being  ostentatiously 
clumsy.  But  while  neither  Newman  nor 
Arnold  have  the  slightest  trace  of  this 
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excess  of  suavity,  of  the  eau  sucrte  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  University,  Newman’s 
sweetness  is  the  sweetness  of  religious 
humility  and  ardor,  Arnold’s  is  the 
sweetness  of  easy  condescension.  New¬ 
man’s  sweetness  is  wistful,  Arnold’s  is 
didactic  ;  the  one  yearns  to  move  your 
heart,  the  other  kindly  enlightens  your 
intellect.  Even  Newman’s  prose  style 
is  spiritual  in  its  basis,  Arnold’s  intel¬ 
lectual.  Even  when  treating  spiritual 
topics,  even  when  saying  the  best  things 
Arnold  has  ever  said  as  to  “  the  secret 
of  Jesus,”  his  manner,  though  gracious, 
is  gently  dictatorial.  Again,  when  New¬ 
man  gives  the  rein  to  his  irony,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  with  a  certain  earnestness,  or  even 
indignation  against  the  self-deceptions 
he  is  ridiculing.  When  Arnold  does  so, 
it  is  in  pleasurable  scorn  of  the  folly  he 
is  exposing.  Let  me  just  illustrate  the 
very  different  irony  of  the  two  men  by 
two  passages  of  a  somewhat  analogous 
kind,  in  which  each  of  them  repels  the 
imputation  of  having  something  new  and 
wonderful  of  his  own  to  communicate 
to  the  world.  Here  is  the  striking  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  Arnold  describes  the  em¬ 
barrassment  with  which  he  should  find 
himself  addressing  a  select  circle  of  his 
special  admirers  in  the  best  room  of  the 
”  Spotted  Dog”  : — 

“The  old  recipe,”  he  says,  “to  think  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  and  talk  a  little  less,  seems  to  me  still 
the  best  reci|>e  to  follow.  So  I  take  comfort 
when  I  find  the  Guardian  reproaching  me  with 
having  no  intiuencc,  for  1  know  what  influence 
means — a  party,  practical  proposals,  action  ; 
and  I  say  to  myself,  ‘  Even  supposing  I  could 
get  some  followers,  and  assemble  them,  brim¬ 
ming  with  affectionate  enthusiasm,  in  a  com¬ 
mittee-room  at  some  inn,  what  on  earth  should 
I  say  to  them  ?  What  resolutions  could  I  pro¬ 
pose  ?  I  could  only  propose  the  old  Socratic 
commonplace,  know  thyself,  and  how  black 
they  would  all  look  at  that !  ’  No  ;  to  inquire, 
perhaps  too  curiously,  what  the  present  state 
of  English  development  and  civilization  is, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Lowe,  is  so  perfect, 
that  to  give  votes  to  the  working  class  is  stark 
madness  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  less 
sanguine  about  the  divine  and  saving  effect  of 
a  vote  on  its  possessor  than  my  friends  in  the 
committee-room  at  the  ‘Spotted  Dog* ;  that  is 
my  inevitable  portion.  To  bring  things  under 
the  light  of  one’s  intelligence,  to  see  how  they 
look  there,  to  accustom  oneself  simply  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Marylebone  Vestry,  or  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Home,  or  our  Divorce  Court,  or  our 
gin  palaces  open  on  Sunday  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  shut,  as  absurdities,  is,  1  am  sure,  in¬ 
valuable  exercise  for  us  just  at  present.  Let 
all  persist  in  it  who  can,  and  steadily  set  thei 


desires  on  introducing,  with  time,  a  little  more 
soul  and  spirit  into  the  too  too  solid  flesh  of 
English  society.” 

And  now  hear  Father  Newman  making 
a  somewhat  similar  protestation.  He 
has  been  recalling  the  Tractarian  horror 
of  private  judgment  in  theology,  and  is 
considering  the  position  taken  by  some 
of  the  Anglicans,  that  it  would  be 
enough  if  they  should  succeed  only  in 
making  a  little  party  of  their  own,  op¬ 
posed  to  private  judgment,  within  a 
Church  that  rests  entirely  upon  private 
judgment ; 

“  For  me,  my  dear  brethren,  did  I  know  my¬ 
self  well,  1  should  doubtless  find  1  was  open  to 
the  temptation  as  well  as  others,  to  take  a  line  of 
my  own,  or  what  is  called,  to  set  up  for  myself ; 
but  whatever  might  be  my  real  infirmity  in  this 
matter,  I  should,  from  mere  common  sense  and 
common  delicacy,  hide  it  from  myself,  and 
give  it  some  good  name  in  order  to  make  it 
palatable.  I  never  could  get  nayself  to  say, 
*  Listen  to  me,  for  I  have  something  great  to 
tell  you,  which  no  one  else  knows,  but  of  which 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt.’  1  should  be 
kept  from  such  extravagance  from  an  intense 
sense  of  the  intellectual  absurdity,  which,  in 
my  feelings,  such  a  claim  would  involve  ;  which 
would  shame  me  as  keenly,  and  humble  me  in 
my  own  sight  as  utterly,  as  some  moral  impro¬ 
priety  or  degradation.  I  should  feel  1  was  sim¬ 
ply  making  a  fool  of  myself,  and  taking  on  my¬ 
self,  in  figure,  that  penance,  of  which  we  read  in 
the  Ijves  of  saints,  of  playing  antics  and  mak¬ 
ing  faces  in  the  market-place.  Not  religious 
principle,  but  even  worldly  pride  would  keep 

me  from  so  unworthy  an  exhibition . 

Do  not  come  to  me  at  this  time  of  day  with 
views  perfectly  new,  isolated,  original,  sui  gen¬ 
eris,  warranted  old  neither  by  Christian  nor 
unbeliever,  and  challenge  me  to  answer  what  I 
really  have  not  the  patience  to  read.  Life  is 
not  long  enough  for  such  trifles.  Go  elsewhere, 
not  to  me,  if  you  wish  to  make  a  proselyte. 
Your  inconsistency,  my  dear  brethren,  is  on 

your  very  front . 1  began  myself  with 

doubting  and  inquiring,  you  seem  to  say  ;  I  de¬ 
parted  from  the  teaching  I  received  ;  I  was 
educated  in  some  older  type  of  Anglicanism  ; 
in  the  school  of  Newton,  Cecil,  or  Scott ;  or  in 
the  Kartlett’s  Buildings  school ;  or  in  the  Lib¬ 
eral  Whig  school ;  I  was  a  Dissenter  or  a  Wes¬ 
leyan,  and  by  study  and  thought  I  became  an 
Anglo-Catholic.  And  then  I  read  the  Fathers, 
and  1  have  determined  what  books  are  genuine 
and  what  are  not ;  which  of  them  apply  to  all 
times,  which  are  occasional,  which  historical, 
and  which  doctrinal ;  what  opinions  are  private, 
what  authoritative ;  what  they  only  seem  to 
hold,  what  they  ought  to  hold  ;  what  are  fun¬ 
damental,  what  ornamental.  Having  thus 
measured,  and  cut,  and  put  together  my  creed 
by  my  own  proper  intellect,  by  my  own  lucu¬ 
brations,  and  differing  from  the  whole  world  in 
my  results,  I  distinctly  bid  you,  I  solemnly 
warn  you,  not  to  do  as  I  have  done,  but  to  take 
what  1  have  found,  to  revere  it,  to  use  it,  to 
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believe  it,  for  it  is  the  teaching  of  the  old  Fa¬ 
thers,  and  of  your  mother,  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Take  my  word  for  it  that  this  is  the  very 
truth  of  Christ ;  deny  your  own  reason,  for  I 
know  better  than  you  ;  and  it  is  as  clear  as  day 
that  some  moral  fault  in  you  is  the  cause  of 
your  differing  from  me.  It  is  pride,  or  vanity, 
or  self-reliance,  or  fulness  of  bread.  You  re¬ 
quire  some  medicine  for  your  soul.  You  must 
fast ;  you  must  make  a  general  confession  ;  and 
look  very  sharp  to  yourself,  for  you  are  already 
next  door  to  a  rationalist  or  an  infidel.” — I^ct- 
Htes  on  Anglican  Difficulties,  pp.  126-134. 

Or  as  he  put  the  same  thing  in  an¬ 
other  passage,  in  which  he  described 
how  the  authorities  of  the  Anglican 
Church  had  ruled  ex  caihedrd,  that  the 
Anglican  divinity  was  all  wrong  : 

”  There  are  those  who,  reversing  the  Roman 
maxim,  are  wont  to  shrink  from  the  contu¬ 
macious  and  to  be  valiant  towards  the  submis¬ 
sive  ;  and  the  authorities  in  question  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  power  conferred  on 
them  by  the  movement  against  the  movement 
itself.  They  fearlessly  handselled  their  Apos¬ 
tolical  weapons  upon  the  Apostolical  party. 
One  after  another  in  long  succession,  they  took 
up  their  song  and  their  parable  against  it.  It 
was  a  solemn  war  dance  which  they  executed 
round  victims  who,  by  their  very  principle, 
were  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  could  only  eye 
with  disgust  and  perplexity  this  most  unac¬ 
countable  movement  on  the  part  of  those 
‘  Holy  Fathers,  the  representatives  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  the  Angels  of  the  Churches.’ .... 
'  When  Bishops  spoke  against  them,  and  Bish¬ 
ops’  courts  sentenced  them,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sities  degraded  them,  and  the  people  were 
against  them,  from  that  day  their  ‘occupation 
was  gone  ’  ,  .  .  .  henceforward  they  had  noth¬ 
ing  left  for  them  but  to  shut  up  the  school  and 
retire  into  the  country.  Nothing  else  was  left 
for  them  unless,  indeed,  they  took  up  some 
other  theory,  unless  they  changed  their 
ground,  unless  they  ceased  to  be  what  they 
were,  and  became  what  they  were  not ;  unless 
they  belied  their  own  principles,  and  strangely 
forgot  their  own  luminous  and  most  keen  con¬ 
victions  ;  unless  they  vindicated  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  took  up  some  fancy  religion, 
retailed  the  Fathers,  and  jobbed  Theology.” 

Both  passages  are  admirable  in  their 
very  different  irony.  But  how  strange¬ 
ly  wide  apart  are  the  characters  of  that 
irony.  Arnold’s  is  the  irony  of  true  in¬ 
tellectual  scorn,  directed  against  all  who 
appeal  to  vulgar  prejudices,  and  wish  to 
rally  party-feeling  by  ad  capiandum 
cries.  He  is  delighted  to  boast  that  he 
has  nothing  to  say  to  such  people,  and 
can  hardly  congratulate  himself  suffi¬ 
ciently  on  the  thought  that  they  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  If  he  can 
but  make  them  feel  how  thorough  is  his 
contempt  for  that  whole  field  of  popular 


combinations  in  which  political  manoeu¬ 
vres  are  attempted,  he  is  quite  satisfied 
with  himself.  Newman’s  irony,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  directed  against  what  he 
regarded  as  the  real  self-deception  which 
went  on  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  own 
most  intimate  associates  and  friends  of 
former  days.  He  is  all  on  fire  to  make 
them  feel  that  if  they  had  really  given 
up  private  judgment  in  theology,  they 
could  not  consistently  hold  a  position 
which  is  tenable  only  on  the  score  that 
a  vast  number  of  most  uncertain  and 
arbitrary  private  judgments,  approved 
by  no  Church  as  a  whole,  nor  even  by 
any  influential  section  of  any,  have  con¬ 
curred  to  define  and  fortify  it.  Keen  as 
his  irony  is,  there  is  a  certain  passion  in 
it  too.  He  cannot  endure  to  see  what 
he  thinks  such  unreality,  such  self-de¬ 
ception,  in  those  whom  he  has  trusted 
and  loved.  He  seeks  to  cut  them  al¬ 
most  by  main  force  out  of  a  position 
which  he  thinks  humiliating  to  them, 
and  which  for  himself  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  regard  as  wanting  in  candor  and 
sincerity.  And  the  difference  between 
the  nature  and  bias  of  Arnold’s  irony 
and  Newman’s  irony  runs  into  the 
difference  between  their  styles  in  general. 
Both  are  luminous,  but  Arnold’s  prose 
is  luminous  like  a  steel  mirror,  New¬ 
man’s  like  a  clear  atmosphere  or  lake. 
Arnold’s  prose  style  is  crystal,  Newman’s 
liquid. 

And  with  this  indication  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  difference,  I  will  now  turn  to 
my  proper  subject.  Cardinal  Newman’s 
style  only.  It  is  a  style,  as  I  have  said, 
that  more  nearly  represents  a  clear  at¬ 
mosphere  than  any  other  which  I  know 
in  English  literature.  It  flows  round 
you,  it  presses  gently  on  every  side  of 
you,  and  yet  like  a  steady  current  car¬ 
ries  you  in  one  direction  too.  On  every 
facet  of  your  mind  and  heart  you  feel 
the  light  touch  of  his  purpose,  and  yet 
you  cannot  escape  the  general  drift  of 
his  movement,  more  than  the  ship  can 
escape  the  drift  of  the  tide.  He  never 
said  anything  more  characteristic  than 
when  he  expressed  his  conviction  that, 
though  there  are  a  hundred  difficulties 
in  faith,  into  all  of  which  he  could  enter, 
the  hundred  difficulties  are  not  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  single  doubt.  That  saying  is 
most  characteristic  even  of  his  style, 
which  seems  to  be  sensitive  in  the  highest 
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degree  to  a  mullitude  of  hostile  influences 
which  are  at  once  appreciated  and  re¬ 
sisted,  while  one  predominant  and  over¬ 
ruling  power  moves  steadily  on. 

I  will  try  and  illustrate  my  meaning 
briefly.  Take  the  following  passage 
concerning  the  lower  animals  : 

“  Can  anything  be  more  marvellous  or  start¬ 
ling,  unless  we  were  used  to  it,  than  that  we 
should  have  a  race  of  beings  about  us  whom 
we  do  see,  and  as  little  know  their  state,  or  can 
describe  their  interests  or  their  destiny,  as  we 
can  tell  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sun  and  moon  ? 
It  is,  indeed,  a  very  overpowering  thought, 
when  we  get  to  fix  our  minds  on  it,  that  we 
periodically  use—  I  may  say  hold  intercourse 
wipi — creatures  who  are  as  much  strangers  to 
us,  as  mysterious,  as  if  they  were  the  fabulous 
unearthly  beings,  more  powerful  than  man, 
and  yet  his  slaves,  which  Eastern  superstitions 
have  invented.  \Ve  have  more  real  knowledge 
about  the  angels  than  about  the  brutes  ;  they 
have,  apparently,  passions,  habits,  and  a 
certain  accountableness  ;  but  all  is  mystery 
about  them.  We  do  not  know  whether  they 
can  sin  or  not,  whether  they  are  under  punish¬ 
ment,  whether  they  are  to  live  after  this  life  ; 
we  inflict  very  great  sufferings  on  a  portion  of 
them,  and  they,  in  turn,  every  now  and  then, 
retaliate  upon  us,  as  if  by  a  wonderful  law.  ,  .  . 
Cast  your  thoughts  abroad  on  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  them,  large  and  small,  in  vast  forests, 
or  in  the  water,  or  in  the  air,  and  then  say 
whether  the  presence  of  such  countless  multi¬ 
tudes,  so  various  in  their  natures,  so  strange 
and  wild  in  their  shapes,  livmg  on  the  earth 
without  ascertainable  object,  is  not  as  myste¬ 
rious  as  anything  Scripture  says  about  the 
angels.” 

Now,  may  1  not  say  of  that  passage 
that  its  style  perfectly  represents  the 
character  of  the  mind  which  conceived 
it,  as  well  as  the  special  meaning  it  con¬ 
veys)  Inferior  styles  express  the  pur¬ 
pose  but  conceal  the  man  ;  Newman's 
expresses  the  purpose  by  revealing  the 
man.  This  passage — and  I  could  find 
scores  and  scores  which  would  suit  my 
purpose  as  well,  and  many  that  would 
suit  it  better — is  as  luminous  as  the 
day,  but  that  is  not  its  perfect  charac¬ 
teristic,  for  luminousness'belongs  to  the 
ether,  which  is  the  same  whether  the 
atmosphere  be  present  or  absent,  and 
Newman’s  style  touches  you  with  a  visi¬ 
ble  thrill,  just  as  the  atmosphere  trans¬ 
mits  every  vibration  of  sound.  You  are 
conscious  of  the  thrill  of  the  writer’s 
spirit  as  he  contemplates  this  strange 
world  of  countless  animated  beings  with 
whom  our  spiritual  bond  is  so  slight  ; 
the  sufferings  we  inflict,  and  the  retalia¬ 
tions  permitted  in  return  ;  the  blindness 


to  spiritual  marvels  with  which  custom 
strikes  us  ;  the  close  analogy  between 
the  genii  of  Eastern  superstition  and  the 
domestic  animals  who  serve  us  so  indus¬ 
triously  with  physical  powers  so  much 
greater  than  our  own  ;  the  strangeness 
and  wildness  of  the  innumerable  forms 
which  hover  round  us  in  forest,  field, 
and  flood,  and  yet  with  all  these  under¬ 
currents  of  feeling,  observe  how  large  is 
the  imaginative  reach  of  the  whole,  how 
firmly  the  drift — to  make  it  easier  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  angelic  hosts — is  sustained  ;  how 
steady  is  the  subordination  of  the  whole 
to  the  existence  of  the  spiritual  mystery 
in  which  he  desires  to  enforce  the  belief. 
Once  more,  how  tender  is  the  style  in 
the  only  sense  in  which  we  can  properly 
attribute  tenderness  to  style,  its  avoid¬ 
ance  of  every  harsh  or  violent  word,  its 
shrinking  aside  from  anything  like  over¬ 
statement.  The  lower  animals  have,  he 
says,  ’’apparently  passions,  habits,  and 
a  certain  accountableness."  E^vidently 
Dr.  Newman  could  not  have  suggested, 
as  Des  Cartes  did,  that  they  are  ma¬ 
chines,  apeing  feelings  without  having 
them  ;  he  never  doubts  their  sufferings  ; 
he  could  not,  even  by  a  shade,  exagger¬ 
ate  the  mystery  he  is  delineating.  Every 
touch  shows  that  he  wishes  to  delineate 
it  as  it  is,  and  not  to  overcolor  it  by  a 
single  tint.  Then  how  piercing  to  our 
dulness  is  that  phrase,  "  It  is  indeed  a 
very  overpowering  thought  when  we  get 
to  fix  our  minds  on  it."  VVe  are  not 
overpowered,  he  would  say,  only  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  or  do  not  fix  our  minds 
on  this  wonderful  intercourse  of  ours 
with  intimates,  after  a  kind,  of  whose 
inner  being  we  are  yet  entirely  ignorant. 
And  how  reticent  is  the  inference,  how 
strictly  it  limits  itself  to  its  real  object, 
to  impress  upon  us  how  little  we  know 
even  of  the  objects  of  sense,  and  how 
little  reason  there  is  in  using  our  igno¬ 
rance  as  the  standard  by  which  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  supersensual. 

I  have  taken  this  passage  as  a  fair  il¬ 
lustration  of  Dr.  Newman’s  style  in  re¬ 
lation  to  one  of  the  class  of  subjects 
with  which  he  most  often  deals.  Let 
me  take  another  illustration  from  his 
style  when  he  is  describing  purely  out¬ 
ward  facts,  though  of  course  “style” 
means  less,  and  ought  to  mean  less, 
when  it  expresses  only  vivid  physical 
vision,  with  perhaps  a  dash  of  wonder 
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in  it,  than  when  it  expresses  a  variety  of 
moral  emotions.  Newman’s  external 
descriptions  are  not  magnificent.  A 
magnificent  style  in  describing  ordinary 
physical  objects  almost  alway  s  means  a 
style  that  suggests  what  the  eye  neither 
saw  now  could  see.  And  Dr.  Newman’s 
style  is  far  from  magnificent,  for  it  is 
delicately  vivid.  The  subject  is  one  of 
the  locust  plagues  devastating  North 
Africa  : 

“  The  swarm  to  which  Juba  pointed  grew 
and  grew  till  it  became  a  compact  body  as 
much  as  a  furlong  square,  yet  it  was  but  the 
vanguard  of  a  series  of  similar  hosts,  formed 
one  after  another  out  of  the  hot  mould  or  sand, 
rising  into  the  air  like  clouds,  enlarging  into  a 
dusky  canopy,  and  then  discharged  against  the 
fruitful  plain.  At  length  the  large  innumerous 
mass  was  put  into  motion,  and  began  its  career, 
darkening  the  face  of  day.  As  became  an  in¬ 
strument  of  Divine  power,  it  seemed  to  have 
no  volition  of  its  own  ;  it  was  set  off,  it  drifted 
with  the  wind,  and  thus  made  northward 
straight  for  Sicca.  Thus  they  advanced,  host 
after  host,  for  a  time  wafted  in  the  air,  and 
gradually  declining  to  the  earth,  while  fresh 
hordes  were  carried  over  the  first,  and  neared 
the  earth  after  a  longer  flight  in  their  turn. 
For  twelve  miles  they  extended  from  front  to 
rear,  and  the  whizzing  and  hissing  could  be 
heard  for  twelve  miles  on  every  side  of  them. 
The  bright  sun,  though  hidden  by  them,  illu¬ 
mined  their  bodies,  and  was  reflected  from 
their  quivering  wings,  and  as  they  heavily  fell 
earthward  they  seemed  like  the  innumerable 
flakes  of  a  yellow-colored  snow,  and  like  snow 
did  they  descend,  a  living  carpet,  or  rather 
pall,  upon  fields,  crops,  gardens,  copses, 
groves,  orchards,  vineyards,  olive-woods, 
orangeries,  palm- plantations,  and  the  deep 
forests,  sparing  nothing  within  their  reach,  and 
where  there  was  nothing  to  devour,  lying  help¬ 
less  in  drifts,  or  crawling  forward  obstinately, 
as  they  best  might,  with  the  hope  of  prey.  They 
could  spare  their  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
twice  or  thrice  over  and  not  miss  them  ;  the 
masses  filled  the  bottoms  of  the  ravines  and 
hollow  ways,  impeding  the  traveller  as  he  rode 
forward  on  his  journey,  and  trampled  by  thou¬ 
sands  under  his  horse  s  hoofs.  In  vain  was  all 
this  overthrow  and  waste  by  the  roadside  ;  in 
vain  all  their  loss  in  river,  pond,  and  water¬ 
course.  The  poor  peasants  hastily  dug  pits 
and  trenches  as  the  enemy  came  on  ;  in  vain 
they  filled  them  from  the  wells  or  with  lighted 
stubble.  Heavily  and  thickly  did  the  locusts 
fall ;  they  were  lavish  of  their  lives  ;  they 
choked  the  flame  and  the  water  which  destroyed 
them  the  while,  and  the  vast  living  hostile 
armament  still  moved  on.  .  .  .  They  come 
up  to  the  walls  of  Sicca  and  are  flung  against 
them  into  the  ditch.  Not  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion  or  delay  ;  they  recover  their  footing,  they 
climb  up  the  wood  or  stucco,  they  surmount  the 
parapet  or  they  have  entered  in  at  the  windows, 
filling  the  apartments  and  the  most  private 
and  luxurious  chambers  ;  not  one  or  two,  like 
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stragglers  at  forage  or  rioters  after  a  victory, 
but  in  order  of  battle  and  with  the  array  of  an 
army.  Choice  plants  or  flowers,  about  the 
impluvia  and  xysti,  for  amusement  and  refresh¬ 
ment,  myrtles,  oranges,  pomegranates,  the  rose 
and  the  carnation  have  disappeared.  They  dim 
the  bright  marbles  of  the  walls  and  the  gilding 
of  the  ceilings.  They  enter  the  triclinium  in 
the  midst  of  the  banquet,  they  crawl  over  the 
viands  and  spoil  what  they  do  not  devour. 
Unrelaxed  by  success  and  enjoyment,  onward 
they  go  ;  a  secret  mysterious  instinct  keeps 
them  together  as  if  they  had  a  king  over  them. 
They  move  along  the  floor  in  so  strange  an 
order  that  they  seem  to  be  a  tessellated  pave¬ 
ment  themselves,  and  to  be  the  artificial  em¬ 
bellishment  of  the  floor,  so  true  are  their  lines 
and  so  perfect  the  patterns  they  describe.  On¬ 
ward  they  go,  to  the  market,  to  the  temple 
sacrifices,  to  the  bakers’  stores,  to  the  cook- 
shops,  to  the  confectioners,  to  the  druggists — 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  them  ;  wherever  man 
has  aught  to  eat  or  drink  there  are  they,  reck¬ 
less  of  death,  strong  of  appetite,  certain  of 
conquest.” 

Now,  that  is  a  passage  in  which  only 
a  few  of  the  greater  qualities  of  style 
can  be  exhibited,  but  are  not  those  few 
exhibited  in  perfection  ?  Could  there 
be  a  more  luminous  and  orderly  grasp 
of  the  strange  phenomenon  depicted,  of 
its  full  physical  significance  and  moral 
horror  ;  could  there  be  a  more  rich  and 
delicate  perception  of  the  weirdness  of 
that  strange  fall  of  ”  yellow  snow  "  ? 
Could  there  be  a  deeper  feeling  con¬ 
veyed  of  the  higher  instrumentality  under 
which  plagues  like  these  are  launched 
upon  the  world  ? 

And  now  to  bring  to  a  close  what  I 
have  time  to  say  of  Dr.  Newman’s  style 
— though  the  subject  grows  upon  one — 
let  me  quote  one  or  two  of  the  passages 
in  which  his  style  vibrates  to  the  finest 
notes,  and  yet  exhibits  most  powerfully 
the  drift  and  undercurrent  by  which  his 
mind  is  swayed.  Perhaps  he  never  ex¬ 
presses  anything  so  powerfully  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  the  deep  pining  for  the  rest  of 
spiritual  simplicity,  for  the  peace  which 
passes  understanding,  w’hich  underlies 
his  nature.  Take  this  from  one  of  his 
Roman  Catholic  sermons  :  “  Oh,  long 
sought  after,  tardily  found,  the  desire  of 
the  eyes,  the  joy  of  the  heart,  the  truth 
after  many  shadows,  the  fulness  after 
many  foretastes,  the  home  after  many 
storms  ;  come  to  her,  poor  children,  for 
she  it  is,  and  she  alone,  who  cari  unfold 
to  you  the  secret  of  your  being,  and  the 
meaning  of  your  destiny.”  Again,  in  the 
exquisite  tale  of  martyrdom  from  which 
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I  have  already  quoted  the  account  of  the 
locusts,  the  destined  martyr,  whose  thirst 
for  God  has  been  awakened  by  her  in¬ 
tercourse  with  Christians,  thus  repels  the 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  trying  to  feed 
her  on  the  husks  of  philosophic  abstrac¬ 
tions,  as  she  expresses  the  yearnings  of 
a  heart  weary  of  its  desolation  :  “  Oh, 
that  I  could  find  Him  !”  Callista  ex¬ 
claimed  passionately.  “  On  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  I  grope,  but  touch 
Him  not.  Why  dost  thou  fight  against 
me  ;  why  dost  thou  scare  and  perplex 
me,  oh.  First  and  only  fair  ?”  Or  take 
one  of  Dr.  Newman’s  most  characteristic 
poems — the  few  poems  which  have  really 
been  fused  in  the  glow  of  his  heart  before 
they  were  uttered  by  his  tongue.  The 
lines  I  am  going  to  read  were  written 
on  a  fancy  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Bede  ;  the  fancy  that  there  is  a  certain 
“  meadow  as  it  were,”  in  which  the  souls 
of  holy  men  suffer  nothing,  but  wait  the 
time  when  they  should  be  fit  to  bear  the 
vision  of  God : 

“  They  are  at  rest : 

We  may  not  stir  the  heaven  of  their  repose 
With  loud-voiced  grief,  or  passionate  request. 

Or  selhsh  plaint  for  those 
Who  in  the  mountain  grots  of  Eden  lie. 

And  hear  the  fourfold  river  as  it  hurries  by. 

“  They  bear  it  sweep 

In  distance  down  the  dark  and  savage  vale. 
But  they  at  eddying  pool  or  current  deep 
Shall  never  more  grow  pale  ; 

They  hear,  and  meekly  muse  as  fain  to  know. 
How  long  untired,  unspent,  that  giant  stream 
shall  flow. 

“  And  soothing  sounds 

Blend  with  the  neighboring  waters  as  they 
glide  : 

Posted  along  the  haunted  garden's  bounds 
Angelic  forms  abide. 

Echoing  as  words  of  watch,  o’er  lawn  and 
grove, 

The  verses  of  that  hymn  which  seraphs  chant 
above.  ” 

In  another  of  these  poems  he  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  sea  described  in  the  book 
of  Revelation  : 

“  A  sea  before 

The  throne  is  spread  ;  its  pure  still  glass 
Pictures  all  earth  scenes  as  they  pass. 

We  on  its  shore 

Share  in  the  bosom  of  our  rest, 

God's  knowledge,  and  are  blest.” 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  New¬ 
man's  style  succeeds,  so  far  as  a  human 
form  of  expression  can,  in  picturing  the 
feelings  of  earth  in  a  medium  as  clear. 


as  liquid,  and  as  tranquil,  as  sensitive 
alike  to  the  minutest  ripples  and  the 
most  potent  tidal  waves  of  heaven-sent 
impulse,  as  the  sea  spread  before  the 
throne  itself. 

I  have  dwelt  so  much  on  Dr.  New¬ 
man’s  style  because  in  his  case,  at  least, 

I  take  the  style  to  be  the  reflection  of 
the  man.  But  when  I  say  this  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  in  describing  his 
style  as  a  clear  atmosphere  or  liquid 
medium,  which  makes  itself  felt  every¬ 
where,  and  yet  urges  him  whom  it  en¬ 
velopes  steadily  in  one  direction,  I  mean 
to  suggest  that  Cardinal  Newman  is 
wanting  in  the  most  marked  personal 
character.  A  very  brief  reference  to  bis 
career  will  show  how  very  false  an  im¬ 
pression  that  would  convey.  Newman’s 
early  life  at  Oxford  was,  as  we  know,  a 
very  tranquil,  and  rather  a  solitary  one. 

*'  Never  less  alone  than  when  alone,” 
were  the  words  in  which  Dr.  Copleston, 
the  Provost  of  Oriel,  addressed  him  in 
an  accidental  meeting  in  one  of  his  Ox¬ 
ford  walks.  And  he  tells  us,  ”  It  was 
not  I  who  sought  friends,  but  friends 
who  sought  me.  Never  man  had  kinder 
or  more  indulgent  friends  than  1  have 
had,  but  I  have  expressed  my  own  feel¬ 
ings  as  to  the  mode  in  which  1  gained 
them,”  in  the  year  1829,  "  in  the  course 
of  a  copy  of  verses.  Speaking  of  my 
blessings,  I  said — ‘  blessings  of  friends 
which  to  my  door,  unasked,  unhoped, 
have  come’  ”  (”  Apologia,”  p.  7.^).  In 
a  word,  others  were  attracted  towards 
the  mind  which  had  its  own  highest  at¬ 
traction  in  the  invisible  world.  Keble 
was  from  the  first  Newman’s  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  hero-worship,  for  Newman  at 
least  never  lost  sight  of  quality  in  sheer 
force,  never  made  the  mistake  which  is 
usually  attributed  to  Carlyle.  When, 
after  his  election  as  a  fellow  of  Oriel, 
he  went  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  the  other  fellows,  ”  I  bore  it,”  he 
wrote,  ”  till  Keble  took  my  hand,  and 
then  felt  so  abashed  and  unworthy  of 
the  honor,  that  I  seemed  desirous  of 
quite  sinking  into  the  ground.”  This 
was  years  before  the  publication  of 
”  The  Christian  Year.”  But  even 
Keble’s  influence  was  less  personal  than 
theological.  “The  Christian  Year” 
appeared  in  rS27,  and  immediately  took 
the  strongest  hold  of  Newman.  Indeed, 
the  whole  history  of  his  early  life  shows 
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how  absurd  is  the  view  which  has  some* 
times  been  taken  by  able  men,  that  New¬ 
man's  life  has  been  a  continuous  struggle 
against  a  deep-rooted  scepticism.  No 
one  can  read  his  long  series  of  sermons, 
and  his  remarkable  though  much  shorter 
series  of  poems,  and  still  less  re-read 
them  by  the  light  of  his  lectures  “  On 
Anglican  Difficulties,”  his  ”  Apologia  " 
and  his  "  Grammar  of  Assent,”  with¬ 
out  l/eing  profoundly  convinced  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  in  Newman  is  as  deep 
as  his  thought ;  the  High  Churchman  as 
deep  as  his  temperament  ;  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  as  deep  as  his  character  ;  being  in¬ 
tertwined  with  it  inextricably  ;  nay,  not 
only  intertwined,  but  identified.  1  can 
understand  what  Dr.  Newman  was  as  an 
Anglican,  because  the  first  .part  of  the 
most  characteristic  work  of  his  life  was 
done  as  an  Anglican,  and  I  believe  that 
it  was  Reason,  and  Reason  almost  alone, 
working  on  the  assumptions  which  were 
so  deeply  rooted  in  him  in  1845,  which 
made  him  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  cannot 
understand  what  he  was  as  an  Evangel¬ 
ical  Protestant,  because  even  so  far  as 
he  ever  Tvas  an  Evangelical  Protestant  it 
was  only  during  his  earliest  youth,  and 
the  whole  drift  of  his  nature  seems  to 
have  carried  him  soon  away  from  the 
moorings  of  his  early  creed.  But  what 
would  be  left  of  Dr.  Newman  if  you 
could  wipe  the  Christian  heart  out  of  his 
life  and  creed,  I  could  as  little  guess  as 
I  could  what  would  have  been  left  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  if  you  could  have 
emptied  out  of  him  the  light  of  old 
romance  and  legend  ;  or  of  Carlyle,  if 
you  could  have  managed  somehow  to 
graft  upon  him  a  conventional  “  gig- 
manic  ”  creed.  Keble’s  conception  of 
the  poetry  in  the  Christian  faith,  and 
the  Christianity  in  the  highest  poetry, 
took  a  hold  upon  Newman  which  made 
his  career  what  it  became.  In  many 
respects,  of  course,  his  own  mind  vastly 
enlarged  and  deepened  the  intellectual 
view  of  Keble,  turned  it  into  something 
more  masculine,  more  logical,  more  con¬ 
structive  ;  but  it  would  be  almost  as 
unreasonable  to  speak  of  Keble  him¬ 
self  as  fighting  ail  his  life  against  a  mor¬ 
dant  scepticism,  as  of  Newman’s  doing 
so.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Newman 
has  seen,  as  Keble  probably  never  saw, 
how  profoundly  the  moral  assumptions 
with  which  the  conscious  intellectual  life 


begins,  influence  our  faith  or  want  of 
faith.  He  has  done  as  much  justice  to 
the  logical  strength  of  certain  types  of 
sceptical  thought,  as  he  has  to  the  logic 
of  Christian  thought  itself.  But  that, 
since  his  first  ”  conversion,”  as  he  calls 
it,  he  ever  felt  even  the  smallest  tempta¬ 
tion  to  reject  Christianity,  whether  be¬ 
fore  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  or 
since,  is  simply  incredible.  We  have  his 
own  explicit  assertion  for  the  latter 
denial,  and  the  evidence  of  his  singu¬ 
larly  self-consistent  life  for  the  former. 

We  have  seen  that  Newman  early 
rested  on  the  conviction  of  the  existence 
of  ‘‘  two,  and  two  only,  supreme  and 
luminously  self-evident  beings,  myself 
and  my  Creator”  (‘‘  Apologia,”  p.  59). 
Of  all  points  of  faith,  he  tells  us  else¬ 
where,  ”  the  being  of  a  God  is  to  my 
mind  encompassed  with  the  most  diffi¬ 
culty  and  borne  in  on  our  minds  with 
most  power”  (“Apologia,”  p.  374). 
And  to  the  aid  of  this  central  convic¬ 
tion  came  Keble’s  teaching,  that  the 
sacramental  system  has  its  routs  deep  in 
the  natural  creation  itself,  or,  as  Dr. 
Newman,  expressing  his  obligations  to 
Keble,  puts  it,  ”  that  material  phenom¬ 
ena  are  both  the  types  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  real  things  unseen,  a  doctrine 
which  embraces  not  only  what  Anglicans 
no  less  than  Catholics  believe  about 
sacraments  properly  su  called,  but  also 
the  article  of  the  communion  of  Saints 
in  its  fulness,  and  likewise  the  mysteries 
of  the  faith.” 

Now  the  more  earnestly  Newman  em¬ 
braced  the  doctrine  that  the  natural 
universe  is  full  of  the  types  and  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  spiritual  beings  unseen 
— and  no  one  can  read  Newman’s  poems 
without  feeling  how  deeply  this  convic¬ 
tion  had  struck  its  roots  into  him — the 
more  perplexing  the  external  realities  of 
human  history  and  human  conduct,  bar¬ 
barous  or  civilized,  mediaeval  or  modern, 
seemed  to  him.  His  faith  in  the  sacra¬ 
mental  principle  taught  him  to  look  for 
a  created  universe  from  which  the 
Creator  should  be  reflected  back  at  every 
point  ;  but  he  actually  found  one  from 
which  disorder,  confusion,  enmity  to 
God,  was  reflected  back  at  every  point. 
Here  are  his  own  words  : 

”  Starting  then  with  the  being  of  a  God 
(which,  as  I  have  said,  is  as  certain  to  me  as 
the  certainty  of  my  own  existence,  though 
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vrhen  I  try  to  put  the  grounds  of  that  certainty 
into  logical  shape  I  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  so 
in  mood  and  figure  to  my  satisfaction),  I  look 
out  of  myself  into  the  world  of  men,  and  there 
I  see  a  sight  which  fills  me  with  unspeakable 
distress.  The  world  seems  simply  to  give  the 
lie  to  that  great  truth  of  which  my  whole  being 
is  so  full,  and  the  effect  upon  me  is  in  con¬ 
sequence,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  us  confus¬ 
ing  as  if  it  denied  that  1  am  in  existence  my¬ 
self.  If  I  looked  into  a  mirror  and  did  not  see 
my  face,  I  should  have  that  sort  of  feeling  which 
actually  comes  upon  me  when  I  look  into  this 
living  busy  world  and  see  no  reflection  of  the 
Creator.  This  is  to  me  one  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culties  of  this  absolute  primary  truth  to  which  I 
referred  just  now.  Were  it  not  for  this  voice 
speaking  so  clearly  in  my  conscience  and  my 
heart,  I  should  be  an  atheist,  or  a  pantheist, 
or  a  polytheist,  when  I  looked  into  the  world. 

I  am  speaking  for  myself  only,  and  I  am  far 
from  denying  the  real  force  of  the  arguments  in 
proof  of  a  God  drawn  from  the  general  facts 
of  human  society  ;  but  these  do  not  warm  me 
or  enlighten  me  :  they  do  not  take  away  the 
winter  of  my  desolation  or  make  the  buds  un¬ 
fold  and  the  leaves  grow  within  me,  and  my 
moral  being  rejoice.  The  sight  of  the  world 
is  nothing  else  than  the  prophet’s  vision',  full 
of  ‘  lamentations  and  mourning  and  woe.’  To 
consider  the  world  in  its  length  and  breadth, 
its  various  history,  the  many  races  of  men, 
their  starts,  their  fortune,  their  mutual  aliena¬ 
tion,  their  conflicts ;  and  then  their  ways, 
habits,  governments,  forms  of  worship,  their 
enterprises,  their  aimless  courses,  their  random 
achievements  and  acquirements,  and  then  the 
impotent  conclusion  of  long-standing  facts,  the 
tokens  so  faint  and  broken  of  a  superintending 
design,  the  blind  evolution  of  what  turn  out  to 
be  great  powers  or  truths,  the  progress  of  things 
as  if-from  unreasoning  elements,  not  towards 
final  causes,  the  greatness  and  littleness  of  man, 
his  far-reaching  aims,  his  short  duration,  the 
curtain  hung  over  his  future,  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  life,  the  defeat  of  good,  the  success 
of  evil,  physical  pain,  mental  anguish,  the 
prevalence  and  intensity  of  sin,  the  prevailing 
idolatries,  the  corruptions,  the  dreary  hopeless 
irreligion,  that  condition  of  the  whole  race,  so 
fearfully  yet  exactly  described  in  the  Apostle’s 
words,  ‘  Having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in 
the  world,’  all  this  is  a  vision  to  dizzy  and  ap¬ 
pall,  and  inflicts  on  the  mind  the  sense  of  a 
profound  mystery  which  is  absolutely  beyond 
human  solution.” — Apologia,  pp.  376-8. 

This  is  a  passage  taken  from  the 
“  Apologia,”  but  long  before  Dr.  New¬ 
man  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  even  at 
a  time  when  he  held  confidently  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  Anti¬ 
christian,  he  had  pressed  home  the  same 
deep  conviction  that  the  spectacle  of  the 
moral  universe  and  of  human  history  is 
so  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  heart  taught 
from  within,  that  it  can  only  be  ex¬ 
plained  at  all  on  the  principle  that  the 
human  race  has  been  implicated  in  some 


”  great  aboriginal  calamity  ”  which  can 
only  be  obviated  by  some  equally  great 
supernatural  interference  in  human 
affairs,  specially  adapted  to  remedy  that 
calamity.  Even  before  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Tractarian  movement,  even  be¬ 
fore  he  went  abroad  with  Mr.  Hurrell 
Froude  in  1832  on  that  memorable  jour¬ 
ney  in  which,  whether  quarantined  in 
lazarettos,  or  conversing  with  Roman 
ecclesiastics,  or  lying  sick  almost  to 
death  in  Sicily,  or  tossing  in  an  orange 
boat  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  so 
haunted  by  the  belief  that  he  had  a 
‘‘work  to  do  in  England,”  that  he 
shrank  from  every  kind  of  contact  with 
influences  which  seemed  to  him  incon¬ 
gruous  with  that  work, — he  had  urged 
on  Oxford  .students  and  Oxford  audi¬ 
ences  of  every  kind,  with  passionate  ear¬ 
nestness,  his  warnings  against  trusting 
what  Mr.  Arnold  delights  to  call  the 
Zfitgeisty  the”  modern  spirit,”  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 

“  Our  manners  are  courteous  [he  says'],  we 
avoid  giving  pain  or  offence  ;  our  words  be¬ 
come  correct,  our  relative  duties  are  carefully 
performed,  our  sense  of  propriety  shows  itself 
even  in  our  domestic  arrangements,  in  the  em¬ 
bellishment  of  our  houses,  in  our  amusements, 
and  so  also  in  our  religious  profession.  Vice 
now  becomes  unseemly  and  hideous  to  the 
imagination,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  familiarly 
said,  ‘  out  of  taste.’  Thus  elegance  is  gradually 
made  the  test  and  standard  of  virtue,  which  is 
no  longer  thought  to  possess  an  intrinsic  claim 
on  our  hearts,  or  to  exist  further  than  it  leads 
to  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  others.  Conscience 
is  no  longer  recognized  as  an  independent 
arbiter  of  actions,  its  authority  is  explained 
away  ;  partly  it  is  superseded  in  the  minds  of 
men  by  the  so-called  moral  sense  which  is  re¬ 
garded  merely  as  the  love  of  the  beautiful  ; 
partly  by  the  rule  of  expediency  which  is  forth¬ 
with  siibstituted  for  it  in  the  details  of  conduct. 
Now,  conscience  is  a  stern,  gloomy  principle  ; 
it  tells  us  of  guilt  and  of  prospective  punish¬ 
ment.  Accordingly,  when  its  terrors  disappear, 
then  disappear  also  in  the  creed  of  the  day 
those  fearful  images  of  divine  wrath  with  which 
the  Scripture  abounds.” — Parochial  Sermons, 
vol.  i.  p.  31 1. 

.And  then  he  utters  that  celebrated 
sentence  : 

”  I  will  not  shrink  from  uttering  my  firm 
conviction  that  it  would  be  a  gain  to  this  country 
were  it  vastly  more  superstitious,  more  bigoted, 
more  gloomy,  more  fierce  in  its  religion  than 
at  present  it  shows  itself  to  be.  Not,  of  course, 
that  I  think  the  tempers  of  mind  herein  implied 
desirable,  which  would  be  an  evident  absurdity, 
but  I  think  them  infinitely  more  desirable  and 
more  promising  than  a  heathen  obduracy,  and 
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a  cold,  self-sufficient,  self-wise  tranquillity.” — 
Ibid.  p.  320. 

In  short,  when  Newman  went  abroad 
in  1832,  with  his  consumptive  friend 
Hurrell  Froude,  his  thought  by  day  and 
his  dream  by  night  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  quickening  of  a  Church  which 
would  fight  against  this  Zeitgeist — against 
the  religion  of  the  day,  against  the  theo- 
philanthropic  ideas  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusionof  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
fix  the  minds  of  its  children  upon  those 
eternal  realities,  which  the  “  modern 
spirit  ’  ’  of  our  own  time  is  as  anxious  to 
soften,  blanch,  and  water  down,  as  the 
mediaeval  spirit  was  to  travesty  by  isolat¬ 
ing  and  exaggerating  their  austere  and 
terrible  warnings.  There  was  a  passion 
at  this  time  in  all  Newman  said  and 
did.  He  told  himself  to  learn  to  hate 
evil  as  the  only  adequate  preparation  for 
loving  good.  He  was  conscious  of  a 
driving  force  which  carried  him  on  : 

"  Wave  reared  on  wave  its  godless  head 
While  my  keen  bark,  by  breezes  sped. 
Dash’d  fiercely  through  the  ocean  bed, 
And  chafed  towards  its  goal.” 

He  passed  through  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  carefully  avoiding  their  wor¬ 
ship  ;  he  fell  sick  of  malaria  when  in 
Sicily,  and  told  his  servant  that  he 
should  not  die,  adding  to  himself,  “  be¬ 
cause  1  have  not  sinned  against  the 
light,”  a  phrase  which  he  says  he  has 
never  understood,  but  which  no  doubt 
meant  that  he  had  not  so  forfeited  the 
right  to  be,  what  he  felt  himself  destined 
to  be,  God’s  instrument  for  quickening 
the  Church  of  England.  When  tossing 
at  sea  in  the  straits  of  Bonifazio,  this 
austerer  mood  for  once  relented,  and  he 
felt  for  once  that  more  gentle  spirit  which 
has  marked  all  the  later  portions  of  his 
career.  You  all  know  well  the  poem  to 
which  I  allude  ;  I  recall  one  verse  only 
to  show  how  different  is  its  keynote  to 
that  of  the  eager  flame  of  zeal  with  which 
during  this  journey  he  seems  in  general 
to  have  been  burnt  up  : 

”  So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it 
still 

Will  lead  me  on. 

O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent-, 
till 

The  night  is  gone. 

And  in  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile. 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since  and  lost 
awhile.” 

But  mostly  during  this  journey  he 


harps  on  the  lukewarmness  of  the  age, 
the  inditference  to  eternal  truth  which  it 
displays.  Becalmed  ^t  sea,  he  implores 
patience,  and  confesses  that  he  feels  very 
sorely  “the  languor  of  delay.”  He 
muses  much,  too,  on  certain  tendencies 
which  he  finds  in  his  own  character,  ten¬ 
dencies  which  he  believes  to  be  pure,  but 
which  he  knows  are  likely  to  be  con¬ 
founded  by  the  world  with  craft  and 
pride  : 

”  How  didst  thou  start,  thou  Holy  Baptist,  bid 
To  pour  repentance  on  the  sinless  brow  ! 

Then  all  thy  meekness  from  thy  hearers  hid 
Beneath  the  ascetic’s  port  and  preacher’s  fire. 
Flowed  forth,  and  with  a  pang  thou  didst 
desire 

He  might  be  chief,  not  thou. 

“  And  so  on  us  at  whiles  it  falls  to  claim 
Powers  that  we  dread,  or  dare  some  forward 
part ; 

Nor  must  we  shrink  as  cravens  from  the 
blame 

Of  pride,  in  common  eyes,  or  purpose  deep. 
But  with  pure  thoughts  look  up  to  God,  and 
keep 

Our  secret  in  our  heart.” 

Nay,  he  has  a  dream  of  St.  Paul, 
which  tells  him  that  St.  Paul  too  was 
exposed  to  the  same  unjust  charges  to 
which  he  himself  was  liable  : 

“  I  dreamed  that  with  a  passionate  complaint  ' 
I  wish’d  me  born  amid  God’s  deeds  of  might. 
And  envied  those  who  had  the  presence 
bright 

Of  gifted  prophet  and  strong-hearted  saint. 
Whom  my  heart  loves  and  fancy  strives  to 
paint. 

I  turned,  when  straight  a  stranger  met  my 
sight. 

Come  as  my  guest,  and  did  awhile  unite 
His  lot  with  mine  ;  and  lived  without  re¬ 
straint. 

Courteous  he  was  and  grave,  so  meek  in  mien 
It  seem’d  untrue,  or  told  a  purpose  weak. 

Yet  in  the  mood  he  could  with  aptness  speak. 
Or  with  stern  force,  or  show  of  feelings  keen. 
Marking  deep  craft,  methought,  or  hidden 
pride  ; — 

Then  came  a  voice,  ‘  St.  Paul  is  at  thy  side.’ ” 

In  this  spirit  Newman  went  back  to 
commence  the  Tractarian  movement. 

“  There  was,”  he  has  since  confessed, 

“  at  that  time  a  double  aspect  in  my 
bearing  towards  others.  My  behavior 
had  in  it  a  mixture  both  of  fierceness 
and  of  sport,  and  on  this  account,  I  dare 
say,  it  gave  offence  to  many,  nor  can  I 
here  defend  it”  The  truth  was  that  he 
really  did  feel  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
that  he  was  doing  a  work  of  which  he 
himself  knew  neither  the  scope  nor  the 
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goal,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  was  acquitted 
by  his  own  conscience,  he  did  not  much 
care  what  men  said  of  him.  He  believed 
that  it  was  given  to  him  to  restore  to  the 
Church  of  England  a  new  career,  to 
raise  it  up  as  a  new  power  to  witness 
against  the  sins  and  whims  and  false 
ideals  of  the  day,  and  the  various  idola¬ 
tries  of  the  Zeitgeist. 

Where  did  he  go  wrong  ?  Of  course 
one  does  not  like  to  say  of  a  man  of  the 
highest  genius,  and  of  a  kind  of  genius 
specially  adapted  to  the  subject  on  which 
he  writes,  that  he  is  wrong,  and  that  a 
man  of  no  genius,  who  criticises  him,  is 
right ;  but  still,  as  I  believe  that  he  did 
go  seriously  wrong,  and  should  be  a 
Roman  Catholic  myself  if  I  did  not,  I 
must  give  my  explanation  of  the  error  I 
think  I  see.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that 
he  went  wrong  in  his  primary  assump¬ 
tion,  that  what  he  calls  “  the  dogmatic 
’principle”  involves  the  existence  of  an 
infallible  human  authority,  which  can 
say,  without  possibility  of  error,  ”  this  is 
what  God  revealed,  and  this  again  is 
radically  inconsistent  with  what  He  has 
revealed.”  Let  me  quote  his  own  ac¬ 
count  of  his  convictions  on  this  subject 
from  the  ”  Apologia.”  It  is  a  very 
striking  passage,  and  very  instructive  as 
to  the  course  of  this  great  thinker’s  per¬ 
sonal  history  ; 

"  Supposing,  then,  it  to  be  the  will  ot  the 
Creator  to  interfere  in  human  affairs,  and  to 
make  provisions  for  retaining  in  the  world  a 
knowMge  of  Himself,  so  definite  and  distinct 
as  to  be  proof  against  the  energy  of  human 
scepticism, — in  such  a  case,  I  am  far  from  say¬ 
ing  that  there  was  no  other  way,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  surprise  the  mind,  if  He  should 
think  fit  to  introduce  a  power  into  the  world 
invested  jjrith  the  prerogative  of  infallibility  on 
religious  matters.  Such  a  provision  would  be 
a  direct,  immediate,  certain,  and  prompt  means 
of  withstanding  the  difficulty  ;  it  would  be  an 
instrument  suited  to  the  need  ;  and  when  I  find 
that  this  is  the  very  claim  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  not  only  do  I  feel  no  difficulty  in  ad¬ 
mitting  the  idea,  but  there  is  a  fitness  in  it 
which  recommends  it  to  my  mind.  And  thus 
I  am  brought  to  speak  of  the  Church's  infal¬ 
libility  as  a  provision,  adapted  by  the  mercy  of 
the  Creator,  to  preserve  religion  in  the  world, 
and  to  restrain  that  freedom  of  thought,  which 
of  course  in  itself  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
natural  gifts,  and  to  rescue  it  from  its  own 
suicidal  excesses.” — Apohgia,  p.  382. 

That  seems  to  me  a  definite  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  reason  of  man  is  naturally 
so  restless,  so  disposed  to  devour  its  own 
offspring,  as  to  need  the  bit  and  bridle 


of  an  infallible  human  authority  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  guidance  of  God’s  spirit.  But 
is  not  that  in  a  sense  really  putting  man 
above  God,  or  at  best  putting  God’s 
providence  as  revealed  in  human  insti¬ 
tutions,  above  God’s  spirit  as  revealed 
in  conscience  and  reason  ?  I  should 
have  supposed  that  to  a  thinker  with  so 
passionate  a  belief  in  God  as  the  deepest 
of  all  realities,  the  true  security  for  the 
ultimate  stability  of  our  reason,  for  the 
ultimate  subjection  of  our  reason  to  the 
power  and  fascination  of  revelation, 
would  have  been  simply  this,  that  God 
after  alt  sways  our  spirits,  and  draws 
them  to  Himself.  But  Newman  has  so 
keen  an  insight  into  the  morbid  side  of 
the  cravings  of  Rationalism  for  devour¬ 
ing  its  own  offspring,  that  he  can  hardly 
believe  that  we  shall  ever  rest  on  what 
God  has  revealed,  unless  that  revelation 
receives  a  genuinely  human  embodiment 
in  an  infallible  institution  set  upon  a 
rock  for  all  men  to  recognize  as  stamped 
by  Providence  with  one  of  God’s  greatest 
attributes,  inability  to  err.  This  is  say¬ 
ing,  in  other  words,  that  when  Newman 
passes  from  the  world  within  to  the  world 
without,  he  discerns  far  more  keenly  the 
evils,  the  miseries,  the  weaknesses,  the 
diseases,  the  woes,  the  corruptions  of 
our  nature,  than  he  does  its  affinity  with 
the  divine  life.  Like  a  great  physician, 
when  he  looks  out  of  himself,  his  sight 
is  sharper  for  the  signs  of  disorder  and 
internal  malady  than  for  the  signs  of  life 
and  strength.  It  is,  I  think,  profound 
pity  for  the  restlessness  and  insatiability 
of  human  reason  which  has  made  him  a 
Roman  Catholic.  He  is  always  seeking 
for  some  caustic  which  may  burn  away 
the  proud  flesh  from  our  hearts,  for 
some  antiseptic  which  shall  destroy  the 
germs  of  canker  in  our  intellect.  He 
has  a  wonderful  insight  into  the  natural 
history  of  all  our  morbid  symptoms. 
His  hand  is  e\  er  on  the  feeble  and  rapid 
pulse  of  human  impatience,  his  eye  is 
keen  to  discern  the  hectic  flush  on  the 
worn  face.  He  sees  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  a  great  laboratory  of 
spiritual  drugs  which  will  lower  fever 
and  arrest  the  growth  of  fungoid  para¬ 
sites,  and  he  cannot  help  grasping  at 
the  medicaments  she  offers. 

Newman  never  shows  more  unique 
genius  than  in  mastering  the  morbid 
symptoms,  both  of  human  conscience 
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and  human  reason,  though  he  is  spiritu¬ 
ally  greatest  when,  after  showing  us  how 
deep  is  his  knowledge  of  all  the  intricate 
maladies  of  human  nature,  he  shakes  the 
trouble  from  him,  and  passes  quietly 
into  the  peaceful  rest  of  perfect  faith. 
But  his  attachment  to  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  is,  I  think,  in  great  measure 
given  to  its  functions  as  a  mediciner  of 
soulSf  to  its  various  appliances  of  pen¬ 
ance,  its  exhaustive  study  of  casuistry, 
and  its  elaborate  pharmacopoeia  of  spirit¬ 
ual  tonics  and  febrifuges.  But  to  go 
back  to  the  evil  for  which  he  maintains 
that  an  infallible  Church  is  the  only 
remedy,  the  tendency  of  reason  to  under¬ 
mine  every  faith  for  which  we  have  not 
daily  the  evidence  of  universal  experi¬ 
ence.  He  holds,  truly  I  think,  that  no 
church,  no  witness  to  the  existence  of 
God,  can  stand  without  a  steady  dog¬ 
matic  basis,  and  that  without  submission 
to  some  visible  vicegerent  of  God  no 
dogmatic  basis  of  religious  truth  can 
ever  be  established.  Well,  I  should  be 
the  last  to  assail  dogma,  as  Mr.  Arnold, 
for  instance,  has  assailed  it.  It  seems 
to  me  that  even  the  fact  of  my  address¬ 
ing  you  implies  a  dogma — the  dogma 
that  you  and  I  really  exist.  If  God  an¬ 
nounces  His  holiness  and  love  to  man. 
He  announces  implicitly  His  own  exist¬ 
ence.  If  He  announces  the  redemption 
of  man.  He  announces  the  existence  of 
the  Redeemer.  If  we  are  convinced 
that  a  divine  light  has  illumined  our 
consciences,  that  fact  alone  implies  a 
good  many  intellectual  truths,  which 
will  more  and  more  impress  themselves 
on  us  as  we  recognize  the  fact  and  con¬ 
form  our  lives  to  it.  Theological  dogma 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  rationale 
of  the  relations  in  which  God  places 
Himself  towards  us  in  the  very  act  of 
revealing  Himself.  But  why  does  reve¬ 
lation  imply  the  possession  of  any  in¬ 
fallible  rationale  of  these  relations  ? 
The  Jews  had  a  revelation  continued 
during  many  centuries,  a  revelation 
which  made,  them  undoubtedly  the  spe¬ 
cific  medium  through  which  divine  truth 
was  revealed  to  the  world.  But  they 
had  no  infallible  authority  to  which  they 
could  appeal  on  points  in  dispute-  And 
it  cannot  be  said  that  there  never  were 
any  points  in  dispute.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  greater  prophets  has  as¬ 
sured  us  that,  at  one  time  during  the 


history  of  that  people,  “  the  prophets” 
themselves  ”  prophesy  falsely,  and  the 
priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  my 
people  love  to  have  it  so.”  How  were 
the  Jewish  people  to  know,  except  by 
trusting  their  impressions  of  character 
— a  character  educated  by  God  Himself 
— that  Jeremiah  was  divinely  taught  in 
revealing  to  them  that  other  prophets, 
who  also  claimed  to  be  the  organs  of 
divine  revelation,  in  this  case  at  least 
made  that  claim  falsely  ?  Again,  not 
only  had  the  Jewish  Church  no  infallible 
exponent  of  the  drift  of  the  divine  teach¬ 
ing,  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  even 
the  primitive  Christian  Church  made  any 
such  claim  ?  What  was  the  apostolate 
of  Judas  Iscariot  except  a  kind  of  di¬ 
vine  warning  against  attributing  too  final 
an  authority  even  to  those  earthen  ves¬ 
sels  chosen  by  the  Redeemer  Himself  ? 
Moreover,  how  should  an  infallible  au¬ 
thority-even  if  one  existed — on  the 
dogmatic  truths  involved  in  revelation, 
imply  the  right  understanding  of  these 
truths,  unless  the  believer  be  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  God  in  receiving  them  ? 
The  same  words  mean  totally  different 
things  to  the  humble  mind  and  the  ar¬ 
rogant  mind,  to  the  selfish  mind  and  to 
the  self-denying.  Even  the  infallible 
human  authority  could  inculcate  only  a 
lesson  of  error  and  illusion  when  address¬ 
ing  itself  to  a  fallible  and  sinful  believer. 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  how*  the 
infallible  human  authority  for  dogma 
could,  even  if  it  existed,  be  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  to  rebellious,  misguided,  passionate 
men,  unless  it  could  infuse  the  grace  to 
understand  spiritually,  as  well  as  author¬ 
ize  the  right  form  of  words  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  Surely  revelation,  once  com¬ 
municated,  must  live  and  exert  itself, 
and  deepen  for  itself  the  spiritual  chan¬ 
nels  in  which  it  is  to  run,  just  as  the 
original  moral  teaching,  engraved  both 
on  tables  of  stone  and  on  the  heart,  has 
lived  and  exerted  itself,  and  deepened  for 
itself  the  moral  channels  in  which  it  is  to 
run.  Both  revelations  have  been  mis¬ 
understood  ;  both  have  been  perverted  ; 
both  have  been  defied  ;  both  have  been 
ridiculed  ;  both  have  been  scorned  ;  yet 
both  have  exerted  an  ever  deepening  and 
widening  influence,  and  have  found  out 
the  true  hearts  for  which  they  were  in¬ 
tended. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  then,  that  Dr. 
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Newman’s  belief,  that  the  most  fitting 
power  to  subdue  the  anarchy  of  human 
passions  and  intellectual  pride  is  an  in¬ 
fallible  Church,  is  an  error,  and  in  error 
of  that  most  serious  kind  which,  by 
throwing  the  Church  which  boasts  in¬ 
fallibility  off  its  guard,  produces  an 
abundant  crop  of  special  dangers  and 
mistakes.  So  far  from  the  assumption 
of  infallibility  having  actually  “  pre¬ 
served  religion  in  the  world,”  and  ”  re¬ 
strained  the  freedom  of  thought  ”  which 
is  so  apt  to  run  into  ”  suicidal  excesses,” 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  that  assump¬ 
tion  has  done  more  not  only  to  foster 
”  suicidal  excesses”  in  the  Church  which 
makes  it,  but  to  drive  the  churches  which 
deny  it  into  “  suicidal  excesses”  of  an¬ 
other  kind,  than  any  other  equally  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  history  of  revela¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary  I 
heartily  join  Dr.  Newman  in  believing, 
that  the  only  attitude  of  mind  in  which 
we  can  hope  to  profit  by  revelation  is 
that  of  profound  humility  towards  an 
infallible  authority  above  us  ;  but  by 
whom  is  it  wielded,  by  man  or  by  God  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence,  or  the  vestige  of 
evidence,  that  since  Christ’s  ascension 
it  has  ever  been  put  in  commission  in 
human  hands  at  all  ?  Was  not  one  apos¬ 
tle  rebuked  as  Satan  the  moment  after 
his  confession  had  been  treated  as  put¬ 
ting  him  in  possession  of  the  keys  of  the 
new  kingdom  ?  Was  not  another  avow¬ 
edly  doubtful  whether  in  certain  in¬ 
stances  he  spoke  by  inspiration  or  only 
out  of  his  own  fallible  judgment  ?  That 
an  infallible  authority  should  impart  wis¬ 
dom  to  fallible  men  I  can  understand  ; 
that  it  should  make  over  its  own  in¬ 
fallibility  on  any  terms  to  fallible  men, 
I  cannot  understand.  And  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  result  of  the  assumption  in 
all  countries  which  have  accepted  the 
infallible  Church,  has  been  to  secure 
indeed  the  intellectual  ascendancy  of 
dogma,  but  often  at  the  cost  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  moral  ascendancy  of  the  truths 
of  which  dogma  is  but  the  skeleton. 
Roman  Catholics  who,  like  Dr.  New¬ 
man,  nourish  themselves  on  a  genuinely 
spiritual  view  of  their  own  theology, 
seem  to  me  among  the  salt  of  .the  earth. 
But  what  seems  to  be  far  commoner 
amongst  Roman  Catholic  nations  than 
even  amongst.  Protestant  nations,  is  the 
habit  of  assenting  with  the  mind  to  what 


the  heart  ignores  ;  and  is  not  this  the 
direct  consequence  of  attaching  so 
much  importance  to  the  infallibility  of 
a  Church  of  which  the  earthly  corner¬ 
stone  may  be  such  a  Judas  as  Alexander 
Borgia?  In  his  remarkable  lecture  — 
which  as  a  youth  I  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing — on  “  I'he  Political  State  of 
Catholic  Countries  no  Prejudice  to  the 
Sanctity  of  the  Church,”  I  remember  the 
full  sympathy  and  even  enthusiasm  with 
which  1  heard  Dr.  Newman  say  what  I 
trust  a  great  many  Protestants  would 
say  with  him,  that  the  Church 

"  aims  not  at  making  a  show,  but  at  doing  a 
work.  She  regards  this  wotld  and  all  that  is  in 
it  as  a  mere  shade,  as  dust  and  ashes,  compared 
with  the  value  of  one  single  soul.  She  holds 
that  unless  she  can  in  her  own  way  do  good  to 
souls,  it  is  no  use  her  doing  anything  ;  she 
holds  that  It  were  better  for  sun  and  moon  to 
drop  from  heaven,  for  the  earth  to  tail,  and  for 
the  many  millions  upon  it  to  die  of  starvation 
in  extremest  agony,  as  far  as  temporal  affliction 
goes,  than  that  one  soul,  I  will  not  say  should 
be  lost,  but  should  commit  one  single  venial 
sin,  should  tell  one  wilful  untruth,  though  it 
harmed  no  one,  or  steal  one  poor  farthing  with¬ 
out  excuse.  She  considers  the  action  oi  this 
world  and  the  action  of  the  soul  simply  incom¬ 
mensurate,  viewed  jn  their  respective  spheres  ; 
she  would  rather  save  the  soul  of  one  single 
wild  bandit  of  Calabtia,  or  whining  beggar  of 
Palermo,  than  draw  a  hundred  lines  of  railroad 
through  the  length  of  Italy,  or  carry  out  a 
sanitary  reform  in  its  fullest  details  in  every 
city  of  Sicily,  except  so  far  as  these  great 
national  works  tended  to  some  spiritual  good 
beyond  them.’* 

But,  then,  does  the  Church  habitually 
mean,  by  saving  the  soul,  what  I  am 
sure  Dr.  Newman  means  ?  Does  it 
mean  putting  an  abiding  purity  into  the 
bandit  or  the  beggar — making  him  holy 
with  the  holiness  of  Christ  ?  And  if  the 
Church  does  mean  this,  does  her  pre¬ 
sumed  infallibility  help  to  accomplish 
It  ?  In  the  same  remarkable  lecture  Dr. 
Newman  drew  a  picture  which  I  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  supposed  at  the  time  that  he 
took  from  Ireland. 

“  Take  a  mere  beggar-woman,  lazy,  ragged, 
filthy,  and  not  over-scrupulous  of  truth  (I  do 
not  say  she  has  arrived  at  perfection)  " — [here 
he  was  so  overcome  by  his  own  deep  sense  of 
humor  that  he  laughed  behind  his  MS.,  then 
crossed  himself,  and  I  think  said  a  Pater  Nos- 
ter  to  himself  before  resuming] — "  but  if  she  is 
chaste,  and  sober,  and  cheerful,  and  goes  to 
her  religious  duties,  and  I  am  supposing  not 
at  ail  an  impossible  case,  she  will,  in  the  eyas 
of  the  Church,  have  a  prospect  of  heaven,  quite 
closed  and  refused  to  the  State’s  pattern  man, 
the  just,  the  upright,  the  generous,  the  honor- 
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able,  the  conscientious,  if  he  be  all  this  not 
from  a  supernatural  po  wer— (1  do  not  determine 
whether  this  is  likely  to  be  the  fact,  but  I  am 
contrasting  views  and  principles) — not  from  a 
supernatural  power,  but  from  mere  natural 
virtue.” 

I  should  have  supposed  it  impossible 
to  be  at  heart  and  in  motive  really  just 
and  upright,  and  absolutely  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms  to  be  really  “  conscien¬ 
tious,”  from  any  mere  natural  quality. 
Indeed,  ”  virtue  ”  does  not  seem  to  me, 
in  its  highest  meaning,  a  natural  quality 
at  all,  but  distinctly  a  supernatural  one, 
though  I  would  not  for  a  moment  deny 
it  even  to  an  Atheist  who  should  follow, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  the  guidance  of 
divine  light,  while  supposing  himself  to 
be  following  only  his  own  best  instincts. 
But  my  main  criticism  on  that  pjissage  is 
that  even  in  the  country  of  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  Dr.  Newman  to  have  been  thinking 
when  he  depicted  the  chaste,  sober,  and 
religious,  though  lazy,  ragged,  and  un¬ 
truthful  beggar-woman,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  failed  to  bring  home  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  the  super¬ 
natural  character  of  those  elementary 
duties  on  which  Dr.  Newman  himself 
insists  so  justly.  Ireland  was  for  a  long 
time  the  favorite  Catholic  example  of  a 
spiritual  nation,  not  well  trained  in  those 
secular  virtues  which  are  at  the  roots  of 
prosperity.  Is  Ireland  that  favorite  ex¬ 
ample  still  ?  Does  not  that  utter  want 
of  moral  and  spiritual  courage,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  the  peasantry,  far  and 
wide,  have  submitted  to  the  decrees  of 
cruel  and  unscrupulous  Ribbonmen,  and 
have  sheltered  murderers  from  their 
well-earned  punishment,  attest  that  the 
infallible  Church  has  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  home  even  the  most  elementary 
of  spiritual  duties  to  the  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  the  people  ?  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  assumption  of  infalli¬ 
bility  as  to  dogma  has  tended  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
most  seriously  and  unduly  from  the  great 
danger  of  all  churches — namely,  the 
willingness  to  accept  true  words  about 
God,  in  the  place  of  real  spiritual  acts 
founded  on  the  love  of  His  righteous¬ 
ness. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  a  few 
words  on  one  of  the  most  momentous 
of  Dr.  Newman’s  books,  that  great  book 
on  ”  Development  of  Christian  Doc¬ 
trine,”  which  was  destined  to  anticipate 


so  curiously,  in  the  ecclesiastical  field 
much  that  Mr.  Darwin  had  to  tell  us  in 
the  field  of  biology.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  great  book,  and  one  from  which  Prot¬ 
estants  might  learn  much — much  that 
they  might  use  against  Dr.  Newman, 
much  also  that  they  might  accept  from 
him  and  apply  for  their  own  benefit. 
Now,  it  does  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ad¬ 
mit  of  doubt  that  we  ought  to  examine 
most  carefully,  as  evidence  of  what  a 
divine  revelation  was,  if  we  once  believe 
that  such  a  revelation  has  been  given, 
what  impression  it  actually  produced  on 
the  generation  which  received  it,  and  on 
its  immediate  successors.  We  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  treat  what  we  believe 
to  come  from  above  as  we  should  what 
comes  from  our  own  mixed  nature.  We 
must  admit  fully  the  possibility  that 
Revelation  may  contain  elements  which 
we  cannot  easily  apprehend,  elements 
which  it  takes  even  the  faithful  observ¬ 
ance  of  many  generations  to  apprehend 
and  justify,  elements  which  assert  their 
full  influence  over  believers  very  gradu¬ 
ally,  but  then  turn  out  to  be  of  unspeak¬ 
able  importance.  It  has  therefore  always 
seemed  to  me  that  Protestants  are  far 
too  anxious  to  depreciate  the  immense 
importance  of  the  appeal  to  the  actual 
Christianity  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  and 
the  Church  of  the  second  century.  To 
know  fully  what  Christianity  was,  we 
must  know  not  only  what  the  apostles 
have  left  to  us  in  a  documentary  form 
as  the  drift  of  their  teaching,  but  what 
was  the  immediate  effect  of  what  they 
taught,  what  the  early  Church  believed 
that  it  had  really  received  from  them, 
what  the  type  of  Christianity  w’as  after 
it  had  been  impressed  on  a  generation 
born  in  communion  with  the  Church. 
No  book  has  done  more  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  historic  treatment  than 
Dr.  Newman’s  ”  Essay  on  Develop¬ 
ment  none,  I  think,  to  lay  down  truer 
rules  for  genuine  development  ;  none, 
perhaps,  to  illustrate  those  rules  less 
fortunately  or  with  more  preconceived 
bias.  But  who  can  fail  to  be  grateful  to 
the  man  who  has  insisted  that  a  genuine 
“  development”  of  revealed  truth  must 
preserve  intact  the  original  type,  must 
keep  continuously  to  the  principles  of 
the  primitive  doctrinal  teaching,  must 
show  the  power  adequately  to  assimilate 
nutriment  foreign  yet  subservient  to  it 
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and  to  throw  off  alien  material,  must  be 
able  to  show  early  indications  that  such 
a  development  would  be  likely,  must  be 
logically  consistent  with  all  that  was 
originally  taught,  must  be  able  to  protect 
itself  by  “  preservative  additions  which 
secure  the  type  instead  of  altering  it, 
and,  finally,  must  show  tenacity  of  life  ? 
How  far  Dr.  Newman’s  instances  of 
those  tests  of  development  make  good 
his  own  position  is  a  very  different  ques¬ 
tion  indeed — is,  indeed,  a  question  like 
that  whether  the  House  of  Commons  can 
be  considered  a  “  preservative  addition” 
to  the  monarchy,  or  rather  an  addition 
which,  while  it  has  preserved  it  for  cen¬ 
turies,  is  likely  some  day  to  supersede  it. 
But  what  1  hold  to  be  the  enormous  value 
of  Dr.  Newman’s  essay  is  that  it  puts  us 
on  the  way  to  a  true  investigation  of  the 
claims  of  our  various  Churches  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  primitive  revelation  of  Christ. 
Do  we  or  do  we  not  preserve  the  original 
type  ?  Do  we  or  do  we  not  show  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  principle  with  that  primitive 
Christianity  t  Do  we  show  any  power 
of  assimilating  life  from  without,  and 
imposing  the  structural  law  of  Christian 
hearts  upon  that  life  from  without  ?  Can 
we  show  the  power  to  reject  as  alien  to 
us  what  is  poisonous  to  Christian  habits 
of  life  ?  Can  we  show  early  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  our  modern  religious  develop¬ 
ments  ?  Can  we  show  our  logical  con¬ 
tinuity  with  the  old  teaching  ?  Are  our 
“  preservative  additions  ”  monstrous  in¬ 
novations  tending  to  the  neglect  of  the 
deepest  truths,  or  real  provisions  for  the 
security  of  the  Christian  life  ?  And  is 
there  true  buoyancy  and  vital  tenacity  in 
our  developments,  or  an  ever  growing 
languor  of  life  ?  All  these  are  questions 
which  are  no  less  relevant,  and  far  more 
important,  in  regard  to  developments  of 
revelation,  than  they  are  in  biology  in 
determining  whether  certain  changes  of 
structure  cause  an  improvement  or  a 
marked  degeneration  of  the  stock  which 
exhibits  them.  One  of  the  great  evi¬ 
dences  of  Cardinal  Newman’s  genius  is 
the  proof  that  his  mind  was  running  on 
the  tests  of  genuine  developments  and 
corruptions  in  doctrine,  long  years  be¬ 
fore  the  mind  of  the  day  had  been  awak¬ 
ened  by  Darwin  and  his  contemporaries 
to  the  true  touchstone  of  development  or 
degeneration  in  biological  forms. 

And  now,  before  1  conclude,  I  must 


make  some  attempt  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  what  the  drift  of  Cardinal  Newman’s 
best  teaching  really  is. 

In  the  first  place,  though  a  great 
idealist — one  of  the  greatest  of  idealists 
in  this  sense,  that  for  him  all  material 
things  are  symbols,  and  all  spiritual 
things  the  most  vivid  of  realities — no 
one  has  pressed  home  upon  us  more 
powerfully,  1  might  almost  say  more 
painfully,  the  difference  between  an  un¬ 
real  state  of  mind  and  a  real  state  of 
mind,  between  unreal  words  and  real 
words.  Such  a  sermon  as  that  on  ”  The 
Religious  Use  of  Excited  Feelings” 
(“  Parochial  Sermons,”  vol.  i.,  sermon 
ix.),  has  in  it  all  that  is  sound  in  the 
practice  of  religious  revivals,  as  well  as 
the  antidote  for  all  that  is  unsound.  It 
is  a  death-blow  to  that  unreality  of  mind 
which  revels  in  agonies  of  remorse  and 
tumults  of  devotion,  and  does  not  reflect 
that,  as  Dr.  Newman  teaches,  ”  emotion 
and  passion  are  in  our  power  indeed  to 
repress,  but  not  to  excite  ;  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  tumults  and  swellings  of  the 
heart,  foster  them  as  we  will,  and  when 
that  time  comes  the  poor  misused  soul 
is  left  exhausted  and  resourceless.”  No 
utilitarian  teacher  has  ever  pressed  home 
so  sternly  as  Newman  the  need  of  deeds 
to  give  any  real  significance  to  words, 
or  even  to  our  feelings  ;  no  one  has  ever 
made  us  recognize  as  he  has  done  that 
right  words  and  even  right  feelings  are 
but  the  shadows  of  things,  and  that  it  is 
only  by  the  help  of  actions  that  we  can 
ever  learn  to  fathom  the  depth  of  our 
own  words,  or  to  turn  to  good  account 
our  otherwise  idle  emotions.  ‘‘  Let  not 
your  words  run  on,”  he  tells  us  ;  “  force 
every  one  of  them  into  action  as  it  goes  ’  ’ 
(ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  70).  “In  dreams  we 
sometimes  move  our  arms  to  see  if  we 
are  awake  or  not,  and  so  we  are  awak¬ 
ened.  This  is  the  way  to  keep  your 
heart  awake  also.  Try  yourself  daily  in 
little  deeds,  to  prove  that  your  faith  is 
more  than  a  deceit  ”  (ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  71). 
How  scathing  is  his  language  towards 
men  who  indulge  in  the  inculcation  of 
truths  which  they  do  not  embody  in 
their  own  lives.  He  tells  us  his  opinion 
of  mere  men  of  literature  in  no  ambigu¬ 
ous  language  :  “  A  man  of  literature  is 
considered  to  preserve  his  dignity  by 
doing  nothing,  and  when  he  proceeds 
forward  into  action,  he  is  thought  to  lose 
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his  position,  as  if  he  was  degrading  his 
calling  by  enthusiasm  and  becoming  a 
politician  or  a  partisan.  Hence  mere 
literary  men  are  able  to  say  strong  things 
against  the  opinions  of  their  age,  whether 
religious  or  political,  without  offence, 
because  no  one  thinks  they  mean  any¬ 
thing  by  them.  They  are  not  expected 
to  go  forward  to  act  upon  them,  and 
mere  words  hurt  no  one"  {ibid.  vol.  v. 
p.  42).  And  yet  he  says  :  "  To  make 
professions  is  to  play  with  edged  tools 
unless  we  attend  to  what  we  are  saying. 
Words  have  a  meaning  whether  we  mean 
that  meaning  or  not  ;  and  they  are  im¬ 
puted  to  us  in  their  real  meaning  when 
our  not  meaning  it  is  our  own  fault  " 
{ibid.  vol.  V.  p.  33).  No  one  has  done 
so  much  as  Newman  to  teach  us  at  once 
how  little  and  how  much  words  may 
mean,  how  to  one  man  they  are  the  mere 
tools  by  which  to  move  others,  for  their 
own  selfish  advantage,  while  to  another 
they  are  the  buoys  floating  on  the  surface 
by  which  the  sunken  reefs  and  quick¬ 
sands  are  mapped  out,  and  the  whole 
configuration  of  the  invisible  depths  of 
human  nature,  as  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  innumerable  soundings,  is  brought  to 
light. 

Again,  no  one  has  laid  to  heart  like 
Newman,  and  made  us  lay  to  heart  also, 
the  comparatively  small  influence  of 
mere  logic,  and  the  vast  influence  of 
unconscious  assumptions — intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual — over  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  our  inward  lives.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Newman  has  been  the 
first  to  ilbistrate  the  almost  automatic  in¬ 
fluence  exerted  by  prepossessions  and 
assumptions,  once  fairly  implanted  in 
the  heart  and  mind,  in  leavening  the 
whole  nature  ;  that  he  may  be  said  to 
have  taught  us  that  all  minds,  however 
deeply  steeped  in  a  world  of  false  teach¬ 
ing,  are  given  some  chance  of  struggling 
and  finding  their  way  to  something  bet¬ 
ter,  and  that  our  spiritual  life  depends 
on  our  eagerly  using  that  chance,  and 
voluntarily  submitting  ourselves  ever 
more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  both 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  to  the 
higher  influence  which  has  thus  touched 
our  lives.  Newman  anticipated  not  only 
the  modem  doctrine  of  evolution  in  its 
relation  to  religion,  but  also  the  modern 
doctrine  of  the  automatic  and  uncon¬ 
scious  influence  of  ideal  ferments  over 
Nxw  Sxaixs.— Vol.  XLIII.,  No.  6 


the  character  of  our  thought,  a*nd  the 
effect  produced  by  .the  latent  heat  which 
in  critical  moments  they  will  give  out  on 
the  formation  of  our  convictions. 

"  There  is  good  reason.”  he  told  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford  forty-two  years  ago,  “  for  saying 
that  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  need 
not  even  be  recognized  by  the  parties  possess¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  no  proof  that  persons  are  not  pos¬ 
sessed,  because  they  are  not  conscious,  of  an 
idea.  Nothing  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
whether  in  things  sensible  or  intellectual,  than 
the  existence  of  such  uiTperceived  impressions. 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  certain 
persons  do  not  know  themselves,  but  that  they 
are  ruled  by  views,  feelings,  prejudices,  objects, 
which  they  do  not  recognize  ?  How  common 
is  It  to  be  exhilarated  or  depressed,  we  do  not 
recollect  why,  though  we  are  aware  that  some¬ 
thing  has  been  told  us,  or  has  happened,  good 
or  bad,  which  accounts  for  our  feeling,  could 
we  but  recall  it  !  What  is  memory  itself  but  a 
vast  magazine  of  such  dormant,  but  present  and 
excitable  ideas  ?  Or  consider  when  persons 
would  trace  the  history  of  their  own  opinons  in 
past  years,  how  baffled  they  are  in  the  attempt 
to  fix  the  date  of  this  or  that  conviction,  their 
system  of  thought  having  been  all  the  while  in 
continual,  gradual,  tranquil  expansion  ;  so  that 
it  were  as  easy  to  follow  the  growth  of  the  fruit 
of  the  earth,  ‘  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after 
that  the  full  corn  in  the  eat,’  as  to  chronicle 
changes  which  involved  no  abrupt  revolution, 
or  reaction,  or  fickleness  of  mind,  but  have  been 
the  birth  of  an  idea,  the  development  in  ex¬ 
plicit  form,  of  what  was  already  latent  within 
it.  Moreover  it  is  a  question  whether  that 
Strange  and  painful  feeling  of  unreality  which 
religious  men  experience  from  time  to  time, 
when  nothing  seems  true,  or  good,  or  right, 
or  profitable,  when  Faith  seems  a  name,  and 
duty  a  mockery,  and  all  endeavors  to  do  right 
■absurd  and  hopeless,  and  all  things  forlorn  and 
dreary,  as  if  religion  was  wiped  out  of  the  world, 
may  not  be  the  direct  effect  of  the  temporary 
obscuration  of  some  master  vision  which  un¬ 
consciously  supplies  the  mind  with  spiritual  life 
and  peace.” — University  Sermons,  pp.  321-3. 

No  one,  then,  can  doubt  that  Car¬ 
dinal  Newman  has  in  relation  to  religion 
forestalled  the  leading  scientific  ideas  of 
his  younger  contemporaries — the  con¬ 
ception  of  evolution,  and  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  latent,  or  as  some  people  c^l 
it,  unconscious  thought — in  moulding 
human  life, — that  his  unique  -position 
consists  in  this,  that  while  most  of  those 
for  whom  these  ideas  have  had  a  great 
fascination  have  used  them  rather  for 
the  purpose  of  superseding  Revelation, 
and  explaining  or  trying  to  explain  how 
we  might  have  attained  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  faith  without  faith,  Newman  has 
steadily  used  these  scientific  ideas  in 
subordination  to  that  master-key  of  all 
47 
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our  beihg  which  he  has  found  in  Reve-  1 
lation.  And  yet,  instead  of  being  i 
diverted' from  the  study  of  natural  laws  ■ 
by  his  profound  devotion  to  things 
spiritual,  that  devotion  seems  to  have 
quickened  tenfold  his  keenness  of  eye 
for  the  natural  history  of  man’s  mind, 
which  he  always  rightly  regards  as  the 
very  basis  upon  which  all  supernatural 
teaching  is  necessarily  founded  and 
superinduced. 

How  shall  I  gather  up  in  one  expres¬ 
sion  the  great  Cardinal’s  characteristics  ? 
Shelley,  with  that  curious  want  of  dis¬ 
crimination  for  spiritual  things  which 
he  combined  so  strangely  with  a  de¬ 
light  in  what  is  unearthly,  called  Byron, 
in  his  “  Adonais,”  “the  Pilgrim  of 
Eternitjr.”  Of  course  it  was  “  Childe 
Harolds  Pilgrimage”  which  suggested 
to  him  this  most  inappropriate  epithet ; 
for  never  was  there  a  fine  thought  and 
expression  more  cruelly  misapplied  than 
when  this  term  was  applied  to  Byron, 
who,  as  Arnold  has  so  grandly  said,  bore 

With  haughty  scorn  that  mocked  the  smart 

From  Europe  to  the  iEtolian  shore 

The  pageant  of  his  bleeding  heart.  ’* 

All  that  was  most  delirious  and  most 
transient  in  what  Shakespeare  calls 
“life’s  fitful  fever”  Byron  experienced 
and  confided  to  the  world,  while  of 
eternity  in  time  he  never  seems  to  have 
had  a  dream.  But  for  eighty-four  years 
Newman  has  lived  amongst  us  as  though 
he  had  no  continuing  city  here,  and  com- , 
paratively  very  early  in  life  he  became 
aware  that  this  was  his  destiny.  In  one 
very  beautiful  sonnet  he  speaks  of  his 
youthful  hopes  of  “  Isaac’s  pure  bless¬ 
ing  and  a  verdant  home,”  but  tells  us 
that  he  has  been  led  on  step  by  step  till 
he  was  found  “  a  -pilgrim  pale  with 
Paul’s  sad  girdle  bound.”  And  no  one 
has  made  us  feel  as  he  has  done  the 
detachment  of  the  pilgrim  from  all 
earth’s  closest  ties,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  enters  so  vividly  into  every 
change  that  affects  the  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  prospects  not  only  of  his  own 
Church  but  of  our  whole  nation.  The 
vivid  pulse  of  time  is  to  him  the  faint 
symbol  of  eternal  interests  behind  and 
beyond  time.  In  his  wonderful  poem 
on  death,  which  he  calls  “  The  Dream 
of  Gerontius,”  he  makes  the  angel  say 
to  the  passing  soul,  “  It  is  the  very 
energy  of  thought  that  keeps  thee  from 


thy  God.”  And  while  it  was  energy  of 
thought,  no  doubt,  which  kept  Newman 
— I  wish  it  had  kept  him  permanently — 
from  the  Church  in  which  he  found 
refuge — nay,  which  kept  him  for  two 
years  from  that  Church  even  after  he 
had  taken  final  leave  of  his  Anglican 
friends,  it  is  energy  of  thought,  too, 
which  has  kept  his  life  from  being 
merged  in  the  great  Church  he  has 
joined,  and  which  has  indeed  made  him 
almost  as  much  of  a  pilgrim  since  he 
joined  it  as  he  was  for  the  ten  previous 
years  when  “  through  words  and  things  ” 
he  went  “  sounding  on  his  dim  and 
perilous  way.”  He  has  ever  been  a 
pilgrim,  and  a  “  pilgrim  of  eternity,”- if 
a  pilgrim  of  eternity  means  the  pilgrim 
who  is  severed  by  his  love  for  eternal 
things  from  that  whirl  and  eddy  of  tem¬ 
porary  interests  in  which  so  many  of  us 
turn  giddy  and  lose  our  heads.  May  I 
not  indeed  sum  up  Newman  in  the  noble 
words  in  which  his  friend  Keble  de¬ 
scribes  the  seer  and  the  watchman  who 
gaze  through  a  twilight  “  neither  clear 
nor  dark,’  ’  in  their  vigil  for  the  signs  of 
God’s  coming  ? 

“  That  is  the  heart  for  thoughtful  seer. 
Watching,  in  trance,  nor  dark  nor  clear, 

Th’  appalling  future  as  it  nearer  draws  : 

His  spirit  calm’d  the  storm  to  meet. 
Feeling  the  rock  beneath  his  feet. 

And  tracing  through  the  cloud  th’  eternal 
cause. 

>  “  That  is  the  heart  for  watchman  tnie. 

Waiting  to  see  what  God  will  do. 

As  o’er  the  Church  the  gath’ring  twilight 
falls : 

No  more  he  strains  his  wistful  eye 
If  chance  the  golden  hours  be  nigh. 

By  youthful  hope  seen  beaming  round  her 
walls. 

’’  Forc’d  from  his  shadowy  paradise. 

His  thoughts  to  Heaven  the  steadier  rise  . 
There  seek  his  answer  when  the  world  re¬ 
proves  : 

Contented  in  his  darkling  round 
If  only  he  be  faithful  found 
When  from  the  East  th’  eternal  morning 


And  yet  even  this  would  give  too  strong 
an  impression  of  the  mere  hermit  and 
recluse.  Newman  is  neither.  The  ten¬ 
derness  of  his  heart  is  at  least  as  unique 
as  the  detachment  of  his  soul  from 
earthly  interests.  And  I  cannot  impress 
this  better  than  by  concluding  with  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  words,  in  which. 
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two  years  before  he  finally  left  it,  New¬ 
man  took  his  farewell  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

O  kind  and  affectionate  hearts,  O  loving 
friends,  should  you  know  any  one  whose  lot  it 
has  been,  by  writing  or  by  word  of  mouth,  in 
some  degree  to  help  you  ....  if  he  has  ever 
told  you  what  you  knew  about  yourselves  or 
what  you  did  not  know,  has  read  to  you  your 
wants  or  feelings  and  comforted  you  by  the 


very  reading  ;  has  made  you  feel  that  there  was 
a  higher  life  than  this  daily  one  and  a  brighter 
world  than  that  you  see ;  or  encouraged  you, 
or  sobered  you,  or  opened  a  way  to  the  inquir¬ 
ing,  or  soothed  the  perplexed  ;  if  what  he  has 
said  or  done  has  ever  made  you  take  interest  in 
him  and  feel  well  inclined  towards  him,  re¬ 
member  such  a  one  in  time  to  come  though 
you  hear  him  not,  and  pray  for  him  that  in  all 
things  he  may  know  God’s  will,  and  at  all  times 
he  may  be  ready  to  fulfil  it.” 


II.  Matthew  Arnold. 


The  difference  between  the  intellect¬ 
ual  and  moral  atmospheres  which  seems 
to  have  been  breathed  by  Newman  and 
Arnold  is  so  astonishing  that  (jne  can 
hardly  realize  that,  for  sixty-four  years 
at  least,  they  have  been,  what  they  still 
are,  contemporaries.  Bunyan,  whose 
”  Pilgrim’s  Progress”  was  published  in 
1678,  says  of  his  dream  :  ”  I  espied  a 
little  before  me  a  cave,  where  two  giants, 
Pope  and  Pagan,  dwelt  in  old  time,  by 
whose  power  and  tyranny  the  men  whose 
bones,  blood,  ashes,  &c.,  lay  there,  were 
cruelly  put  to  death.  But  by  this  place 
Christian  went  without  much  danger, 
whereat  I  somewhat  wondered  ;  but  I 
have  learnt  since  that  Pagan  has  been 
dead  many  a  day  ;  and  as  for  the  other, 
though  he  be  yet  alive,  he  is,  by  reason 
of  age,  and  also  of  the  many  shrewd 
brushes  that  he  met  with  in  his  younger 
days,  grown  so  crazy  and  stiff  in  his 
joints,  that  he  can  now  do  little  more 
than  sit  in  his  cave's  mouth,  grinning  at 
pilgrims  as  they  go  by,  and  biting  his 
nails  because  he  cannot  come  at  them.” 
That  appeared  208  years  ago  ;  and  yet 
here  have  I  been  lecturing  to  you  on  one 
great  man  who  has  given  in  his  hearty 
adhesion  to  one  of  these  giants  after 
years  of  meditative  hesitation,  while  the 
second  has  been  made  captive — I  will 
not  say  by  the  other  giant  risen  from  the 
gtave,  for  I  heartily  admit  that  much  of 
Mr.  Arnold’s  spirit  is  distinctly  Chris¬ 
tian — 'but  at  least  by  a  successor  who 
has  in  him  more,  I  think,  of  Pagan 
than  of  Bunyan’s  Christian  lore.  What 
a  curious  light  is  this  on  Mr.  Arnold’s 
doctrine  of  the  ‘‘  Zeitgeist,”  the 
“Time-spirit,”  which  he  so  much  ad¬ 
mires.  In  lecturing  to  you  in  this  place 
on  Butler,  he  said  of  the  “  Analogy  ”  : 
“  The  great  work  on  which  such  im¬ 
mense  praise  has  been  lavished  is,  for 


all  real  intents  and  purposes  now,  a 
failure  ;  it  does  not  serve.  It  seemed 
once  to  have  a  spell  and  a  power  ;  but 
the  Zeitgeist  breathes  upon  it,  and  we 
rub  our  eyes,  and  it  has  the  spell  and 
the  power  no  longer.’  ’  And  in  another 
place  he  has  said  :  “  The  Spirit  of  Time 
is  a  personage  for  whose  operations  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  ;  whatever  he 
does  is  in  my  opinion  of  the  greatest  ef¬ 
fect,”  Well,  is  it  so  very  great  after 
all?  The  “Zeitgeist”  breathed  upon 
Bunyan  and  made  him  believe  that  Pa¬ 
ganism  was  dead  forever,  and  the  Papacy 
in  its  dotage.  It  breathes  upon  us  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  while  some  of 
its  children  rub  their  eyes,  and  find  that 
Giant  Pope  is  the  true  sponsor  for  reve¬ 
lation  after  all,  others  of  them  rub  their 
eyes,  and  find  that  Giant  Pagan  is  still 
in  his  youth  ;  that  there  is  indeed  no 
revelation,  and  that  Christianity,  so  far 
as  it  is  true  at  all,  is  a  truth  of  human 
nature,  not  of  theology.  To  my  mind 
the  “Zeitgeist”  is  a  will-o’-the-wisp, 
w'ho  misleads  us  at  least  as  much  as  he 
enlightens.  In  the  scene  on  the  Brocken 
in  Goethe’s  “  Faust,”  the  will-o’-the- 
wisp,  when  ordered  by  Mephistopheles 
— who  also,  we  may  remember,  has  the 
greatest  admiration  for  the  “  Zeitgeist  ’’ 
— to  conduct  them  to  the  summit,  re¬ 
plies  : 

*’  So  deep  my  awe,  I  trust  I  may  succeed 

My  fickle  nature  to  repress  indeed  ; 

But  zigzag  is  my  usual  course,  you  know.” 

And  that,  I  think,  might  very  justly  be 
said  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  Time-spirit.  Its 
usual  course  is  zigzag.  It  breathes  on 
us,  and  we  can  no  longer  see  a  truth 
which  was  clear  yesterday.  It  breathes 
again,  and  like  invisible  ink  held  to  the 
fire,  the  truth  comes  out  again  in  all  its 
brightness.  However,  the  drift  of  all 
this  is,  that  Mr.  Arnold,  while  he  sees 
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much  which  Cardinal  Newman  has  neg¬ 
lected,  has  certainly  neglected  much 
which  Cardinal  Newman  sees,  till  they 
seem  to  live  in  worlds  as  diflferent  as 
their  countenances.  On  the  one  coun¬ 
tenance  are  scored  the  indelible  signs  of 
what  a  great  Jewish  prophet  calls  “  the 
Lord’s  controversy on  the  other, 
whose  high,  benignant  brow  rises  smooth 
and  exulting  above  a  face  of  serene  conr 
fidence,  there  sits  the  exhilaration  which 
speaks  of  difficulties  surmounted  and  a 
world  that  is  either  fast  coming,  or  in 
the  thinker’s  opinion  must  soon  come, 
over  to  his  side.  Mr.  Arnold  is  a  mas- 
ter  of  the  grand  style.  He  has  the  port 
of  a  great  teacher.  He  derives  from 
his  father,  the  reformer  of  Rugby,  that 
energy  of  purpose  which  makes  itself 
felt  in  a  certain  authority  of  tone.  You 
would  never  dream  of  applying  to  him 
Wordsworth’s  fine  lines — 

**  The  intellectual  power  through  words  and 
things 

Goes  sounding  on  its  dim  and  perilous  way.” 

Rather  would  his  churches — for  in  some 
sense  Mr.  Arnold  may  be  said  to  have 
churches  of  his  own — quote  the  famous 
line — 

”  Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce,  auspice 
Teucro.” 

He  has  succeeded  in  almost  becoming 
himself  what  he  has  delineated  in 
Goethe  : 

“  For  he  pursued  a  lonely  road, 

His  eyes  on  Nature’s  plan  ; 

Neither  made  man  too  much  a  God, 

Nor  God  too  much  a  man.” 

Certainly  Mr.  Arnold  has  not  fallen  into 
the  latter  error,  whether  into  the  former 
or  not.  He  seems  to  have  no  doubts  or 
difficulties  in  steering  his  course.  He 
can  eviscerate  the  Bible,  and  restore  its 
meaning  with  the  supernatural  personal¬ 
ity  excluded.  He  can  show  you  how  to 
“  evolve  ”  the  Decalogue  from  the  two 
primitive  instincts  of  human  nature.  He 
can  reconcile  isaiah  with  the  “  Time- 
spirit,”  and  teach  us  to  read  him  with 
exceptional  delight.  He  can  show  the 
Puritans  what  they  might  gain  from  the 
children  of  Athens,  and  the  Athenian 
spirit,  wherever  it  still  exists,  what  it 
should  learn  from  the  Puritans.*  Take 
up  the  volume  of  his  Prose  Passages — 
and  1  know  no  book  fuller  of  fascinat¬ 
ing  reading — and  you  will  find  in  it  the 


rebukes  which  cultivated  Germany  ad¬ 
ministers  to  English  Philistines,  the  re¬ 
bukes  which  Conservative  good  taste 
addresses  to  rash  Reformers,  and  the 
rebukes  which  brooding  self-knowledge 
delivers  to  superficial  politicians.  You 
will  learn  there  how  Ireland  would  have 
been  dealt  with  by  statesmen  who  dive 
beneath  the  surface  ;  and  even  how  help¬ 
less  and  impotent  is  popular  foreign 
policy  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  guided 
by  middle-class  opinion.  And  when  you 
have  learned  from  his  prose  how  keen 
and  shrewd  he  is  as  an  observer  of  the 
phenomena  of  his  day,  you  may  turn  to 
his  poetry,  and  lose  yourself  in  wonder 
at  the  truth  and  delicacy  of  his  vision, 
the  purity  of  his  sympathies,  the  mellow 
melancholy  of  his  regret,  and  the  irre¬ 
pressible  elation  which  underlies  even 
that  regret  itself.  1  think  him  so  very 
great  a  poet  that  I  will  keep  what  I  have 
to  say  on  his  poetry  to  the  last  ;  but  1 
must  begin  by  referring  to  his  more  direct 
teaching,  and  especially  to  that  teaching 
which  implicitly  accepts  from  science 
the  exhortation  to  believe  nothing  which 
does  not  admit  of  complete  verification, 
and  which  is  intended  to  find  for  our 
age  a  truly  scientific  substitute  for  the 
theology  of  which  the  breath  of  the 
“  Zeitgeist  ”  has  robbed  us. 

We  must  remember,  then,  that  though 
Mr.  Arnold  proposes  to  demonstrate  for 
us  the  truthfulness  and  power  of  the 
Bible,  he  commences  by  giving  up  ab¬ 
solutely  the  assumption  that  there  is  any 
Divine  Being  who  thinks  and  loves  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Bible — a  proposition  for 
which  he  does  not  consider  that  there  is 
even  “  a  low  degree  of  probability.” 
One  naturally  asks,  “  Well,  then,  what 
remains  that  can  be  of  any  use  ?”  Does 
not  the  Bible  profess,  from  its  opening 
to  its  close,  to  be  the  revelation  of  a 
Being  who  thinks  about  man  and  loves 
him,  and  who,  because  He  thinks  about 
man  and  loves  him,  converses  with  him, 
manifests  to  him  His  own  nature  as  well 
as  man’s  true  nature;  and  insists  ”  thou 
shalt  be  holy  because  I  am  holy.”  Mr. 
Arnold,  however,  is  not  at  all  staggered 
by  this.  He  holds  that  “  we  very 
properly  and  naturally  make  ”  God  a 
Being  who  thinks  and  loves  ”  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  feeling  but  this  is  an  utterly 
unverifiable  assumption,  without  even  a 
low  degree  of  probability.  So  that  why 
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we  may  “  pro|)erly  and  naturally”  mis¬ 
lead  ourselves  by  ‘‘-language  of  feeling” 
so  very  wide  of  any  solid  ground  of  fact, 

I  cannot  imagine.  We  have  always  re¬ 
proached  the  idolaters,  as  Israel  repre¬ 
sented  them,  with  worshipping  a  God 
who  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  work 
of  men’s  hands,  the  cunning  workman¬ 
ship  of  a  carver  in  wood  or  stone.  But 
why  is  it  more  proper  or  natural  to  at¬ 
tribute,  in  the  language  of  feeling,  false 
attributes  to  ‘‘  the  stream  of  tendency, 
not  ourselves,  which  makes  for  right¬ 
eousness,”  than  it  is  to  attribute,  in  the 
language  of  feeling,  false  attributes  to 
the  graven  images  of  an  idol-founder  ? 
However,  this  is  Mr.  Arnold’s  conten¬ 
tion,  though  at  other  times  he  is  ready 
to  admit  that  whenever  emotion  has  been 
powerfully  excited  by  supposed  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  when  that  supposed  knowledge 
turns  out  to  be  illusion,  the  emotion 
will  disappear  with  the  disappearance  of 
our  belief  in  the  assumptions  which  we 
had  formerly  accepted.  I  should  have 
thought  that  this  would  apply  to  the 
Bible,  and  that  if  ever  we  could  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  is  not  even  a  low  de¬ 
gree  of  probability  for  the  conviction 
that  God  is  a  being  who  thinks  and 
loves,  all  the  emotions  excited  by  the 
innumerable  passages  in  which  He  is  re¬ 
vealed  as  such  a  being,  would  die  away 
and  be  extinguished.  But  this  is  not 
Mr.  Arnold’s  view.  On  the  contrary 
he  holds  that, 

"  Starting  from  what  may  be  verified  about 
God — that  He  is  th<;  Eternal  which  makes  for 
righteousness— and  reading  the  Bible  with  this 
idea  to  govern  us,  we  have  here  the  elements 
for  a  religion  more  solid,  serious,  awe-inspir¬ 
ing,  and  profound,  than  any  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  True,  it  will  not  be  just  the 
same  religion  which  prevails  now  ;  but  who 
supposes  that  the  religion  now  current  can  go 
on  always,  or  ought  to  go  on  ?  Nay,  and  even 
of  that  much  decried  idea  of  God  as  the  stream 
of  tendency  in  ■which  all  things  seek  to  fulfil  the 
la-m  of  their  being,  it  may  be  said  with  confi¬ 
dence  that  it  has  in  it  the  elements  of  a  religion, 
new  indeed,  but  in  the  highest  degree  serious, 
hopeful,  solemn,  and  profound.” 

It  has  always  puzzled  *me  very  much 
to  make  out  why  Mr.  Arnold  should 
think,  or  say,  that  it  is  in  any  sense 
”  verifiable,”  in  his  acceptation  of  that 
word,  that  the  power  which  makes  for 
righteousness  is  “eternal.”  But  I  be¬ 
lieve,  from  a  passage  in  “  Literature  and 


Dogma  ”  (p.  61),  that  he  really  means 
by  *‘  eternal  ”  nothing  more  than  “  en¬ 
during,”  and  by  ‘‘  enduring,”  enduring 
in  the  history  of  man  ;  so  that  the  verifi¬ 
able  proposition  which  he  takes  as  the 
foundation  of  a  new  religion  is  after  all 
nothing  more  than  this,  that  so  far  as 
Jiistory  gives  evidence  at  all,  there  has 
always  been  hitherto,  since  man  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  earth,  a  stream  of  ten¬ 
dency  which  made  for  righteousness. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  earth  came  to  an 
end,  and  there  be,  as  Mr.  Arnold  ap¬ 
parently  inclines  to  believe,  no  life  for 
man  beyond  his  life  on  earth,  then  the 
enduring  stream  of  tendency  would  en¬ 
dure  no  longer,  and  ‘‘the  eternal” 
would,  so  far  as  it  was  verifiable,  sink 
back  into  a  transitory  and  extinct  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  the  terrestrial  past.  Well, 
then,  so  far  as  the  Bible  holds  true  at 
all  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  mind,  we  must  sub¬ 
stitute  uniformly  for  the  God  who  there 
reveals  and  declares  Himself  and  His 
love,  a  being  who  cannot  either  declare 
himself  or  feel,  in  our  sense,  the  love 
which  he  is  said  to  declare  ;  one  who 
must  be  discovered  by  man,  instead  of 
discovering  himself  to  man,  and  who, 
when  discovered,  is  nothing  but  a  more 
or  less  enduring  tendency  to  a  certain 
deeper  and  truer  mode  of  life,  which  we 
call  righteous  life.  No  wonder  that  “  the 
religion  in  the  highest  degree  serious, 
hopeful,  solemn,  and  profound,”  to 
w’hich  Mr.  Arnold  hopes  to  convert  the 
world,  does  not  always  appear,  eyen  to 
himself,  either  hopeful  or  solid.  For 
example,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
his  poems,  ‘‘  Stanzas  from  the  Grande 
Chartreuse,”  he  explains,  in  a  very 
different  tone  from  that  of  the  passage  I 
have  just  quoted  from  ‘‘  Literature  and 
Dogma”  (and  I  think  a  much  more  suit¬ 
able  and  appropriate  tone),  how  help¬ 
less  and  crippled  his  religious  position 
really  is,  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
in  visiting  the  home  of  one  of  the  austere 
monastic  orders  he  could  feel  a  certain 
passion  of  regret  without  either  much 
sympathy  or  much  hope  : 

"  For  rigorous  teachers  seized  my  youth, 

And  purged  its  faith,  and  trimmed  its  fire. 
Showed  me  the  high,  white  star  of  Truth, 
There  bade  me  gaze,  and  there  aspire. 

Even  now  their  whispers  pierce  the  gloom  : 
What  dost  thou  in  this  litnng  tomb  f 
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**  Forgive  me,  masters  of  the  mind  ! 

At  whose  behest  I  long  ago 

So  much  unlearnt,  so  much  resigned — 

I  come  not  here  to  be  your  foe  ! 

I  seek  these  anchorites,  not  in  ruth| 

To  curse  and  to  deny  your  truth  ; 

“  Not  as  their  friend,  or  child,  I  speak  ! 

But  as,  on  some  far  northern  strand, 

Thinking  of  his  own  gods,  a  Greek 
In  pity  and  mournful  awe,  might  stand 
Before  some  fallen  Runic  stone — 

For  both  were  faiths,  and  both  are  gone. 

“  Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born. 

With  nowhere  yet  to  rest  my  head. 

Like  these,  on  earth  I  wait  forlorn. 

Their  faith,  my  tears,  the  world  deride  — 

I  come  to  shed  them  at  their  side.” 

In  his  poetry  Mr.  Arnold  is  often 
frank  enough,  as  he  certainly  is  here. 
In  his  prose  he  will  not  admit  that  the 
Church  to  which  he  looks  as  the  Church 
of  the  future  is“  powerless  to  be  born.” 
But  powerless  to  be  bom  it  is  ;  a 
“  stream  of  tendency,”  more  or  less 
enduring,  which  cannot  even  reveal 
itself,  is  not  a  power  to  excite  emotion 
of  any  depth  at  all,  unless  it  represents 
not  only  a  tendency,  but  a  purpose. 
Religion,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  is  “  morality 
touched  with  emotion.”  But  surely 
morality  cannot  be  ”  touched  with  emo¬ 
tion  ’  ’  without  reason,  or  at  least  excuse, 
for  the  emotion  it  is  to  excite.  And  yet 
this  is  what  Mr.  Arnold’s  language  seems 
to  point  at.  In  one  of  his  American  lect¬ 
ures  he  appears  to  say  that  the  emotions 
will  remain  even  though  the  objects 
which  properly  excite  them  disappear  ; 
and  in  another  passage  of  the  same  lect¬ 
ure  he  appears  to  intimate  that  even  the 
very  same  thought  may  be  so  expressed 
as  either  to  excite  emotion  or  not  to  ex¬ 
cite  it,  the  difference  between  the  two 
inodes  of  expression  being,  except  in  its 
actual  effect,  quite  undiscernible.  But 
if  Religion  depends  on  an  accident  of 
that  kind.  Religion  is  an  accident  itself. 
An  intention  to  make  for  Righteousness 
rightly  excites  emotion,  but  a  tendency 
and  an  intention  are  different.  Plague, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  in  God’s  hands, 
have  often  made  for  Righteousness. 
But  without  faith  in  God,  plague,  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  famine  are  more  likely  to 
touch  immorality  with  emotion  than  to 
touch  morality  with  it. 

How,  then,  is  Mr.  Arnold  to  conjure 
up  the  emotion  which  certainly  does  not 
seem  to  be  naturally  radiated  from  this 


more  or  less  enduring  “  stream  of  ten¬ 
dency”?  He  strives  to  excite  it  by  dis¬ 
closing  to  us  the  promise  of  life,  which 
is  implicit  in  all  conformity  to  this 
”  stream  of  tendency  for  life  is  the 
word  which,  in  Mr.  Arnold’s  teaching, 
takes  the  place  of  faith.  He  values 
Christ’s  teaching  because  he  says  that  it 
discloses  the  true  secret  of  life — because 
it  discloses  a  new  life  for  the  world,  even 
after  faith  (as  we  understand  it)  is  dead. 
This  is  the  promise  which  he  makes  his 
favorite  thinker,  M.  de  Senancour,  bet¬ 
ter  known  as  the  author  of  “  Ober- 
roann,”  address  to  him  : 

"  Though  more  than  half  thy  years  be  past, 

And  spent  thy  youthful  prime  ; 

Though,  round  thy  firmer  manhood  cast. 
Hang  weeds  of  our  sad  time, 

“  Whereof  thy  youth  felt  all  the  spell. 

And  traversed  all  the  shade — 

Though  late,  though  dimmed,  though  weak, 
yet  tell 

Hope  to  a  world  new  made  ! 

“  Help  it  to  fill  that  deep  desire. 

The  want  which  racked  our  brain. 

Consumed  our  heart  with  thirst  like  fire. 
Immedicable  pain  ; 

”  Which  to  the  wilderness  drove  out 
Our  life,  to  Alpine  snow. 

And  palsied  all  our  word  with  doubt. 

And  ail  our  work  with  woe. 

“  What  still  of  strength  is  left,  employ 
That  end  to  help  attain  : 

Ont  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy 
Lifting  mankind  again  /” 

And  that  is  the  purpose  to  which  Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  has  devoted  what  we  may 
call  his  quasi- theological  writings  ;  in 
other  words,  his  writings  produced  to 
show  that  we  may  get  all  the  advantages 
of  theology  without  the  theology — which 
we  can  and  must  do  without.  This  new 
teaching  is  that  which  Tennyson  has  so 
tersely  and  finely  expressed  in  ”  The 
Two  Voices”  : 

"  ’Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant ; 

Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant : 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  I  want.” 

To  the  same  effect  Arnold  quotes  M.  de 
Senancour  :  V  The  aim  for  men  is  to 
augment  the  feeling  of  joy,  to  make  our 
expansive  energy  bear  fruit,  and  to  com¬ 
bat  in  all  thinking  beings  the  principle 
of  degradation  and  misery.”  And  Mr. 
Arnold’s  new  version  of  Christianity 
promises  us  this  life.  ”  The  all-ruling 
effort  to  live  ”  is  identical,  he  says,  with 
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“  the  desire  for  happiness,”  and  this 
craving  for  life  is,  he  asserts,  sanctioned 
by  Christ  in  the  saying,  ”  I  am  come 
that  men  might  have  lifCy  and  might 
have  it  more  abundantly  ;  and  ye  will 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  may  have  life.” 

I  had  always. thought  this  a  promise  of 
life  given  by  a  being  in  whose  hands  is 
the  power  to  bestow  it.  Not  so  Mr. 
.Arnold.  This  power  of  attaining  life, 
and  attaining  it  in  greater  abundance, 
is,  he  declares,  a  mere  natural  secret 
which  Christ  had  discovered,  and  which 
any  man  may  rediscover  for  himself.  It 
is  a  method  of  obtaining  life,  of  obtain¬ 
ing  “exhilaration.”  Indeed,  exhilara¬ 
tion  is,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  one  of  the 
greatest  qualities  of  the  Hebrew  proph¬ 
ets.  And  this  exhilaration  is  attainable 
by  a  merely  natural  process — namely, 
the  renunciation  by  man  of  the  super¬ 
ficial  and  temporary  self,  in  favor  of  the 
deeper  and  permanent  self.  In  “  Lit¬ 
erature  and  Dogma”  Mr.  Arnold  has 
explained  “  the  secret  of  Jesus,”  the 
true  secret,  as  he  holds,  for  riding  buoy¬ 
antly  upon  • 

“  That  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy, 
Lifting  mankind  again.” 

We  are  there  told  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity  is  not  the  possession  of 
supernatural  life  flowing  from  the  love 
or  gift  of  a  supernatural  being,  but  is 
simply  the  use  of  a  natural  secret  of  the 
wise  heart.  The  secret  is  conveyed  in 
Christ’s  promise  :  ”  He  that  loveth  his 
life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  hateth  his 
life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life 
eternal.  Whosoever  would  come  after 
me,  let  him  renounce  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me.” 
Christ’s  method,  he  says, 

”  Directed  the  disciple’s  eye  inward,  and  set 
his  consciousness  to  work  ;  and  the  6rst  thing 
his  consciousness  told  him  was  that  he  had 
two  selves  pulling  him  different  ways.  Till  we 
attend,  till  the  method  is  set  at  work,  it  seems 
as  if  '  the  wishes  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  thoughts  ’  (Eph.  ii.  3)  were  to  be  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course  ;  as  if  an  impulse  to  do 
a  thing  means  that  we  should  do  it  ;  but  when 
we  attend  we  find  that  an  impulse  to  do  a 
thing  is  really  in  itself  no  reason  at  all  why 
we  shoi^d  do  it,  because  impulses  proceed  from 
two  sources  quite  different,  and  of  quite  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  authority.  St.  Paul  contrasts 
them  as  the  inward  man  and  the  man  in  our 
members  ;  the  mind  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit¬ 
ual  mind.  Jesus  contrasts  them  as  life  proper¬ 
ly  so  named  and  life  in  this  world.  And  the 


moment  we  seriously  attend  to  conscience,  to 
the  suggestions  which  concern  practice  and  con¬ 
duct,  we  can  see  plainly  enough  from  which 
source  a  suggestion  comes,  and  that  the  sug¬ 
gestions  from  one  source  are  to  overrule  sug¬ 
gestions  from  the  other.”  (”  Literature  and 
Dogma,”  pp.  201-2.)  ”  The  breaking  the  sway 
of  what  is  commonly  called  oneself,  ceasing 
our  concern  with  it,  and  leaving  it  to  perish, 
is  not,  he  (».r.,  Jesus  Christ)  said,  being 
thwarted  or  crossed,  but  living.  And  the 
proof  of  this  is  that  it  has  the  character  of  life 
in  the  highest  degree — the  power  of  going 
right,  hitting  the  mark,  succeeding.  That  is, 
it  has  the  character  of  happiness,  and  happi¬ 
ness  is  for  Israel  the  same  thing  as  having  the 
Eternal  with  us — seeingthe  salvation  of  God.” 
(“  Literature  and  Dogma,”  p.  203.) 

Now,  surely  it  is  hardly  justifiable  for 
Mr.  Arnold,  in  describing  the  ”  secret 
of  Jesus,”  to  substitute  for  the  words  of 
Jesus  words  of  his  own  so  very  different 
in  tone  and  meaning  from  those  in  which 
that  secret  was  first  disclosed.  Where 
does  our  Lord  ever  say  that  the  evidence 
of  spiritual  life  is  in  the  consciousness  it 
gives  us  of  hitting  the  mark,  of  succeed¬ 
ing  f  If  we  are  to  take  our  Lord’s  secret, 
let  us  take  it  in  his  own  language,  not  in 
Mr,  Arnold’s,  Turn  then  to  his  own 
language,  and  what  do  we  find  ?  We 
find,  ”  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God.”  Does  that  mean 
the  same  thing  as,  for  they  shall  have 
the  jo'y  of  feeling  that  they  have  ”  hit 
the  mark,  that  they  have  succeeded  ?” 
Again,  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God.”  Does  that  mean  the  same  as 
”  for  they  shall  feel  that  they  have  at¬ 
tained  true  success  ?”  “  Blessed  are  ye 

when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute 
you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely  for  my  sake.  Re¬ 
joice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven.”  Does  that 
mean  the  same  as,  “  the  more  you  are 
persecuted  and  maligned,  the  greater  is 
your  reward  on  earth,  no  matter  whether 
there  be  any  world  beyond  this  or  not  ?” 
Yet  that  it  what  Mr.  Arnold  tries  to 
make  it  mean  in  order  to  reconcile  his 
interpretation  of  the  ”  secret  of  Jesus” 
with  the  actual  words  of  Jesus.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  Mr.  Arnold  misreads  even  the 
language  of  the  conscience  when  he 
makes  it  say  that  as  we  advance  in  our 
development  we  become  aware  “  of  two 
lives,  one  permanent  and  impersonal, 
the  other  transient  and  bound  to  our 
contracted  self ;  he  becomes  aware  of 
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two  selves,  one  higher  and  real,  the 
other  inferior  and  apparent;  and  that 
the  instinct  in  him  truly  to  live,  the  de¬ 
sire  for  happiness,  is  served  by  following 
the  first  self  and  not  the  second.’ 

("  Last  Essays  on  Church  and  Relig¬ 
ion,”  pp.  116-117.)  'Vhat  we  really  be¬ 
come  aware  of  is,  that  behind  the  loud- 
voiced,  strenuous,  well-established  self 
of  our  lower  nature,  there  is  growing  up 
a  faint,  embryo,  struggling,  nobler  self, 
without  strength,  without  permanence  ; 
but  that  on  the  side  of  that  self  there 
pleads  another  and  higher  power,  offer¬ 
ing  us,  if  we  listen  to  the  nobler  voice, 
infinite  prospects  of  a  new  world  of  com¬ 
munion,  a  new  buoyancy,  a  new  career. 
It  is  not  the  nobler  self  which  is,  as  Mr. 
Arnold  says,  strong  and  permanent. 
Nothing  can  be  weaker  or  more  fitful. 
But  the  promise  is,  that  if  we  give  our¬ 
selves  to  the  weak  and  fitful  but  nobler 
voice,  our  doing  so  will  bring  us  into 
direct  communion  with  one  who  is  really 
strong,  who  is  really  permanent,  who  is 
really  eternal  ;  not  merely  what  Mr. 
Arnold  means  by  eternal — namely,  more 
or  less  enduring.  I  take  it  that  ”  the 
secret  of  Jesus  '  ’  is  wholly  misinterpreted 
if  its  promise  of  a  communion  between 
the  weaker  but  nobler  self  and  the  eter¬ 
nal  source  of  life  and  light  be  ignored. 
It  falls  in  that  case  from  the  secret  of 
Jesus  to  the  secret  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
Now  “the  secret  of  Jesus”  is  life  in¬ 
deed.  The  secret  of  Matthew'  Arnold 
is  only  better  than  death,  because  it  gives 
its  suffrage  on  the  right  side,  but  with 
the  right  suffrage  fails  to  connect  the 
promise  and  the  earnest  of  joy  with 
which  Jesus  Christ  connected  it.  I 
think  every  reasonable  reader  of  the 
Bible  must  perceive  that  if  this  promise 
of  permanent  joy  in  an  eternal  love  is 
not  true,  the  whole  chain  of  Hebrew 
prophecy  is  false  and  misleading,  from 
the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  death  of  St. 
Paul. 

But  then  Mr.  Arnold  will  turn  upon 
me  with  his  demand  for  verification  : 
Can  the  promise  be  verified  ?  “  Exjjeri- 
lence  proves  that  whatever  for  men  is 
true,  men  can  verify.”  I  should  an¬ 
swer,  certainly  it  is  verifiable  in  a  sense 
even  truer  and  higher  than  that  in  which 
Mr.  Arnold’s  own  rationale  of  the  moral 
secret,  which  he  misnames  the  secret  of 
Je9us,  is  verifiable.  Even  Mr.  Arnold 


admits  that  his  interpretation  of  the 
secret  of  Jesus  has  not  always  been  veri¬ 
fied. 

“  People  may  say,"  he  tells  us,  "  they  have 
not  got  this  sense  that  their  instinct  to  live  is 
serv^  by  loving  their  neighbors  ;  they  may 
say  that  they  have,  in  other  words,  a  dull  and 
uninformed  conscience.  But  that  does  not 
make  the  experience  less  a  true  thing,  the  real 
experience  of  the  race.  Neither  does  it  make 
the  sense  of  this  experience  to  be,  any  the 
less,  genuine  conscience.  And  it  is  genuine 
conscience,  because  it  apprehends  what  does 
really  serve  our  instinct  to  live,  or  desire  for 
happiness.  And  when  Shaftesbury  supposes 
the  case  of  a  man  thinking  vice  and  selfishness 
to  be  truly  as  much  for  his  advantage  as  virtue 
and  benevolence,  and  concludes  that  such  a 
case  is  without  remedy,  the  answer  is,  ‘  Not  at 
all  ;  let  such  a  man  get  conscience,  get  right 
experience.’  And  if  the  man  does  not,  the 
result  is  not  that  he  goes  on  just  as  well  with¬ 
out  it ;  the  result  is,  that  he  is  lost."  ("  Last 
Essays  on  Church  and  Religion,”  pp.  115, 116.) 

Well,  if  that  is  what  Mr.  Arnold  means 
by  verification,  I  think  that  it  is'  easy  to 
show  that  there  is  a  much  more  perfect 
verification  for  the  ordinary  and  natural 
interpretation  of  “  the  secret  of  Jesus” 
than  for  his  mutilated  interpretation  of 
it.  If  it  is  verification  to  appeal  to  the 
best  experience  of  the  best,  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  experience  of  those  who  have  most 
intimately  studied  the  various  discipline 
of  life,  who  can  doubt  what  the  reply 
must  be  to  the  question.  Does  experi¬ 
ence  testify  to  the  self-sufficiency  and 
adequacy  to  itself  of  what  Mr.  Arnold 
calls  the  permanent  and  higher  self,  or 
rather  to  its  growing  sense  of  inadequacy 
and  dependence,  and  to  its  constant  ref¬ 
erence  to  that  higher  life  in  communion 
with  which  it  lives  ?  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  Mr.  Arnold's  mutilated  in¬ 
terpretation  of  “the  secret  of  Jesus,” 
which  omits  indeed  the  very  talisman  of 
the  whole,  will  receive  no  confirmation 
at  all  from  the  higher  experience  of  the 
race,  which  testifies  to  nothing  more  per¬ 
sistently  than  this,  that  growing  humility 
and  the  deepest  possible  sense  of  the 
dependence  of  the  nobler  self  on  com¬ 
munion  with  a  righteous  being  external 
to  it,  is  the  unfailing  experience  of  those 
in  whom  the  nobler  self  is  most  adequate¬ 
ly  developed.  Mr.  Arnold’s  rationale 
of  what  he  erroneously  terms  the’*  more 
permanent  ”  and  ”  stronger”  self — but 
what  experience  proves  to  be  indeed  a 
very  variable  and  very  weak  self,  leaning 
on  constant  communion  with  another  for 
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its  strength — is  a  mutilation  of  the  true 
experience  of  man  as  delivered  by  the 
Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation. 
Take  the  Psalmist :  “  Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  I  desire  in  comparison  with  thee. 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  God 
is  the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  por¬ 
tion  forever.”  Take  Isaiah  :  “  Woe  is 
me,  for  I  am  undone  ;  because  1  am  a 
man  of  uilclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  a  i>eople  of  unclean  lips  ;  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord 
of  hosts.”  Take  St.  Paul  ;  “I  was 
with  you  in  weakness,  and  in  fear,  and 
in  much  trembling.  And  my  speech  and 
my  preaching  was*  not  with  enticing 
words  of  man’s  wisdom,  but  in  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power  :  that 
your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God.” 
It  is  impossible  to  And  in  the  Bible  any¬ 
thing  like  a  reference  to  the  permanent 
and  stronger  self  which  asserts  itself  in 
us.  The  testimony  is  always  to  a  nobler 
but  weaker  self,  which  leans  on  the  sus¬ 
taining  grace  of  God.  Well,  but  says 
Mr.  Arnold  in  opposing  Bishop  Butler’s 
view  that  the  most  we  can  hope  for  in 
this  life  is  to  escape  from  misery  and  not 
to  obtain  happiness, — in  this  contention 
Butler  goes  counter  not  only  to  the  most 
intimate,  ”  the  most  sure,  the  most  irre¬ 
sistible  instinct  of  human  nature,”  but 
also  "  to  the  clear  voice  of  our  religion.” 
”  Rejoice  and  give  thanks,”  exhorts  the 
Old  Testament.  ”  Rejoice  evermore,” 
exhorts  the  New.  That  is  most  true, 
but  what  is  the  ground  of  these  constant 
exhortations  in  both  Old  Testament  and 
New  ?  Surely  not  the  strength  and 
depth  of  the  life,  even  the  higher  life,  in 
man,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  largeness 
and  generosity  of  the  succor  granted  to 
the  righteous  by  God.  On  what,  for 
instance,  is  grounded  the  injunction 
which  Mr.  Arnold  quotes  from  the  Old 
Testament  ?  On  this,  that  ”  the  Lord 
hath  done  marvellous  things  :  his  right 
hand,  and  his  holy  arm,  hath  wrought 
salvation  for  him.”  And  again  on  this, 
that  “  the  Lord  hath  made  known  his 
salvation  :  his  righteousness  hath  he 
openly  showed  in  the  sight  of  the 
nations.”  Can  Mr.  Arnold  justify  such 
a  ground  for  rejoicing  as  that,  on  the  lips 
of  any  one  who  disbelieves  altogether  in 
a  God  who  ”  thinks  and  loves”?  Again, 


what  is  the  context  of  the  injunction, 
taken  from  the  New  Testament  ?  "  Re¬ 
joice  evermore.  Pray  without  ceasing. 
In  everything  give  thanks  :  for  this  is 
the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  concerning 
you.”  The  ground  of  rejoicing  is  a  will 
— a  will  which  is  equally  made  the  ground 
of  prayer  ;  without  the  ground  for  pray¬ 
ing  there  could  be  no  ground  for  rejoic¬ 
ing.  Without  a  known  will  of  God  there 
could  be  neither  the  one  nor  the'  other. 
And  it  is  the  humility  which  recognises 
the  strength,  external  to  its  own,  which 
is  the  source  at  once  of  the  joy  and  the 
prayer.  The  life  which  is  so  abundantly 
promised  throughout  the  Bible  is  indeed 
not  natural  life,  as  Mr.  Arnold  explains 
it,  but  what  we  are  more  accustomed  to 
call  grace  :  the  life  poured  in  from  out¬ 
side. 

Nor,  indeed,  can  I  understand  how 
Mr.  Arnold’s  explanation  can  hold  at 
all,  without  this  supernatural  source  of 
strength  and  joy.  When  Mr.  Arnold 
says  that  it  is  the  “permanent”  and 
“  stronger”  self  which  conquers,  and 
gives  us  life  by  the  conquest,  is  it  inap¬ 
propriate  to  ask.  How  permanent,  and 
how  strong  ?  Suppose,  as  has  often  hap¬ 
pened,  that  the  deeper  and  nobler  self 
suggests  a  course  which  involves  instant 
death,  where  is  the  permanence  ?  Mr. 
Arnold  will  hear  nothing  of  the  promise 
of  immortality.  That  is  to  him  Aher- 
glaube,  over-belief,  belief  in  excess  of 
the  evidence.  In  some  of  his  most  ex¬ 
quisite  lines  he  speaks  of  death  as  the 

"  Stern  law  of  every  mortal  lot 

Which  man,  proud  man,  finds  hard  to  bear. 

And  builds  himself,  1  know  not  what 

Of  second  life,  I  know  not  where.” 

So  that  he  guarantees  us  assuredly  no 
permanence  for  the  nobler  self..  And 
then  as  to  strength  :  is  the  nobler  self 
strong  enough  to  endure  the  hard  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  often  imposed  on  us 
by  our  best  acts — the  slander  and  per¬ 
secution  to  which  we  expose  ourselves, 
the  misery  which  we  bring  on  our¬ 
selves  ?  The  answer  of  the  Bible  is 
plain  enough  :  No,  it  is  not ;  but  you 
may  rely  on  the  grace  promised  to  the 
weakest,  if  you  comply  with  the  ad¬ 
monitions  of  that  grace.  Mr.  Arnold 
can  make  no  such  reply.  Unless  the 
nobler  self  is  intrinsically  also  the 
stronger  self,  in  his  opinion  you  are  lost. 
It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  injunction 
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to  “  rejdice  and  Rive  thanks,”  the  in¬ 
junction  to  ”  rejoice  evermore,”  cannot 
be  justified  except  in  connection  with  a 
trust  in  One  who  can  give  us  real  suc¬ 
cor  from  without,  under  the  prospect  of 
certain  death,  and  the  still  more  certain 
collapse  of  human  powers  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  great  trials  and  temptations. 

In  a  word,  the  faith  taught  by  revela¬ 
tion  is  not,  as  Mr.  Arnold  himself  ad¬ 
mits,  Mr.  Arnold’s  faith.  The  former 
is  intended  to  awaken  and  discipline  a 
group  of  genuine  affections,  using  the 
word  in  the  same  sense — though  in  the 
same  sense  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of 
life — as  we  use  it  of  the  human  affec¬ 
tions.  Read  the  Psalms,  and  you  will 
find  in  them  the  germs  of  all  the  affec¬ 
tions  generated  in  his  disciples  by 
Christ's  own  teaching  ;  the  shame,  the 
grief,  the  remorse,  the  desolation,  the 
hope,  the  awe,  the  love  in  its  highest 
sense,  which  human  beings  feel  in  the 
presence  of  a  human  nature,  holier, 
deeper,  richer,  stronger,  nobler  than 
their  own,  when  they  have  sinned  against 
it,  and  are  conscious  of  its  displeasure, 
its  retributive  justice,  its  joy  in  human 
repentance,  and  its  forgiveness.  The 
whole  drift  of  revelation  is  to  excite  these 
affections,  to  make  us  feel  the  divine 
passion  which  our  human  passions  elicit, 
to  reach  the  deepest  fountain  of  our 
tears,  and  to  fill  us  with  that  joy  which, 
however  deep,  is  all  humility  and  all 
gratitude,  because  its  source  is  the  love 
of  another,  and  not  the  strength  or  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  our  own  life.  Well,  this  is  not, 
and  could  not  be,  Mr.  Arnold’s  religion. 
In  his  expurgated  Bible,  the  affections 
in  this  sense  have  to  be  omitted.  He 
tells  us  quite  plainly  that  the  facts — or, 
as  he  calls  them,  “  the  supposed  facts” 
— by  which  the  religious  affections  have 
been  fostered  in  us  are  illusions,  that 
our  religion  is  nothing  in  the  world  but 
the  culture  of  that  ideal  life  which  man 
has  happily  a  tendency  to  develop. 
These  are  his  words  : 

“  The  future  of  poetry  is  immense,  because 
in  poetry,  where  it  is  worthy  of  its  high  des¬ 
tinies,  our  race,  as  time  goes  on,  will  find  an 
ever  surer  and  surer  stay.  There  is  not  a  creed 
which  is  not  shaken,  not  an  accredited  dogma 
which  is  not  shown  to  be  questionable,  not  a 
received  tradition  which  does  not  threaten  to 
dissolve.  Our  religion  has  materialized  itself 
in  the  fact — in  the  supposed  fact ;  it  has  at¬ 
tached  its  emotion  to  the  fact,  and  now  the  fact 
is  failing  it.  But  for  poetry  the  idea  is  every¬ 


thing  ;  the  rest  is  a  world  of  illusion-~of  divine 
illusion  Poetry  attaches  its  emotion  to  the 
idea  ;  the  idea  is  the  fact." 

Well,  if  that  be  so,  the  emotion  which 
Mr.  .Arnold  insists  on,  in  order  to  trans¬ 
form  morality  into  religion,  becomes  a 
very  mild  and  aesthetic  kind  of  emotion 
indeed  :  not  one  which  can  penetrate 
the  sinner’s  heart  with  anguish,  not  one 
which  can  irradiate  the  penitent’s  heart 
with  gratitude.  Imagine  the  changes 
which  you  must  make  in  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist  to  empty  it  of  what  Mr. 
Arnold  calls  belief  in  ”  the  supposed 
fact,”  and  to  conform  the  emotions  to 
that  which  is  attached  to  ”  the  idea” 
alone :  ' 

"  Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins,  and  blot  out 
all  mine  iniquities.  Create  in  me  a  dean  heart, 
O  God  ;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me. 
Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence  ;  and  take 
not  thy  holy  spirit  from  me.  Restore  unto  me 
the  joy  of  thy  salvation  ;  and  uphold  me  with 
thy  free  spirit.  ...  O  Lord,  open  thou  my 
lips ;  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth  thy 
praise.  For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice  ;  else 
would  I  give  it ;  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt 
offering.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God, 
thou  wilt  not  despise." 

Take  the  divine  illusion,  as  Mr.  Arnold 
calls  it,  out  of  this,  and  how  much  of 
“  the  emotion”  requisite  for  religion 
would  remain  ?  Has  he  not  himself 
told  us  ’ — 

“  That  gracious  Child,  that  thorn-crown’d 
Man  ! 

— He  lived  while  we  believed. 

"  While  we  believed,  on  earth  he  went. 

And  open  stood  his  grave. 

Men  called  from  chamber,  church,  and  tent ; 
And  Christ  was  by  to  save. 

"  Now  he  is  dead  !  Far  hence  he  lies 
In  the  lorn  Syrian  town  ; 

And  on  his  grave,  with  shining  eyes. 

The  Syrian  stars  look  down. 

*'  In  vain  men  still,  with  hoping  new. 

Regard  his  death-place  dumb. 

And  say  the  stone  is  not  yet  to, 

And  wait  for  words  to  come. 

"  Ah,  o’er  that  silent  sacred  land. 

Of  sun,  and  arid  stone. 

And  crumbling  wall,  and  sultry  sand. 
Sounds  now  one  word  alone  ! 

"  From  David’s  lips  that  word  did  roll, 

’Tis  true  and  living  yet : 

No  man  can  save  his  brother  s  soul. 

Nor  pay  his  brother’s  debt. 

"  Alone,  self  pois’d,  henceforward  man 
Must  labor  ! — must  resign 
His  all  too  human  creeds,  and  scan 
Simply  the  way  divine." 
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Well,  then,  where  is  the  “  emotion” 
with  which  “  morality”  must  be  touched, 
in  order  to  transform  it  into  religion,  to 
come  from  ?  Mr.  Arnold  makes  no  an¬ 
swer, — except  that  it  must  be  emotion 
excited  by  ideas  alone,  and  not  by  sup¬ 
posed  facts,  which,  as  he  says,  will  not 
stand  the  tests  of  scientific  verification. 

But  with  regard  to  that  asserted  de¬ 
mand  of  science  for  verification,  let  me 
just  make  one  final  observation  :  that  in 
the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  uses  it, 
to  explode  all  belief  in  light  coming  to 
us  from  a  mind  higher  than  our  own,  it 
equally  explodes  belief  in  the  authority 
of  those  suggestions  of  the  deeper  self  to 
which  what  he  calls  the  “  secret  of 
Jesus”  teaches  us  to  defer.  For  why 
are  we  to  obey  them  ?  Mr,  Arnold  re¬ 
plies  simply,  human  experience  teaches 
us  that  it  adds  to  our  life,  to  our  happi¬ 
ness,  to  the  vitality  of  our  true  and  per¬ 
manent  self,  to  do  so.  But  how  are  we 
to  get  the  verification  without  trying  both 
the  wrong  way  and  the  right  ?  You 
cannot  found  on  mere  experience  with¬ 
out  the  experience.  And  does,  then,  the 
way  to  virtue  lead  through  sin  alone  ? 
Mr.  Arnold  guards  himself  by  saying  that 
some  “  finely-touched”  souls  have  "  the 
presentiment  ’•  of  how  it  will  be — a  pre¬ 
sentiment,  I  suppose,  derived  by  evolu¬ 
tion  from  the  experience  of  ancestors. 
But  is  it  a  duty,  then,  to  found  your 
actions  on  those  obscure  intimations 
which  your  ancestors’  experience  may 
have  transmitted  to  you  ?  Should  you 
not  test  your  ancestors’  experience  for 
yourself  before  adopting  it  ?  Should 
you  not  sin  in  order  to  sure  that  sin 
saps  your  true  life  and  diminishes  your 
fund  of  happiness  ?  I  fear  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Arnold  but  to  admit  that 
this  is  not  sin — that  trying  evil  in  order 
to  be  sure  it  is  evil,  is  not  forbidden  by 
any  law,  if  there  be  no  spiritual  nature 
higher  than  man’s,  which  lays  its  yoke 
upon  us,  and  subdues  us  into  the  attitude 
of  reverence  and  awe.  The  principle 
which  Mr.  Arnold  calls  ”  verification” 
is  in  reality  fatal  to  all  purity.  It  makes 
experience  of  evil  the  ground  of  good. 
For  myself,  I  believe  that  there  is  enough 
verification  for  the  purposes  of  true  mo¬ 
rality  in  the  recognition,  without  the  test 
of  experience,  of  the  higher  character  of 
the  nature  confronted  with  our  own  ; 
and  that  we  may  learn  the  reality  of  reve¬ 


lation,  the  reality  of  a  divine  influence 
which  should  be  a  law  to  us,  and  rebel¬ 
lion  against  which  is,  in  the  deepest 
sense,  sin,  without  trying  the  effect  of 
that  rebellion,  without  making  proof  of 
both  the  alternatives  before  us.  The 
life  even  of  the  truest  human  affections 
is  one  long  protest  against  the  principle 
that  you  can  know  nothing  w'ithout  what 
is  termed  experiment  and  verification  in 
the  scientific  sense  of  the  word.  What 
creature  which  has  learnt  to  love,  tries 
the  effect  of  piercing  the  heart  of  another 
before  it  learns  to  reject  that  course  as 
treachery  ?  Revelation,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  an  appeal  to  the  human  affections 
— a  divine  discipline  for  them.  It  no 
more  demands  experiment  and  verifica¬ 
tion,  in  the  scientific  sense  which  men 
try  to  foist  so  inappropriately  into  our 
moral  life,  than  a  parent  would  think  of 
demanding  from  his  child  that,  in  order 
to  be  sure  that  his  wishes  and  commands 
are  wise,  the  child  should  make  experi¬ 
ments  in  disobedience,  and  only  conform 
to  his  father's  injunctions  after  he  had 
learned  by  a  painful  experience  that  these 
experiments  had  ended  in  pain  and  dis¬ 
comfiture. 

In  insisting  on  the  striking,  I  might  al¬ 
most  say  the  dismaying,  contrast  between 
the  great  Oxford  leader,  whose  whole 
mind  has  been  occupied  with  theological 
convictions  from  his  earliest  years  of 
Oxford  life  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
Oxford  leader  who  has  avowed  himself 
unable  to  see  even  a  slender  probability 
that  God  is  a  being  who  thinks  and  loves, 

I  said  that  I  hoped  to  do  something  to 
attenuate  the  paradox  before  I  had 
done.  This  is  probably  the  right  place 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject,  for 
undoubtedly  it  is  the  assumption  run¬ 
ning  through  Mr.  Arnold’s  theoretical 
writings,  that  no  belief  is  trustworthy 
which  has  not  what  he  calls  the  verifica¬ 
tion  of  experience  to  sustain  it,  to  which 
we  owe  his  repudiation  of  all  theology. 
Undoubtedly,  the  twenty  years  or  so  by 
which  he  is  Cardinal  Newman’s  junior 
made  an  extraordinary  difference  in  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  Oxford,  and 
of  the  English  world  of  letters  outside 
Oxford,  during  the  time  at  which  a 
thoughtful  man’s  mind  matures.  Mr. 
Arnold  was  not  too  late  at  Oxford  to  feel 
the  spell  of  Dr.  Newman,  but  his  mind 
was  hardly  one  to  feel  the  whole  force 
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of  that  spell,  belonging  as  his  mind  does, 

I  think,  rather  to  the  Stoical  than  to  the 
religious  school — the  school  which  mag¬ 
nifies  self-dependence,  and  regards  se¬ 
rene  calm,  not  passionate  worship,  as 
the  highest  type  of  the  moral  life.  And 
he  was  at  Oxford  too  late,  I  think,  for 
the  full  experience  of  the  limits  within 
which  alone  the  scientific  conception 
of  life  can  be  said  to  be  true.  A 
little  later,  men  came  to  see  that  sci¬ 
entific  methods  are  really  quite  inap¬ 
plicable  to  the  sphere  of  moral  truth 
— that  the  scientific  assumption  that 
whatever  is  true  can  be  verified,  is,  in 
the  sense  of  the  word  “verification” 
which  science  applies,  a  very  serious 
blunder,  and  that  such  verification  as  we 
can  get  of  moral  truth  is  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent,  though  I  will  not  scruple  to  say  a 
no  less  satisfactory,  kind,  from  that 
which  we  expect  to  get  of  scientific  truth. 
Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  me  to  have  imbibed 
the  prejudices  of  the  scientific  season  of 
'blossom,  when  the  uniformity  of  nature 
first  became  a  kind  of  gospel,  when  the 
“  Vestiges  of  Creation  ’’  was  the  book 
in  vogue,  when  Emerson’s  and  Carlyle’s 
imaginative  skepticism  first  took  hold  of 
cultivated  Englishmen,  and  Mr.  Froude 
published  the  skeptical  tales  by  which 
his  name  was  first  known  amongst  us. 
Mr.  Arnold  betrays  the  immovable  preju¬ 
dices  by  which  his  intellectual  life  is 
overridden  in  a  hundred  forms  ;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  the  persistency  with  which  he 
remarks  that  the  objection  to  miracles  is 
that  they  do  not  happen,  the  one  criti¬ 
cism  which  I  venture  to  say  no  one  who 
had  taken  pains  to  study  evidence  in  the 
best  accredited  individual  cases,  not  only 
in  ancient  but  in  modern  times,  would 
choose  to  repeat.  And  again,  he  betrays 
it  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  as¬ 
sumes  that  you  can  verify  the  secret  of 
self-renunciation,  the  secret  of  Jesus,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  you  can  verify 
the  law  of  gravitation,  one  of  the  most 
astounding  and  I  think  false  assump¬ 
tions  of  our  day.  I  make  bold  to  say 
that  no  one  ever  verified  the  secret  of 
self-renunciation  yet,  or  ever  even  wished 
to  verify  it,  who  had  not  assumed  the 
moral  obligation  it  involves,  before  even 
attempting  a  verification  ;  while  with 
the  law  of  gravitation  it  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  :  we  believe  it  solely  because  it  has 
been  verified,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  dis¬ 


coverer,  because  evidence  was  before 
him  that  it  might  very  probably  be  veri¬ 
fied.  But  though  Mr.  .Arnold’s  mind  is 
of  the  Stoical  rather  than  the  religious 
type,  and  though  certain  premature 
scientific  assumptions,  which  were  in 
vogue  before  the  limits  of  the  region  in 
which  the  uniformity  of  nature  has  been 
verified  had  been  at  all  carefully  defined, 
run  through  all  his  theoretical  writings, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his  whole  in¬ 
tellectual  strength  has  been  devoted  to 
sustaining,  I  cannot  say  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion— for  I  do  not  think  his  constant 
cry  for  more  emotion  in  dealing  with 
morality  has  been  answered— but  the 
cause  of  good,  the  cause  of  noble  con¬ 
duct,  and  in  exalting  the  elation  of 
duty,  the  rapture  of  righteousness.  Al¬ 
low  for  his  prepossessions — his  strangely 
obstinate  prepossessions — and  he  re¬ 
mains  still  a  figure  on  which  we  can  look 
with  admiration.  We  must  remember 
that,  with  all  the  scorn  which  Matthew 
Arnold  pours  on  the  trust  we  place  in 
God’s  love,  he  still  holds  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  tendency  to  righteousness 
is  a  power  on  which  we  may  rely  even 
with  rapture.  Israel,  he  says,  took 
“  his  religion  in  rapture,  because  he 
found  for  it  an  ^videnoe  irresistible. 
But  his  own  words  are  the  best  :  ‘  Thou, 
O  Eternal,  art  the  thing  that  1  long  for, 
thou  art  my  hope,  even  from  my  youth  ; 
through  thee  have  I  been  holden  up  ever 
since  I  was  born  ;  there  is  nothing 
sweeter  than  to  take  heed  unto  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  the  Eternal.  The  Eter¬ 
nal  is  my  strength  ;  my  heart  has  trusted 
in  Him,  and  I  am  helped ;  therefore  my 
heart  danceth  for  jo^,  and  in  my  song  I 
will  praise  him.’  ’  (“  Literature  and 

Dogma,’’  p.  319.)  And  Mr.  Arnold 
justifies  that  language,  though  it  seems 
to  me  clear  that  with  his  views  he  could 
never  have  been  the  first  to  use  it. 
Still,  do  not  let  us  forget  that  he  does 
justify  it,  that  the  great  Oxonian  of  the 
third  quarter  of  this  century,  though  he 
is  separated  wide  as  the  poles  from  Car¬ 
dinal  Newman  in  faith,  yet  uses  even 
the  most  exalted  language  of  the  Hebrew 
seers  with  all  the  exultatiofi  which  even 
Cardinal  Newm&n  could  evince  for  it. 
I  think  it  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of 
such  an  attitude  of  mind  as  the  attitude 
of  a  common  agnostic.  The  truth  is, 
that  his  deep  poetical  idealism  saves 
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Mr.  Arnold  from  the  depressing  and 
flattening  influences  of  his  theoretical 
views.  The  poet  of  modern  thought 
and  modern  tendencies  cannot  be,  even 
though  he  strives  to  be,  a  mere  agnostic. 
The  insurrection  of  the  agnosticism  of 
the  day  against  faith  is  no  doubt  one  of 
its  leading  features  ;  but  the  failure  of 
that  insurrection  to  overpower  us,  the 
potent  resistance  it  encounters  in  all  our 
hearts,  is  a  still  more  remarkable  feat* 
ure.  Matthew  Arnold  reflects  both  of 
these  characteristics,  though  the  former 
perhaps  more  powerfully  than  the  latter. 

In  passing  from  the  thinker  to  the 
poet,  I  am  passing  from  a  writer  whose 
curious  earnestness  and  ability  in  at* 
tempting  the  impossible  will  soon,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  be  a  mere  curiosity  of  literature, 
to  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  Eng* 
lish  poets,  whose  place  will  probably 
be  above  any  poet  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  excepting  Burns,  and  not  except¬ 
ing  Dryden,  or  Pope,  or  Cowper,  or 
Goldsmith,  or  Gray  ;  and  who,  even 
amongst  the  great  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  may  very  probably  be  ,;iccorded 
the  sixth  or  fifth,  or  even  by  some  the 
fourth  place.  He  has  a  power  of  vision 
as  great  as  Tennyson’s,  though  its  magic 
depends  less  on  the  rich  tints  of  associa* 
tion,  and  more  on  the  liquid  colors  of 
pure  natural  beauty  ;  a  power  of  criti* 
cism  and  selection  as  fastidious  as 
Gray’s,  with  infinitely  more  creative 
genius  ;  and  a  power  of  meditative  re¬ 
flection  which,  though  it  never  mounts 
to  Wordsworth’s  higher  levels  of  genu¬ 
ine  rapture,  never  sinks  to  his  wastes 
and  flats  of  commonplace.  Arnold  is  a 
great  elegiac  poet,  but  there  is  a  buoy* 
ancy  in  his  elegy  which  we  rarely  find  in 
the  best  elegy,  and  which  certainly  adds 
greatly  to  its  charm.  And  though  I  can¬ 
not  call  him  a  dramatic  i>oet,  his  per¬ 
manent  attitude  being  too  reflective  for 
any  kind  of  action,  he  shows  in  such 
poems  as  the  “  Memorial  Verses”  on 
Byron,  Goethe,  and  Wordsworth,  in  the 
”  Sick  King  of  Bokhara,”  and  “  Tris¬ 
tram  and  Iseult,”  great  precision  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  and  not  a  little 
power  even  of  forcing  character  to  de¬ 
lineate  itself.  What  ‘feeling  for  the 
Oriental  type  of  character  is  there  not 
in  the  Vizier  of  the  Sick  King  of  Bok¬ 
hara  when  he  remonstrates  with  the 
young  King  for  taking  too  much  to  heart 


the  tragic  end  of  the  man  who  had  in¬ 
sisted,  under  the  Mahometan  law,  on 
being  stoned,  because  in  a  hasty  moment 
he  had  cursed  his  mother  : 

*'  O  King,  in  this  I  praise  thee  not ! 

Now  must  I  call  thy  grief  not  wise.' 

Is  he  thy  friend,  or  of  thy  blood. 

To  find  such  favor  in  thine  eyes  ? 

“  Nay,  were  he  thine  own  mother’s  son. 

Still,  thou  art  king,  and'the  law  stands. 

It  were  not  meet  the  balance  swerved. 

The  sword  were  broken  in  thy  hands. 

“  But  being  nothing,  as  he  is. 

Why  for  no  cause  make  sad  thy  face  ? — 

Lo,  I  am  old  !  three  kings,  ere  thee. 

Have  1  seen  reigning  in  this  place. 

“  But  who,  through  all  this  length' of  time, 
Could  bear  the  burden  of  his  years. 

If  he  for  strangers  pain’d  his  heart 
Not  less  than  those  who  merit  tears  ? 

“  Fathers  we  must  have,  wife  and  child. 

And  grievous  is  the  grief  for  these  ; 

This  pain  alone,  which  must  be  borne. 
Makes  the  head  white,  and  bows  the  knees. 

“  But  other  loads  than  this  his  own 
One  man  is  not  well  made  to  bear. 

Besides,  to  each  are  his  own  friends. 

To  mourn  with  him,  and  show  him  care. 

“  Look,  this  is  but  one  single  place. 

Though  it  be  great ;  all  the  earth  round. 

If  a  man  bear  to  have  it  so, 

Things  which  might  vex  him  shall  be  found. 

“  Upon  the  Russian  frontier,  where 
The  watchers  of  two  armies  stand 
Near  one  another,  many  a  man, 

•  Seeking  a  prey  unto  his  hand, 

“  Hath  snatch’d  a  little  fair-hair’d  slave  ; 

They  snatch  also,  towards  Mervd, 

The  Shiah  dogs,  who  pasture  sheep. 

And  up  from  thence  to  Orgunjfe. 

“  And  these  all,  laboring  for  a  lord. 

Eat  not  the  fruit  of  their  own  hands  ; 

Which  is  the  heaviest  of  all  plagues. 

To  that  man’s  mind,  who  understands. 

“  The  kaffirs  also  (whom  God  curse  !) 

Vex  one  another,  night  and  day  ; 

There  are  the  lepers,  and  all  sick  ; 

There  are  the  poor,  who  faint  alway. 

“  All  these  have  sorrow,  and  keep  still, 

Whilst  other  men  make  cheer,  and  sing. 
Wilt  thou  have  pity  on  all  these  ?* 

No,  nor  on  this  dead  dog,  O  King  !” 

And  again,  how  deep  is  the  insight  into 
the  Oriental  character  in  the  splendid 
contrast  between  Rome  and  the  East 
after  the  Eastern  conquests  of  Rome, 
in  the  second  of  the  two  poems  on  the 
Author  of  ”  Obermann  ”  :  , 
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'*  In  his  cool  hall,  with  haggard  eyes, 

The  Roman  noble  lay  ; 

He  drove  abroad,  in  furious  guise, 

Along  the  Appian  Way. 

"  He  made  a  feast,  drank  fierce  and  fast. 

And  crown’d  his  hair  with  flowers — 

No  easier  nor  no  quicker  pass.'d 
The  impracticable  hours. 

"  The  brooding  East  with  awe  beheld 
Her  impious  younger  world. 

The  Roman  tempest  swell'd  and  swell'd. 

And  on  her  head  was  hurl’d. 

”  The  East  bow’d  low  before  the  blast 
In  patient,  deep  disdain  ; 

She  let  the  legions  thunder  past. 

And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

“  So  well  she  mused,  a  morning  broke 
Across  her  spirit  grey  ; 

A  conquering,  new-born  joy  awoke, 

And  flU'd  her  life  with  day. 

“  *  Poor  world,’  she  cried,  ‘  so  deep  accurst. 
That  runn’st  from  pole  to  pole 
To  seek  a  draught  to  slake  thy  thirst — 

Go,  seek  it  in  thy  soul !’  ” 

Or  take  the  famous  description,  in  the 
lines  at  Heine’s  grave,  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try  taking  up  burden  after  burden,  with 
deaf  ears  and  labor-dimm'd  eyes,”  as 
she  has  just  taken  up  the  new  burden  of 
Burmah  : 

“  I  chide  with  thee  not,  that  thy  sharp 
Upbraidings  often  assail’d 
England,  my  country — for  we. 

Heavy  and  sad,  for  her  sons. 

Long  since,  deep  in  our  hearts. 

Echo  the  blame  of  her  foes. 

We,  too,  sigh  tnat  she  flags  ;  * 

We,  too,  say  that  she  now — 

Scarce  comprehending  the  voice 
Of  her  greatest,  golden-mouth’d  sons 
Of  a  former  age  any  more — 

Stupidly  travels  her  round 
Of  mechanic  business,  and  leu 
Slow  die  out  of  her  life 
Glory,  and  genius,  and  joy. 

“  So  thou  arraign’st  her,  her  foe  ; 

So  we  arraign  her,  her  sons. 

"  Yes,  we  arraign  her  !  but  she. 

The  weary  Titan,  with  deaf 
Ears,  and  labor-dimm’d  eyes, 

Regarding  neither  to  right 

Nor  left,  goes  passively  by,  , 

Staggering  on  to  her  goal  ; 

Beiring  on  shoulders  immense, 
Atlantekn,  the  load, 

Wellnigh  not  to  be  borne. 

Of  the  too  vast  orb  of  her  fate.” 

Though  not  a  dramatic  poet,  it  is 
clear,  then,  that  Matthew  Arnold  has  a 
deep  dramatic  insight ;  but  that  is  only 
one  aspect  of  what  I  should  call  his  main 
characteristic  as  a  ]X>et — the  lucid  pene¬ 


tration  with  which  he  discerns  and  por¬ 
trays  all  that  is  most  expressive  in  any 
situation  that  awakens  regret,  and  the 
buoyancy  with  which  he  either  throws 
off  the  pain,  or  else  takes  refuge  in  some 
soothing  digression.  For  Arnold  is 
never  quite  at  his  best  except  when  he 
is  delineating  a  mood  of  regret,  and  then 
his  best  consists  not  in  yielding  to  it,  but 
in  the  resistance  he  makes  to  it.  He  is 
not,  like  most  elegiac  poets,  a  mere  sad 
muser  ;  he  is  always  one  who  finds  a 
secret  of  joy  in  the  midst  of  pain,  who 
discovers  a  tonic  for  the  suffering  nerve, 
if  only  in  realizing  the  large  power  of 
sensibility  which  it  retains.  Take  his 
description  of  the  solitude  in  which  we 
human  beings  live— heart  yearning  after 
heart,  but  recognizing  the  eternal  gulf 
between  us — a  solitude  decreed  by  the 
power  which 

“  bade  betwixt  our  shores  to  be 
The  unplumb’d,  salt,  estranging  sea  !” 

How  noble  the  line,  and  how  it  sends  a 
shiver  through  one  !  And  yet  not  a 
shiver  of  mere  regret  or  mere  yearning  ; 
rather  a  shiver  of  awe  at  the  infinitude 
of  the  ocean  in  which  we  are  all  enisled. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  Arnold's  finest 
elegiac  touches.  In  all  of  them  regret 
seems  to  mingle  with  buoyancy,  and 
buoyancy  to  have  a  sort  of  root  in  re¬ 
gret.  What  he  calls  (miscalls,  I  think) 
the  ”  secret  of  Jesus” — ”  miscalls,”  be¬ 
cause  the  secret  of  Jesus  lay  in  the 
knowledge  of  His  Father’s  love,  not  in 
the  natural  buoyancy  of  the  renouncing 
heart — is  in  reality  the  secret  of  his  own 
poetry.  Like  the  East,  he  bows  low  be¬ 
fore  the  blast,  only  to  seek  strength  in 
his  own  mind,  and  to  delight  in  the 
strength  he  finds  there.  He  enjoys 
plumbing  the  depths  of  another’s  mel¬ 
ancholy.  Thus  he  says  in  relation  to 
his  favorite  “Obermann” — 

”  A  fever  in  these  pages  burns 
Beneath  the  calm  they  feign  ; 

A  wounded  human  spirit  turns, 

Here,  on  its  bed  of  pain. 

"  Yes,  though  the  virgin  mountain-air 
Fresh  through  these  pages  blows  ; 

Though  to  these  leaves  the  glaciers  spare 
The  soul  of  their  white  snows  ; 

,  ”  Though  here  a  mountain-murmur  swells 
Of  many  a  dark-boughed  pine. 

Though,  as  you  read,  you  hear  the  bells 
Of  the  high-pasturing  kine — 
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“  Yet,  through  the  hum  of  torrent  lone, 
And  brooding  mountain-bee. 

There  sobs  1  knotr  not  what  ground-tone 
Of  human  agony.” 


”  What  sweet-breathing  presence 
Out-perfumes  the  thyme  ? 
What  voices  enrapture 
The  night’s  balmy  prime  ? — 


But  even  so,  the  effect  of  the  verses  is 
not  the  effect  of  Shelley's  most  exquis¬ 
itely  melancholy  lyrics.  It  does  not 
make  us  almost  faint  under  the  poet’s 
own  feeling  of  desolation.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  even  in  the  very  moment  in  which 
Arnold  cries — 


”  ’Tis  Apollo  comes  leading 
His  choir,  the  Nine. 

— The  leader  is  fairest. 

But  all  are  divine. 

“  They  are  lost  in  the  hollows  ! 
They  stream  up  again  1 
What  seeks  on  this  mountain 
The  glorified  train  ? — 
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“  Farewell !  Under  the  sky  we  part. 

In  this  stern  Alpine  dell. 

O  unstrung  will  !  O  broken  heart ! 

A  last,  a  last  farewell  !” — 

we  have  a  conviction  that  the  poet  went 
off  with  a  buoyant  step  from  that  un¬ 
strung  will  and  broken  heart,  enjoying 
the  strength  he  had  derived  from  his 
communion  with  that  strong  spirit  of 
passionate  protest  against  the  evil  and 
frivolity  of  the  world.  It  is  just  the 
same  with  his  “  Empedocles  on  Etna.” 
He  makes  the  philosopher  review  at 
great  length  the  evils  of  human  life,  and 
decide  that,  as  he  can  render  no  further 
aid  to  men,  he  must  return  to  the  ele¬ 
ments.  But  after  he  has  made  his  fatal 
plunge  into  the  crater  of  the  burning 
mountain,  there  arises  from  his  friend 
Callicles,  the  harp-player  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain  below,  the  following 
beautiful  strain  : 

"  Through  the  black,  rushing  smoke-bursts. 
Thick  breaks  the  red  flame  ; 

All  Etna  heaves  fiercely 
Her  forest-clothed  frame. 

“Not  here.  O  Apollo  ! 

Are  haunts  meet  for  thee. 

But,  where  Helicon  breaks  down 
In  cliff  to  the  sea, 

”  Where  the  moon-silver’d  inlets 
Send  far  their  light  voice 
Up  the  still  vale  of  Thisbe, 

O  speed,  and  rejoice  ! 

”  On  the  sward  at  the  cliff-top 
Lie  strewn  the  white  flocks. 

On  the  cliff-side  the  pigeons 
Roost  deep  in  the  rocks. 

"In  the  moonlight  the  shepherds. 

Soft  lull'd  by  the  rills. 

Lie  wrapt  in  their  blankets 
Asleep  on  the  hills. 

"  — What  forms  are  these  coming 
So  white  through  the  gloom  ? 

What  garments  out-glistening 
The  gold-flower’d  broom  ? 


“  They  bathe  on  this  mountain. 

In  the  spring  by  their  road  ; 

Then  on  to  Olympus, 

Their  endless  abode. 

“  — Whose  praise  do  they  mention  ? 

Of  what  is  it  told  ? — 

What  will  be  for  ever  ; 

What  was  from  of  old. 

“  First  hymn  they  the  Father 
Of  all  things  ;  and  then, 

The  rest  of  immoruls. 

The  action  of  men. 

“  The  day  in  his  hotness. 

The  strife  with  the  palm  ; 

The  night  in  her  silence. 

The  stars  in  their  calm.” 

And  we  close  the  poem  with  a  sense, 
not  of  trouble,  but  of  refreshment.  So 
in  the  tragic  story  of  ”  Sohrab  and 
Rustum  '  ’ — in  which  the  father,  without 
knowing  it,  kills  his  own  son,  who  dies 
in  his  arms — the  poem  ends  not  in 
gloom,  but  in  a  serene  vision  of  the 
course  of  the  Oxus  as  it  passes,  ”  brim¬ 
ming  and  bright  and  large,’’  towards  its 
mouth  in  the  Sea  of  Aral,  a  course  which 
is  meant  to  be  typical  of  the  peaceful 
close  of  Rustum’ s  stormy  and  potent 
and  victorious,  though  tragic,  career. 
It  seems  to  be  Matthew  Arnold’s  secret 
in  Art  not  to  minimize  the  tragedy  or  sad¬ 
ness  of  the  human  lot,  but  to  turn  our 
attention  from  the  sadness  or  the  tragedy 
to  the  strength  which  it  illustrates  and 
elicits,  and  the  calm  in  which  even  the 
tumultuous  passions  of  the  story  even¬ 
tually  subside.  Even  the  sad  poem  on 
the  Grande  Chartreuse  closes  with  a 
wonderful  picture  of  cloistered  serenity, 
entreating  the  busy  and  eager  world  to 
leave  it  unmolested  to  its  meditations  : 

”  Pass,  banners,  pass,  and  bugles  cease  ; 

And  leave  our  desert  to  its  peace.” 

There  is  nothing  which  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  conceives  or  creates  so  well,  noth¬ 
ing  so  characteristic  of  him,  as  the 
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soothing  digressions,  as  they  seem  — 
digressions,  however,  more  germane  to 
his  purpose  than  any  epilogue — in  which 
he  withdraws  our  attention  from  his 
main  subject,  to  refresh  and  restore  the 
minds  which  he  has  perplexed  and  be¬ 
wildered  by  the  painful  problems  he  has 
placed  before  them.  That  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  graceful  poem,  for  instance, 
oil  “  The  Scholar-Gipsy,"  the  Oxford 
student  who  is  said  to  have  forsaken 
academic  study  in  order  to  learn,  if  it 
might  be,  those  potent  secrets  of  Nature 
the  traditions  of  which  the  gipsies  are 
supposed  sedulously  to  guard,  ends  in  a 
digression  of  the  most  vivid  beauty,  sug- 
gested  by  the  exhortation  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  lover  of  Nature  to"  fly  our  paths, 
our  feverish  contact  fly,"  as  fatal  to  all 
calm  and  healing  life  : 

"  Then  fly  our  greetings,  fly  our  speech  and 
smiles  ! 

— As  some  grave  Tyrian  trader,  from  the 
,  sea. 

Descried  at  sunrise  an  emerging  prow 

Lifting  the  cool-hair'd  creepers  stealthily, 
The  fringes  of  a  southward-facing  brow 
Among  the  yEgtean  isles  ; 

And  saw  the  merry  Grecian  coaster  come. 
Freighted  with  amber  grapes,  and  Chian 
wine, 

Green,  bursting  figs,  and  tunnies-steep'd 
in  brine — 

And  knew  the  intruders  on  his  ancient 
home, 

**  The  young  light-hearted  masters  of  the 
waves — 

And  snatch'd  his  rudder,  and  shook  out 
more  sail  ; 

And  day  and  night  held  on  indignantly 

O’er  the  blue  Midland  waters  with  the  gale, 
Betwixt  the  Syrtes  and  soft  Sicily, 

To  where  the  Atlantic  raves 

Outside  the  western  straits  ;  and  unbent 
sails 

There,  where  down  cloudy  cliffs,  through 
sheets  of  foam. 

Shy  traffickers,  the  dark  Iberians  come  ; 

And  on  the  beach  undid  his  corded  bales.” 

Nothing  could  illustrate  better  than  this 
passage  Arnold's  genius  or  his  art.  He 
wishes  to  give  us  a  picture  of  the  older 
type  of  audacity  and  freedom  as  it  shakes 
itself  impatiently  rid  of  the  paltry  skill 
and  timid  cunning  of  the  newer  age,  and 
plunges  int«  the  solitudes  into  which  the 
finer  craft  of  dexterous  knowledge  does 
not  dare  to  follow.  His  whole  drift  hav¬ 
ing  been  that  care  and  effort  and  gain 
and  the  pressure  of  the  world  are  sap¬ 
ping  human  strength,  he  ends  with  a 
picture  of  the  old-world  pride  and  dar¬ 


ing  which  exhibits  human  strength  in  its 
freshness  and  vigor,  and  he  paints  it 
with  all  that  command  of  happy  poetical 
detail  in  which  Mr.  Arnold  so  greatly 
excels.  No  one  knows  as  he  knows  how 
to  use  detail  without  overlaying  the  lead¬ 
ing  idea  which  he  intends  to  impress  on 
us.  The  Tyrian  trader,  launching  out 
into  the  deep,  in  his  scorn  for  the  Greek 
trafficker  hugging  the  shore  with  his 
timid  talent  for  small  gains,  brings  home 
to  us  how  much  courage,  freedom,  and 
originality  we  may  lose  by  the  aptness 
for  social  intercourse  which  the  craft  of 
civilization  brings  with  it.  So  he  closes 
his  poem  on  the  new  scrupulousness  and 
burdensomeness  and  self-consciousness 
of  human  life,  by  recalling  vividly  the 
pride  and  buoyancy  of  old-v^orld  enter¬ 
prise.  I  could  quote  poem  after  poem 
which  Arnold  closes  by  some  such  buoy¬ 
ant  digression — a  buoyant  digression  in¬ 
tended  to  shake  off  the  tone  of  melan¬ 
choly,  and  to  remind  us  that  the  world 
of  imaginative  life  is  still  wide  open  to 
us.  "This  problem  is  insoluble,"  he 
seems  to  say  ;  "  but  insoluble  or  not,  let 
us  recall  the  pristine  strength  of  the 
human  spirit,  and  not  forget  that  we 
have  access  to  great  resources  still." 

And  this  is  where  Arnold’s  buoyancy 
differs  in  kind  from  Clough’s  buoyancy, 
though  buoyancy  is  the  characteristic  of 
both  these  essentially  Oxford  poets. 
Clough  is  buoyant  in  hope,  and  some¬ 
times,  though  perhaps  rarely,  in  faith  ; 
Arnold  is  buoyant  in  neither,  but  yet 
he  is  buoyant — buoyant  in  rebound  from 
melancholy  reflection,  buoyant  in  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  weight  of  melancholy  reflec¬ 
tion.  “  The  outlook,”  beseems  to  say, 
"is  as  bad  as  possible.  We  have  lost 
our  old  faith,  and  we  cannot  get  a  new 
one.  Life  is  sapping  the  noblest  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  mind.  We  are  not  as  noble 
as  we  used  to  be.  We  have  lost  the 
commanding  air  of  the  great  men  of 
old.  We  cannot  speak  in  the  grand 
style.  We  can  only  boldly  confront 
the  truth  and  acknowledge  the  gloom  ; 
and  yet,  and  yet — 

“•  Yet  on  he  fares,  by  his  own  heart  inspired.’  ” 

Through  hope  or  despair,  through  faith 
or  doubt,  the  deep  buoyancy  of  the  im¬ 
aginative  life  forbids  Arnold  to  rest  in 
any  melancholy  strain  ;  he  only  snatches 
bis  rudder,  shakes  out  more  sail,  and 
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day  and  night  holds  on  indignantly  to 
some  new  shore  which  as  yet  he  discov¬ 
ers  not.  Clough’s  buoyancy  is  very 
different.  It  is  not  the  buoyancy  which 
shakes  off  depressing  thoughts,  but  the 
buoyancy  which  overcomes  them  : 

“  Sit,  if  you  will.  >it  down  upon  the  ground. 

Yet  not  to  weep  and  wail,  but  calmly  look 
around. 

Whate’er  befell. 

Earth  is  not  hell ; 

Now  too,  as  when  it  first  began, 

Life  is  yet  life,  and  man  is  man. 

For  all  that  breathe  beneath  the  heaven’s 
high  cope, 

Joy  with  grief  mixes,  with  despondence, 
hope. 

Hope  conquers  cowardice,  joy  grief  ; 

Or,  at  least,  faith  unbelief. 

Though  dead,  not  dead. 

Not  gone,  though  fled. 

Not  lost,  though  vanished. 

In  the  great  gospel  and  true  creed 
He  is  yet  risen  indeed 
Christ  is  yet  risen.” 

There  is  Clough’s  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
But  Arnold,  with  equal  buoyancy,  seems 
to  aim  rather  at  evading  than  averting 
the  blows  of  fate.  He  is  somewhat  un¬ 
just  to  Wordsworth,  I  think,  in  ascrib¬ 
ing  to  Wordsworth,  as  bis  characteristic 
spell,  the  power  to  put  aside  the  “  cloud 
of  mortal  destiny”  instead  of  confront¬ 
ing  it : 

”  Others  will  teach  us  how  to  dare 
And  against  fear  our  breast  to  steel ; 
Others  will  strengthen  us  to  bear — 

But  who,  ah  !  who,  will  make  us  feel  ? 

The  cloud  of  mortal  destiny. 

Others  will  front  it  fearlessly — 

But  who,  like  him,  will  put  it  by  ?” 

That,  I  should  have  said,  is  not  Words¬ 
worth’s  position  in  poetry,  but  Matthew 
Arnold’s.  Wordsworth  "  strengthened 
us  to  beat”  by  every  means  by  which  a 
poet  can  convey  such  strength ;  but 
Arnold,  exquisite  as  his  poetry  is,  teaches 


us  first  to  feel,  and  then  to  put  by,  the 
cloud  of  mortal  destiny.  But  he  does 
not  teach  us,  as  Wordsworth  does,  to 
bear  it.  We  delight  in  his  pictures  ; 
we  enjoy  more  and  more  the  more  we 
study  it,  the  poetry  of  his  exquisite  de¬ 
tail  ;  we  feel  the  lyrical  cry  of  his  scep¬ 
tical  moods  vibrating  in  out  heart  of 
hearts  ;  we  feel  the  reviving  air  of  his 
buoyant  digressions  as  he  escapes  from 
his  own  spell,  and  bids  us  escape  too, 
into  the  world  of  imaginative  freedom. 
But  he  gives  us  no  new  strength  to  bear. 
He  gives  us  no  new  light  of  hope.  He 
gives  us  no  new  nerve  of  faith.  He 
is  the  greatest  of  our  elegiac  poets,  for 
he  not  only  makes  his  readers  thrill  with 
the  vision  of  the  faith  or  strength  he 
has  lost,  but  puts  by  “  the  cloud  of 
mortal  destiny,  ”  with  an  ease  that  makes 
us  feel  that  after  all  the  faith  and 
strength  may  not  be  lost,  but  only  hid¬ 
den  from  his  eyes.  Though  the  poet 
and  the  thinker  in  Matthew  Arnold  are 
absolutely  at  one  in  their  conscious 
teaching,  the  poet  in  him  helps  us  to 
rebel  against  the  thinker,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  us  to  believe  that  the  “  stream 
of  tendency”  which  bears  him  up  with 
such  elastic  and  patient  strength  is  not 
blind,  is  not  cold,  and  is  not  dumb. 
He  tells  us  : 

”  We,  in  some  unknown  Power’s  employ. 
Move  on  a  rigorous  line  ; 

Can  neither,  when  we  will,  enjoy. 

Nor,  when  we  will,  resign.” 

But  if  the  "  unknown  Power  ”  be  such 
that  when  we  will  to  enjoy,  we  are 
taught  to  resign,  and  when  we  will  to 
resign,  we  are  bid,  though  it  may  be  in 
some  new  and  deeper  sense,  to  enjoy, 
surely  the  “  unknown  Power  ”  is  not 
an  unknowing  Power,  but  is  one  that 
knows  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves. 
— Contemporary  Review. 
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The  axiom  that  there  can  be  no  ef¬ 
fect  without  a  cause  applies  in  social 
affairs  as  strictly  as  in  physical  science. 
Some  causes  are  incidental,  superficial, 
and  temporary,  others  are  fundamental 
and  permanent.  The  incidental  super- 
Nxw  Ssaiss. — You  XLIIL,  No.  6 


ficial  causes  of  the  late  riots  have  been 
sufficiently  discussed  in  incidental  and 
superficial  newspaper  articles,  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  which  have  only  to  deal  with 
temporary  questions  as  they  rise  from 
day  to  day. 
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I  have  no  intention  here  to  invade 
their  province,  but  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  fundamental  deep-seated 
source  of  the  recent  outbreaks.  Are 
these  sores  limited  to  the  social  epider¬ 
mis,  or  are  they  symptomatic  of  social 
blood-poisoning  ? 

The  lawless  roughs  and  the  patient, 
unemployed,  lawfully  pleading  sufferers 
both  come  from  the  same  places,  from 
the  foul  demoralizing  slums  of  our  great 
towns  and  cities.  How  came  they 
there  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  such  ac¬ 
cumulations  ?  Are  they  natural  and 
necessary  adjuncts  to  what  we  call 
modern  civilization,  or  arc  they  the  re¬ 
sults  of  some  removable  error  in  our 
social  organization  or  proceedings  ? 

These  are  serious  questions,  demand¬ 
ing  serious  consideration.  Turning  to 
the  official  report  of  the  last  census,  1 
find  that  the  population  of  the  outer 
ring  of  London,  i.e.  of  the  part  on 
which  additional  population  is  pack- 
able,  has  increased  126*8  per  cent,  in 
twenty  years  (from  1861  to  1881)  ; 
that,  curiously  enough,  the  next  town 
in  the  order  of  growing  |)opulation  is 
that  which  has  emulated  London  most 
distinctly  in  the  matter  of  riots,  viz. 
Leicester ;  its  growth  during  the  same 
period  has  amounted  to  79*8  per  cent. 

In  1861  the  proportion  of  the  rural 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  total  ]>opulation  was  37*7  per  cent.  ; 
in  1871  it  had  fallen  to  35*2  per  cent., 
in  1881  to  33*4  per  cent.  Or,  otherwise 
stated,  in  1861  there  were  161  dwellers 
in  towns  to  100  dwellers  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  in  1871,  184  to  100;  in  1881, 
199  to  100,  To-day  the  difference  is 
doubtless  still  greater  :  the  urban  popu¬ 
lation  now  exceeds  the  rural  population 
by  more  than  two  to  one. 

The  town  population  do  not  and  can¬ 
not  produce  their  own  food,  nor  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  their  own  clothing,  or  fuel,  or 
light. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  are 
heaping  our  population  in  towns  more 
and  more  and  more.  This  may  be  a 
consequence  of  the  increasing  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  obtaining  profitable  and 
agreeable  employment  and  general  pros¬ 
perity  afforded  by  the  towns,  or  it  may 
result  from  the  relatively  diminishing 
demand  for  labor  in  agriculture.  If  it 
is  clearly  and  positively  due  to  the  first 


of  these,  it  is  a  symptom  of  prosperity  ; 
if  to  the  latter,  if  destitution  drives  the 
surplus  population  of  the  country  into 
the  deeper  and  more  dreadful  destitu¬ 
tion  of  the  slums,  there  is  serious  ground 
for  alarm. 

Up  to  a  certain  period  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  and  that  quite  a  recent  one,  the 
first  of  these  conditions  prevailed,  but 
now  and  lately  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  latter  is  operating.  If  so,  we 
must  see  to  it  at  once,  or  suffer  conse¬ 
quences  for  which  we  are  but  little  pre¬ 
pared,  and  of  which  we  have  had  little 
or  no  previous  experience. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain  :  farming, 
properly  so  called,  is  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  the  lost  arts  in  England.  Our 
farmers  are  rapidly  degenerating  into 
mere  graziers,  and  the  reason  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  As  farms  are  now  let 
in  England,  the  agricultural  capitalist 
has  the  choice  of  merely  grazing,  say 
500  acres,  at  a  profit  of  jQ\  per  annum 
per  acre,  or  highly  farming  100  acres  at 
a  profit  of  -^5  per  acre.  Everybody 
who  knows  anything  of  practical  agri¬ 
culture  understands  that  the  latter  in¬ 
volves  far  more  trouble,  far  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail,  and  is  esteemed  as  far 
less  dignified  than  the  free  and  easy 
wholesale  grazing  business.  Hence 
rural  England  is  gradually  becoming 
converted  into  prairie  ground  and  sheep 
run.  But  for  the  vigorous  check  which 
the  importation  of  frozen  meat  has  re¬ 
cently  supplied,  this  agricultural  degen¬ 
eration  would  have  proceeded  much 
more  rapidly. 

Evidence  taken  by  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Depression  of  Trade 
shows  that  the  importation  of  bacon 
and  ham,  which  was  less  than  2  lbs. 
per  head  of  the  i>opulation  in  1870,  rose 
in  1884  to  more  than  10  lbs.  ;  butter 
and  butterine  were  under  5  lbs.  in  1870 
and  1871,  and  in  1884  nearly  8  lbs.  per 
head  ;  and  so  with  cheese,  which  was 
less  than  4  lbs.  in  1870,  became  nearly 
6  lbs.  in  1884 ;  and  eggs  similarly, 
which  were  under  14  lbs.  in  1S70, 
amounted  to  nearly  28  lbs.  in  1884.’* 
Note  that  this  difference  is  per  head,  not 
the  total  due  to  growing  population. 

If  the  500  acres  above-named  were 
worked  as  five  farms,  yielding  ^^5  per 
acre  each,  they  would  employ  more 
than  five  times  as  much  labor  as  the  500 
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acres  worked  as  grazing  ground.  Thus, 
by  our  present  substitution  of  grazing 
for  farming,  we  are  starving  the  laborers 
off  the  soil  and  driving  them  into  the 
towns  by  sheer  despair  and  destitution.* 

We  may  obtain  a  bushel  of  apples  by 
planting  an  apple-tree  near  to  our  back 
door,  gathering  and  storing  the  fruit 
when  it  ripens  ;  or  we  may  obtain  the 
like  by  first  sending  to  America  for  raw 
cotton,  then  erecting  mills  to  spin  and 
weave  that  cotton,  then  shipping  the 
woven  fabric  back  to  America,  exchang¬ 
ing  it  for  Ajnerican  apples,  packing 
these  in  barrels,  carrying  them  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  selling  them  to  whole¬ 
sale  factors,  who  sell  them  to  retail 
shopkeepers,  who  sell  them  to  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

I  need  not  ask  which  of  these  is  the 
more  natural  and  rational  method,  or 
which  is  the  more  likely  to  prosper  per¬ 
manently. 

Peculiar,  exceptional,  and  temporary 
circumstances  may  render  the  round¬ 
about  process  the  most  advantageous 
for  awhile.  We  have  been  placed  in 
such  abnormal  circumstances.  Our  in¬ 
sular  position  has  saved  us  from  the 
ravages  of  invading  armies,  while  the 
manufacturing  enterprise  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  has  been  strangled  by  the  insecu¬ 
rity  of  capital  due  to  the  retail  brigand¬ 
age  of  private  cut-throats  and  the  whole¬ 
sale  brigandage  of  military  despots. 
We  have  had  coal  nearer  to  the  surface 
and  otherwise  more  easily  workable 
than  that  of  other  countries.  We  have 
planted  great  colonies  where  at  first  the 
sparsity  of  population  has  rendered  it 
more  advantageous  to  the  people  of 
those  places  to  obtain  implements, 
clothing,  &c.  by  the  roundabout  proc- 


*  In  a  recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  Mr.  Mundella  told  us  that  "  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century  Great  Britain 
had  a  population  of  something  like  ten  and  a 
half  millions,  and  what  had  happened  in  the 
last  fifty  years  was  something  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  We  hare  increased 
our  population  threefold  in  the  last  eighty-five 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  there 
were  some  four  millions  of  wage-earners  in 
the  country  ;  one  half  of  them  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  and  the  other  half  in  industrial 
employment.  Now,  instead  of  one  half  of  the 
population  being  employed  in  agriculture,  only 
one  seventh  or  one  eighth  are  so  employed,  six 
sevenths  or  seven  eighths  being  engaged  in  in¬ 
dustrial  occupations.” 
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ess  of  exchanging  for  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts. 

But  all  these  conditions  are  but  tem¬ 
porary  ;  our  European  neighbors,  our 
.\merican  descendants,  and  our  distant 
colonists  are  becoming  less  and  less  de¬ 
pendent  upon  us,  and  more  and  more 
anxious  and  able  to  help  themselves. 
They  are  even  struggling  to  mimic  our 
manufacturing  specialty,  trying  to  per¬ 
vert  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  by  the  shallow  device  of  “  pro¬ 
tecting”  and  promoting  industrial  pre¬ 
cocity. 

Our  practical  nreply  to  all  this  is  the 
simplest  possible.  We  do  not  spin  and 
weave,  and  smelt  and  forge,  and  cast 
and  fashion,  for  the  privilege  of  send¬ 
ing  the  products  away  (as  those  who 
measure  prosperity  by  exports  seem  to 
suppose),  but  in  order  that  we  may  ob¬ 
tain  what  we  lack  at  home,  our  primary 
and  greatest  lacking  being  agricultural 
products,  the  chiefest  of  ail  being  food. 
Therefore,  instead  of  twaddling  about 
“fair  trade,”  retaliation,  &c.,  let  us 
see  whether  it  is  possible  to  help  our¬ 
selves  to  the  food  we  require  by  a  more 
productive  system  of  agriculture,  a  sys¬ 
tem  naturally  adapted  to  a  country 
where  land  is  scarce  and  labor  super¬ 
abundant,  that  system  being  obviously 
the  directly  opposite  to  grazing  or  prairie 
farming.  We  must  turn  sharply  round 
just  180  degrees,  reverse  the  course  we 
have  lately  followed,  and  develop  our 
national  industry  in  the  direction  of 
garden  farming,  or  that  kind  of  agricult¬ 
ure  which  obtains  the  largest  possible 
produce  from  a  given  area  by  employing 
upon  it  the  maximum  of  labor. 

We  cannot  do  this  at  a  jump  :  if  we 
could,  all  the  unemployed  would  at  once 
emigrate  from  the  towns  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  now  crowded  slums  would  be 
peopled  no  more  thickly  than  sanitary 
conditions  demand,  and  instead  of  ob¬ 
taining  eggs  as  we  now  do  by  hundreds 
of  millions  annually  from  Belgium, 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hun¬ 
gary,  &c.  ;  cheese  from  every  country 
in  Europe,  from  Canada  and  the  United 
States  ;  poultry  from  Russia,  as  well  as 
the  nearer  countries  of  Europe  ;  apples 
from  the  United  States  ;  gooseberries, 
plums,  currants,  and  even  strawberries, 
from  Germany,  vid  the  Rhine  ;  pickled 
pork,  ham,  and  bacon  from  Chicago  ; 
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and  so  on  with  ^c  per  cent,  of  all  the 
materials  of  our  breakfasts,  dinners, 
teas,  and  suppers,  we  should  produce 
all  at  home  excepting  some  of  the 
wheat,  and  those  fruits,  seeds,  and 
leaves  that  demand  a  tropical  or  sub¬ 
tropical  sun  for  their  ripening. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  amount 
of  ink  and  eloquence  that  has  lately 
been  shed  in  the  advocacy  of  projects 
for  providing  employment  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  public  works  that  would 
otherwise  not  be  at  present  constructed. 
The  spectacle  shows  how  greatly  some 
of  the  teachers  of  the  people  are  in  need 
of  elementary  teaching  in  economics. 
Even  the  logical  application  of  untaught 
common-sense  ought  to  show  that  all 
such  projects  are  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  action  of  a  private  individual  who, 
finding  his  income  is  falling  short, 
should  propose  to  supply  the  deticiency 
by  increasing  his  expenditure. 

To  demonstrate  this,  let  us  suppose 
that  in  order  to  “find  employment” 
for  20,000  of  the  London  unemployed, 
public  works  of  the  kind  suggested  are 
at  once  commenced.  In  order  to  pay 
the  wages  additional  taxation  of  some 
kind  must  be  levied.  Those  who  pay 
the  taxes  will  be  so  much  the  poorer, 
will  have  to  restrict  their  customary  ex¬ 
penditure  or  investments  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  amount.  This  restriction  will 
diminish  their  demands  upon  the  ven¬ 
dors  and  makers  of  whatever  they  ab¬ 
stain  from  purchasing,  and  these  ven¬ 
dors  and  producers  will  be  thrown  out 
of  employment  to  that  extent.  Thus 
the  finding  employment  for  the  20,000 
will  throw  out  of  employment  about 
20,000  others,  and  then  we  shall  have 
40,000  to  subsidize  in  the  place  of 
20,000. 

To  employ  all  these,  on  the  same 
principle,  double  taxation  must  now  be 
enforced  with  double  effect,  i.e.  the  dis¬ 
employing  of  40,000  more.  Then  we 
must  provide  for  80,000.  The  next 
step  in  the  same  direction  will  bring  the 
number  of  unemployed  to  i6o,ooo  ;  the 
next  to  320,000  ;  the  next  to  640,000  ; 
the  next  to  1,280,000,  and  so  on  until 
the  taxation  amounts  to  too  per  cent, 
on  the  incomes  of  the  taxable  ;  then  all 
will  become  paupers  together,  with  no¬ 
body  to  pay  the  poor’s  rates. 

The  monstrous  absurdity  of  this 


remedy  would  of  course  be  practically 
demonstrated  long  before  it  reached 
this  stage,  but  not  before  it  had  done 
serious  mischief,  if  a  community  could 
be  found  sufficiently  blind  to  commence 
it  on  a  scale  of  appreciable  magnitude. 

Not  so  the  remedy  I  propose,  viz.  the 
restoration  of  the  people  to  the  soil,  of 
the  tillers  to  tillage.  In  this  case  the 
newly  provided  labor  would  create  ad¬ 
ditional  food,  more  than  the  newly  em¬ 
ployed  could  themselves  consume. 
Thus  they  would  be  fed,  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  go  to  the  towns  to  feed  the  towns¬ 
men  and  supply  productive  employment 
for  such  as  could  make  the  implements, 
clothing,  and  other  requirements  of  the 
soil-tillers.  These  would  be  given  to 
them  in  exchange  for  their  surplus  food. 
Wealth  would  be  actually  created  both 
in  town  and  country  by  such  employ¬ 
ment. 

Is  this  practicable  ?  Yes.  But  not 
at  a  jump,  ns  I  have  said  already. 
Some  temporary  palliative  may  be  im¬ 
mediately  necessary,  but  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  it  is  only  a  palliative, 
to  be  continued  only  pro  tern.,  while 
preparation  for  the  radical  remedy  is  in 
progress. 

We  have  had  much  loose  talk  and  flip¬ 
pant  jeering  anent  “  three  acres  and  a 
cow.”  The  proper  objection  to  this  is 
that  one  cow  is  of  little  use,  seeing  that 
she  must  annually  be  dry  for  three 
months  or  thereabout,  and  three  acres 
are  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
smallest  of  families,  even  if  held  rent- 
free.  A  dozen  acres  and  two  cows  (al¬ 
ternate  milkers),  plus  a  hundred  hens, 
a  dozen  pigs,  and  fifty  rabbits,  &c.,  is 
nearer  to  the  practical  minimum,  and 
such  little  farms  can  only  afford  a  per¬ 
manent  remedy  to  existing  and  forth¬ 
coming  troubles  by  being  actual  or  pros¬ 
pective  freeholds. 

But  reply  will  be  made  to  this  by  the 
usual  false  statements  concerning  the 
superior  productiveness  of  large  to  small 
farms,  admiration  of  the  agricultural 
machinery  of  large  English  farms,  &c. 
To  this  will  be  added  some  purely  spec¬ 
ulative  dream-talk  about  the  further 
subdivision  of  such  small  estates,  and 
the  consequent  starvation  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  proprietors. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  speculate  at 
all  on  the  subject ;  the  experiment  has 
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been  tried  on  a  huge  scale  by  whole 
nations  of  widely  varying  character  and 
climate  with  complete  and  unvarying 
success,  and  the  imaginary  subdivision 
has  not  taken  place. 

As  regards  the  productiveness  of  re¬ 
sults,  let  us  compare  Belgium,  a  coun¬ 
try  of  small  farms,  with  our  own  coun- 
try. 

The  soundest  lest  of  agricultural  suc¬ 
cess  is  afforded  by  the  number  of  people 
that  can  be  supported  on  a  given  area. 
Consulting  Martin’s  “  Statesman’s  Year- 
Book,”  1  find  that  Belgium,  in  1878, 
supported  a  population  of  469  to  the 
square  mile;  England  and  Wales  only 
389,  or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  col¬ 
lectively  265.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  import  such  vast  quantities  of 
agricultural  produce,  grain,  dour,  beef, 
mutton,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  milk, 
poultry,  rabbits,  &c.  Some  of  these, 
chicory,  butter,  eggs,  rabbits,  beef,  and 
mutton,  come  to  us  from  Belgium,  and 
flax  to  the  value  of  about  three  quarters 
of  a  million  annually  besides. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  huge  in¬ 
demnity  resulting  from  the  war  with 
Germany  instigated  by  Paris  was  paid 
out  of  the  savings  of  the  peasant  pro¬ 
prietors  ;  and  any  Englishman  who 
chooses  to  investigate  the  facts  may 
learn,  from  the  growth  of  prosperity  of 
the  French  peasantry,  as  proved  by 
what  they  have  invested  on  their  little 
farms  in  purchase-money  and  improve¬ 
ments,  and  have  invested  in  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  securities,  a  lesson  that 
will  make  him  blush  with  shame  when 
he  compares  it  with  the  progress  of  our 
own  rustics  in  the  same  period. 

I  have  made  walking  excursions 
across  France  and  over  similar  ground 
in  my  own  country.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  the  rural  population  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  is  most  painful  to  the  contemplation 
of  an  Englishman.  The  very  poorest 
of  the  poor  in  rural  France  are  capital¬ 
ists,  whose  savings  are  growing  year  by 
year,  so  that  when  old  age  arrives  the 
father  and  mother  end  their  days  in 
comfort  in  their  old  home,  now  handed 
over  to  the  son  as  a  family  estate. 
When  old  age  comes  upon  the  English 
hind  (we  have  no  peasants)  he  retires  to 
the  union  workhouse  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  even  during  his  working  life 


he  is  too  commonly  a  pauperized  recip¬ 
ient  of  winter  blankets  and  other  pitiful 
doles. 

Referring  to  the  census  of  1872 — the 
latest  I  have  at  hand — I  And  that  in 
France  there  were  5,970,171  heads  of 
families  engaged  in  agriculture  in  a  total 
rural  population  of  24,888,904,  and  that 
the  number  of  freehold  agricultural 
properties  amounted  to  5,550,000  ;  or 
otherwise  stated,  92  per  cent,  of  the 
agricultural  laborers  in  France  are 
working  on  their  own  family  estates. 

Compare  this  with  the  condition  of 
English  Hodge. 

Walking  from  Switzerland  into  France 
through  the  Mulhouse  tunnel,  some 
years  ago,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  violent 
hailstorm,  and  took  shelter  in  one  of 
the  poorest  cottages  I  have  seen  in 
France.  The  mother  of  the  family  com¬ 
plaint  of  times  being  very  hard  for 
poor  people,  because  land  was  so  dear  ; 
not  because  the  rents  were  high,  or 
wages  low,  or  employment  scarce,  but 
because  freehold  estates  were  hard  to 
purchase.  Imagine  Hodge  discussing 
the  price  of  land  in  reference  to  his 
own  purchasing  powers  ! 

This  contrast  is  the  more  striking 
when  we  remember  the  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  the  rural  population  of  France 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  ruinous 
effect  of  the  wars  of  the  first  Napoleon 
in  killing  off  the  best  of  the  rural  man¬ 
hood.  and  the  subsequent  crushing  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  conscription. 

I  am  aware  that  certain  fine  lady  and 
gentlemen  tourists  have  peeped  into  the 
doors  of  a  few  homes  of  these  freehold¬ 
ers,  have  learned  what  they  have  for 
dinner,  and  have  been  duly  shocked  at 
the  absence  of  roast-beef  and  bacon, 
and  the  general  frugality  of  the  French 
farmer  ;  but  I  find,  on  examining  the 
notions  of  these  visitors,  that  they  com¬ 
pare  the  French  peasant  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer,  the  wealthy  capitalist,  the 
employer  of  Hodge,  not  with  Hodge 
himself.  This  is  nonsense.  The  French 
peasant  proprietor  is  the  poorest  class 
in  rural  France,  the  class  corresponding 
to  that  which  in  England  is  a  hopeless, 
penniless  serf,  an  actual  or  prospective 
pauper,  with  no  prospect  of  any  other 
refuge  in  old  age  than  the  union  work- 
house,  and  who,  if  endowed  with  any 
surplus  energy,  deserts  his  home  to 
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matriculate  in  the  slums,  and  develop 
into  one  of  the  “  roughs”  who,  during 
the  recent  riots,  supplied  us  with  a  mild 
foretaste  of  the  necessary  results  of  our 
present  social  arrangements. 

Norway  presents  us  with  the  grandest 
picture  of  the  effects  of  peasant  pro¬ 
prietorship.  There  the  land  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  the  property  of 
the  laborer  who  tills  it — it  has  never 
been  poisoned  by  the  foul  curse  of 
feudalism.  The  title-deeds  of  many  of 
these  peasant  holdings  are  in  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  names  of  the  peasants 
are  those  of  the  district.  The  results 
are  marvellous.  Land  which  no  Eng¬ 
lish  farmer  would  or  could  cultivate 
under  our  agricultural  system,  even  if 
receiving  a  liberal  bounty  per  acre  in¬ 
stead  of  paying  rent,  is  there  made  to 
support  whole  families,  and  that  by  the 
same  race  as  ourselves,  and  in  latitudes 
hundreds  of  miles  farther  north  than 
John  o' Groat’s  House,  some  of  it  even 
within  the  arctic  circle.  Sailing  along 
the  arctic  coast  of  Norway,  the  tourist 
passes  here  and  there  little  oases  called 
”  stations,”  where  the  steam  omnibus 
halts  to  land  and  embark  a  passenger 
or  two.  If  a  careful  observer,  he  may 
learn  that  in  the  midst  of  the  rocky  des¬ 
olation  there  is  a  deposit  of  rock  frag¬ 
ments  and  gravel  left  by  an  ancient 
glacier  in  a  hollow  formerly  filled  by 
the  ice.  This  is  cultivated,  is  a  dairy 
farm  and  fishing  station,  farmers  and 
fishers  being  all  freeholders  and  capital¬ 
ists,  no  such  class  as  laborers  without 
property  existing  there. 

One  of  the  grandest  of  the  Norwegian 
fjords  is  the  Geiranger.  It  is  walled 
by  perpendicular  precipices  from  1,000 
to  3,000  feet  high.  Sailing  along  the 
fjord,  a  boathouse  is  seen  here  and 
there  at  the  foot  of  the  dark  wall.  Look¬ 
ing  skywards  directly  above  it  may  be 
seen  what  appear  to  be  toy  houses  on  a 
green  patch.  Closer  observation  re¬ 
veals  moving  objects,  a  field-glass  shows 
that  they  are  cattle,  goats,  and  children, 
tethered  to  boulders  to  prevent  them 
from  straying  over  the  edge  of  the  preci¬ 
pice.  A  family  resides  up  there,  culti¬ 
vating  this  bit  of  ancient  glacier  ground, 
backed  by  craggy  mountain  tops,  with 
a  foreground  of  precipice  above  the 
fjord.  The  only  communication  be¬ 
tween  these  eagle-nest  farms  and  the 


outer  world  is  by  the  boat  below.  How 
that  boat  is  reached,  where  is  the  stair¬ 
case  of  ledges  on  the  face  in  the  preci¬ 
pice,  is  incomprehensible  to  the  passing 
tourist.  In  most  cases  no  indication 
of  a  track  is  visible. 

Nothing  but  absolute  proprietorship 
by  the  cultivator  could  bring  such  land 
into  cultivation.  Latitude  62  deg.,  al¬ 
titude  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  summer  three 
to  four  months  long  ;  the  ground  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  during  six  to  eight 
months  of  every  year. 

If  the  land  of  Britain  were  similarly 
held,  millions  of  acres  of  British  desert 
such  as  the  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire 
moors,  Dartmoor,  Exmoor,  &c.,  would 
be  covered  with  dairy  and  garden  farms, 
like  the  hand-watered  peasant  freeholds 
of  the  Guldbrandsdal,  where  the  magic 
power  of  such  proprietorship  has  con¬ 
verted  similar  land  into  an  Arcadia, 
though  more  than  200  miles  farther 
north  than  the  holdings  of  the  Caithness 
crofters. 

Leases,  however  long,  are  useless. 
An  English  lease  is  a  monstrous  in¬ 
iquity,  a  confiscation  contract  forced 
U()on  the  community,  by  a  land  mo¬ 
nopoly,  by  a  mere  handful  of  men  who 
hold  the  primary  source  of  our  daily 
bread  ;  who  hitherto  have  made  our 
laws,  and  who  practically  say  to  us, 
”  Accept  this  or  starve.”  No  sane  man 
will  highly  cultivate  land  thus  held  ; 
will  subject  the  fruits  of  his  whole  life’s 
labor  and  self-denial  to  such  deliberate 
confiscation  at  the  end  of  a  specified 
term.  Those  who  imagine  that  the 
rights  of  property  will  long  continue 
to  be  respected  in  a  community  where 
they  are  thus  grossly,  openly,  and  sys¬ 
tematically  violated  by  its  own  wealthy 
law-makers  must  have  unbounded  faith 
in  human  inconsistency,  and  the  self- 
sacrificing  docility  of  the  wealth-pro¬ 
ducing  millions. 

VVe  must  either  restore  the  people  to 
the  soil,  or  the  soil  to  the  people.  The 
latter  alternative  is  already  the  growing, 
or  rather  surging,  cry  of  a  really  danger¬ 
ous  propaganda.  Those  most  pro¬ 
foundly  interested — the  present  lords  of 
the  soil — have  power  to  remedy  existing 
evils  and  avert  future  catastrophes,  but 
there  is  no  more  time  to  be  lost,  too 
much  has  been  lost  already.  The  in¬ 
creased  heaping  of  the  land  into  the 
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hands  of  an  insignificant  minority  must 
be  reversed  as  a  means  of  national 
safety  and  a  necessity  of  national  prog¬ 
ress.  I  cannot  here  enter  upon  the 
subject  of  practical  measures  by  which 
the  change  is  to  be  effected,  but  recom¬ 
mend  our  landed  aristocracy  to  study 
the  working  of  the  Credit  Foncier  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Napoleon  III.  in  aid  of  the 
purchase  of  estates  by  the  peasantry — 
to  do  so  with  the  view  to  initiate  a  sim¬ 
ilar  institution  on  their  own  estates. 


which  they  may  carry  out  if  they  choose, 
but  which  (in  the  present  state  of 
things)  cannot  be  done  without  their 
consent  and  aid.  If  they  refuse  to  do 
this,  let  them  extend  their  studies  a 
little  further  back  to  include  the  whole 
history  of  the  land  and  landlord  ques¬ 
tion  in  France  during  the  current  cen¬ 
tury.  They  will  thereby  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  alternative. — Gentle¬ 
man's  Afagasine. 


WHAT  IS  BI-METALLISM? 


One  of  the  great  troubles  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  world  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  scarcity  and  dearness  of  gold,  con¬ 
currently  with  a  growing  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  silver.  That  gold  is  not 
merely  a  form  of  money,  but  is  also  a 
valuable  and  useful  commodity  in  it¬ 
self,  goes  without  saying.  What  is  true 
of  gold  is  true  also  of  silver.  These 
two  metals  are  called  “  precious”  be¬ 
cause,  of  all  other  metals,  the  desire  to 
possess  them  in  a  crude  form  is  univer¬ 
sal.  Let  us  put  it  in  another  way.  All 
nations  do  not  desire  to  possess  pig- 
iron,  or  ingot  copprer,  or  block-tin,  be¬ 
cause  ail  nations  cannot  utilize  these 
metals  in  such  form,  however  ready  they 
may  be  to  purchase  articles  made  from 
them.  But  all  nations  above  the  lowest 
rank  of  savagery  do  desire  to  possess 
gold  and  silver  in  the  state  of  bullion, 
because  they  can  all  utilize  these  metals 
in  some  mode  of  ornament  or  in  pur¬ 
poses  of  exchange.  But  for  obvious 
reasons  the  desire  for  silver  is  not  so 
large  and  so  general  as  the  desire  for 
gold. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  civilization,  gold  and  silver  have  been 
used  as  money,  and  the  reason  they  are 
valuable  as  money  is  because  they  have 
a  high  intrinsic  value.  Now,  value  is  a 
quality  which  has  been  variously  de¬ 
fined,  but  which  for  our  purposes  can 
best  be  explained  as  of  two  kinds. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  exchange  value 
and  intrinsic  value.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  say  that  an  article  is  worth  just 
what  it  will  bring,  or  sell  for.  In  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  this  is  true  ;  but  the 
”  worth,”  or  value,  in  such  cases  is 


market  or  exchange  value  only.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  value  in  the  book  mar¬ 
ket  of  some  scarce  book  or  pamphlet  for 
which  an  extravagant  price  will  be  paid 
by  a  bibliomaniac,  wholly  regardless  of 
its  literary  merits.  Books  which  are  in¬ 
tellectually  worthless  will  often  attain  a 
very  high  ”  market  value.”  Per  contra, 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  may  be  obtained  for 
sixpence. 

In  speaking  of  value,  therefore,  one 
must  always  understand  whether  market 
value  or  intrinsic  worth  be  meant.  The 
two  do  not  always  coincide.  A  thing 
is  very  often  intrinsically  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  will  sell  for  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  thing  will  often  sell 
for  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  intrinsi¬ 
cally  worth.  No  better  examples  of  the 
latter  can  be  mentioned  than  the  ex¬ 
travagant  prices  which  are  sometimes 
paid  for  pieces  of  old  china,  or  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  sums  which  were  given  for 
bulbs  in  the  days  of  the  Dutch  tulip 
mania. 

Now,  the  peculiar  virtue  of  gold  is 
that  it  combines  the  highest  exchange 
value  with  the  highest  intrinsic  value. 
It  possesses  qualities  which  no  other 
substance  has  ;  some  of  these  qualities 
adapt  it  for  use  as  money,  while  it  pos¬ 
sesses  at  the  same  time  a  value  indepen¬ 
dent  of  its  worth  as  money — namely,  its 
intrinsic  value.  That  is  to  say,  a  sov¬ 
ereign  is  valuable  not  merely  because  it 
will  exchange  for  twenty  shillings,  or 
purchase  a  pound’s  worth  of  goods, 
but  also  because  it  can  itself,  by  re-melt- 
ing  it  or  otherwise,  be  made  an  article 
of  use.  The  same  is  true  only  in  a 
modified  degree  of  silver  money.  A 
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shilling  can  be  utilized  in  the  same  way  call  Bi-metallists,  and  they  desire  to  see 
as  bullion-silver  can  ;  but  a  shilling  does  adopted  a  universal  dual,  or,  more  cor- 


not  contain  a  shilling’s-worth  of  the 
metal.  This  is  why  silver  coins  in  this 
country  are  called  only  “  token-money.” 
Their  intrinsic  value  is  not  equal  to 
their  “face”  or  exchange  value,  and 
therefore  you  cannot  at  law  compel  a 
man  to  receive  payment  of  a  debt  from 
you  in  silver  if  the  amount  be  greater 
than  forty  shillings  sterling.  Silver  be¬ 
yond  forty  shillings  is  not  what  is  termed 
a  ”  legal  tender.  ”  A  creditor  may  take 
silver  from  you  if  he  likes,  just  as  he 
may  take  a  cheque  from  you  if  you  have 
a  banking  account ;  but  you  can  no 
more  compel  him  to  receive  payment  in 
silver  over  forty  shillings  than  you  can 
compel  him  to  take  your  cheque.* 

This  has  been  the  law  of  England 
since  1816  ;  and  it  is  this  law  which 
makes  England  what  is  called  a  mono¬ 
metallic  country — that  is,  possessing  one 
sole  standard  of  value.  That  standard, 
as  we  know,  is  gold.  But  India  is  also 
a  mono-metallic  country,  and  silver  is 
there  the  sole  standard,  gold  not  being 
now  minted  at  all,  although  gold  coins, 
such  as  mohurs,  circulate  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  are  hoarded  as  “  treasure.” 
Indeed,  in  all  the  Asiatic  countries  it 
may  be  said  that  silver  is  the  circulating 
medium  of  exchange — that  is  to  say, 
the  actual  form  of  money.  Yet,  in  all 
Asiatic  countries,  gold  is  more  highly 
prized  than  silver,  and  is  more  readily 
taken  in  payment  of  a  debt,  even  if  of 
Western  coinage  ;  and  this  fact  is  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  the  high  intrinsic 
value  of  gold  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Strictly  speaking,  gold  is  not  ‘‘  money” 
in  Asia,  but  it  is  held  more  precious 
than  official  money. 

Now,  there  are  certain  persons  who 
contend  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  on 
the  part  of  any  nation  to  have  a  standard 
of  value  confined  to  a  single  metal,  be  it 
gold  or  silver,  and  who  further  contend 
that  the  existing  universal  depression  of 
trade  is  principally  due  to  England  and 
one  or  two  other  countries  rejecting 
silver  for  purposes  of  legal  money. 
These  persons  are  what  it  is  usual  to 

*  The  only  other  legal  tender  are  Bank  of 
England  notes.  They  are  a  legal  tender  for 
sums  above  five  pounds.  The  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  itself  must,  however,  if  desired,  pay 
gold. 


rectly,  alternative  standard. 

The  theory  of  bi-metallism  is  one  of 
French  origin.  In  1865,  certain  Euro¬ 
pean  states  formally  adopted  it.  These 
states  were  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland  ;  and  their  combination  is 
known  as  the  ”  Latin  Union.”  The 
agreement  they  made  among  themselves 
was  that  each  of  them  should  coin  both 
gold  and  silver  in  unrestricted  quantities 
and  of  defined  fineness,  and  that  both 
gold  and  silver  money  should  be  ”  legal 
tender”  in  each  state  for  all  debts. 
That  is  to  say,  in  'the  Latin  Union  a 
man  may  pay  a  debt  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  or  any  amount,  in  silver — if  he 
likes — instead  of  being  confined  to  forty 
shillings-worth  of  silver,  as  with  us. 
In  practice,  he  does  not  do  so,  because 
it  is  inconvenient  to  carry  and  to  count 
large  sums  in  silver  coins.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  that  agreement  was  to  increase 
the  amount  of  coined  currency  without 
causing  an  addition  to  the  market  value 
of  one  metal  by  concentrating  demands 
of  mints  upon  one  alone.  It  necessi¬ 
tated  fixing  a  ratio  of  value  between  the 
two  metals,  and  the  ratio  was  taken  by 
the  Latin  Union  to  be  fifteen  and  a  half 
parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold.  That  is 
to  say,  one  ounce  of  ji^old  was  declared 
by  law  to  be  ”  worth’*  fifteen  and  a  half 
ounces  of  silver,  and  vice  vend. 

It  would  take  too  long  and  too  much 
technicality  to  follow  the  operations  of 
the  Latin  Union  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  one  branch  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  had  to  be  departed  from  after'the 
close  of  the  Franco-German  war.  The 
Germans  demanded  payment  of  the 
whole  of  the  two  hundred  millions  of 
the  war  indemnity  in  gold,  and  they  then 
adopted  for  themselves  a  gold  standard. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
Germany  demonetized  silver  ;  she  be¬ 
came  mono-metallic,  like  England.  The 
effect  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  to  cause  an  extra  demand  for 
gold  for  mint  purposes,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  throw  upon  the  markets  of  the 
world  a  vast  quantity  of  silver  which 
was  no  longer  wanted  for  coinage.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  price  of  silver  measured 
in  gold  fell  so  considerably  that  the 
Latin  Union  could  no  longer  maintain 
the  ratio  of  fifteen-and-a-half  to  one. 
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which  they  had  established.  They 
therefore  a^^recd  among  themselves  not 
to  coin  any  more  silver — or  to  coin  only 
such  small  quantities  as  were  needed  for 
the  convenience  of  the  people — while, 
however,  they  retained  the  principle  of 
silver  money  being  “  legal  tender”  as 
well  as  gold. 

Some  years  later,  the  United  States 
government  resumed  specie  payments — 
that  is  to  say,  they  called  in  the  “  green¬ 
backs,”  or  notes  for  small  amounts  which 
were  issued  during  the  war,  when  coin 
was  scarce,  and  began  to  pay  all  their 
debts  in  gold.  In  order  to  do  this,  they 
had  to  purchase  and  mint  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  that  metal.  Between  1873  and 
1883,  it  is  estimated  that  no  less  than 
two  hundred  millions  sterling  worth  of 
gold  were  taken  up  for  coinage  over  and 
above  the  normal  consumption  in  that 
way.  Thus,  the  United  States  required 
one  hundred  millions  ;  Germany,  eighty- 
four  millions  ;  and  Italy,  sixteen  mill¬ 
ions.  This  meant  an  average  extra  de¬ 
mand  on  the  ten  years  of  twenty  millions 
annually. 

We  must  bear  these  figures  in  mind  in 
endeavoring  to  see  how  gold  has  be¬ 
come  scarce,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  ”  ap¬ 
preciated  in  value.”  Besides  the  coin¬ 
age  for  these  and  the  other  states  which 
have  to  put  a  certain  quantity  of  gold 
through  the  mints  every  year  in  order  to 
keep  up  their  normal  currency,  there  is 
the  large  demand  for  the  metal  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 
M.  de  Levaleye  estimated  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  amount  of  gold  thus  used  is 
about  ten  millions  sterling  annually  ;  but 
in  a  former  article  we  took  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  sterling  as  the  figure.  The  latter 
we  believe  to  be  nearer  the  mark,  and 
it  is  the  fact  that  the  use  of  gold  for 
purposes  other  than  coinage  is  annually 
increasing. 

A  thing  may  increase  in  market  value 
— which,  as  we  have  said,  is  different 
from  intrinsic  value — in  two  ways — 
namely,  by  reason  of  enlarged  demand, 
or  by  reason  of  diminished  supply.  Both 
forces  have  operated  in  the  case  of 
gold  ;  for,  while  the  demand  has  in¬ 
creased  in  the  manner  just  shown,  the 
supply  has  been  steadily  falling  off.  In 
1852,  after  the  discoveries  in  California 
and  Australia,  the  production  of  gold 
was  to  the  value  of  thirty-six  and  a  half 


millions  sterling  ;  but  now,  it  is  only 
about  half  that  amount.  The  decrease 
in  yield  is  shown  in  a  very  interesting 
manner  by  comparing  successive  periods 
of  five  years.  Thus  : 

Period.  Total  Production.  Annual  Average. 
1852-56....  ;^r50, 000,000  ;^30,ooo,ooo 

1857-61 _  123,200,000  24,600,000 

1862-66....  114,000,000  22,750,000 

1867-71....  109,000,000  j  21,753,000 

1871-75....  77,000,000  1  19,200,000 

Between  1875  and  1882  the  average  re¬ 
mained  a  little  over  nineteen  milions  an¬ 
nually  ;  but  in  1883  the  production  was 
only  about  eighteen  and  a  quarter  mill¬ 
ions  ;  and  in  1884  it  was  rather  under 
eighteen  millions  sterling.  At  the  close 
of  last  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P. — 
a  leading  bi-roetallist — said  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  production  could  not  be  estimated 
at  much  over  sixteen  millions  annually. 
If  our  estimate  is  correct,  that  fifteen 
millions  annually  are  used  in  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  it  will  be  seen  what  a 
narrow  margin  is  now  left  for  coinage. 

This  is  bad  enough  from  a  bi-metal¬ 
list  point  of  view  ;  but  worse  remains. 
Silver  has  been  all  the  time  increasing 
in  amount  of  production.  We  have  not 
the  figures  for  precisely  the  same  periods 
as  for  gold,  but  the  following  will  suf¬ 
fice  to  show  the  growth  in  the  yield  of 
silver  : 


Period.  I  Total  Production.  !  Annual  Average. 

1852-62....  ;^90,76o,ooo  ;^9,076,ooo 

1863-73 -  124,530,000  12,453,000 

1874-80....  110,400,000  15,771,428 

1881 .  ....  18,800,000 

188a .  ....  20,500,000 

1883  .  ....  21,400.000 

1884  .  ....  21.400,000 


The  broad  inference  from  these  figures 
is  that  the  production  of  silver  has 
about  doubled  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  increase  is  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  from  the  development  of  the 
mines  in  the  western  States  of  America  ; 
and  an  American  authority  estimates 
that  the  production  will  probably  double 
itself  again  within  the  next  twenty  years. 

Now,  the  curious  fact  is,  that  while 
the  world  at  once  and  greedily  absorbs 
the  annual  production  of  gold,  it  is  in 
present  circumstances  unable  to  utilize 
all  the  silver.  This  metal  is  actually  de¬ 
creasing  in  employment  in  the  aits  ;  and 
indeed,  it  is  within  the  observation  of 
every  one  that  silver-plate  is  no  longer 
the  highly  coveted  possession  which  it 
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once  was  in  middle-class  families.  One 
meets  now  with  “  solid-silver”  appli¬ 
ances  comparatively  seldom  in  general 
use,  electro-plate  having  taken  their 
place.  Its  disuse  as  money  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

The  result  is  remarkable.  In  1848, 
the  metallic  money,  current  or  hoarded 
in  the  world,  was  estimated  at  one  thou¬ 
sand  millions  sterling,  of  which  four 
hundred  millions  were  gold,  and  six 
hundred  millions  were  silver.  In  1870, 
the  metallic  money  was  estimated  at 
fourteen  hundred  millions,  of  which 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  were 
gold,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
were  silver.  At  present,  the  metallic 
money  of  the  world  is  estimated  at 
about  fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  mill¬ 
ions  sterling,  of  which  about  eight 
hundred  millions  are  gold,  and  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  are  silver. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  gold  which  is 
withdrawn  for  manufactures  and  orna¬ 
ments  ever  finds  its  way  back  into  the 
circulating  arena,  because  the  labor  ex¬ 
pended  on  the  finished  ornament  gives 
it  a  higher  value  than  can  be  obtained 
out  of  the  melting-pot.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  another  interesting  point  may 
be  noticed,  which  is,  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  out  of  every  three 
thousand  sovereigns  coined,  one  sover¬ 
eign  represents  the  annual  loss  by  fric¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  half-sovereigns  the  annual 
loss  in  the  same  way  is  one  in  eighteen 
hundred.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  our  gold  coins  circulate  very  much 
in  some  parts  of  the  East  and  in  South 
America,  and  are  only  returned  to  this 
country  when  they  have  lost  in  weight 
by  friction.  This  loss  reduces  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  ;  but  when  sent  to  London, 
they  are  exchangeable  at  face  value,  if 
not  excessively  abraded. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  actual 
production  and  employment  of  gold  and 
silver  is  to  materially  alter  their  relative 
values.  The  value  of  silver  measured 
in  gold  has  fallen  so  enormously,  that 
instead  of  the  ratio  being,  as  was  fixed 
by  the  Latin  Union,  fifteen  and  a  half 
parts  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  the  actual 
ratio  in  .the  markets  of  the  world  is  now 
only  about  twenty  parts  of  silver  to  one 
of  gold.  It  is  estimated  that  a  sovereign 
will  now  purchase  as  much  as  thirty 


shillings  would  do  fifteen  years  ago  ; 
and  this  is  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
the  appreciation  of  gold  is  the  cause  of 
the  depreciation  of  prices  of  commodi¬ 
ties.  But  all  this  time  silver  has  re¬ 
mained  the  legal  standard  of  value  of 
India,  and  a  rupee  is  still  worth  two 
shillings  in  that  country.  That  is  to 
say,  a  rupee  has  still  the  purchasable 
power  of  two  shillings  in  India  ;  but  in 
England  it  is  worth  only  about  one  shil¬ 
ling  and  sevenpence.  Therefore,  upon 
every  pound  which  the  Indian  remits  to 
this  country  he  must  lose  twenty  per 
cent,  or  about  four  shillings,  for  ex¬ 
change.  This  is  a  very  serious  loss  not 
only  on  merchants — many  of  whom, 
however,  can  to  some  extent  counteract 
it  by  sending  home  goods  instead  of 
money,  goods  which  they  buy  for  silver 
in  Calcutta  and  sell  for  gold  in  London 
— but  also  on  the  government,  which 
has  to  send  home  something  like  fifteen 
millions  sterling,  gold  value,  every  year, 
to  meet  the  interest  on  the  public  debts, 
and  the  like. 

The  position,  then,  is  this — that  the 
supply  of  gold-money  is  now  too  small 
for  the  world’s  needs,  and  that  all  com¬ 
merce  and  international  intercourse  is 
being  hampered  by  the  restriction  of  the 
medium  of  exchange.  At  present,  the 
sole  practical  medium  is  gold ;  and 
gold-money,  as  Mr.  Goschen  has  re¬ 
marked,  has  three  functions  to  perform  : 
it  has  to  supply  the  pocket  and  till- 
money  of  the  people  ;  it  has  to  remain 
in  the  vaults  of  bankers  as  security  for 
the  notes  issued  against  it ;  and  it  has 
to  serve  in  settling  the  balances  between 
nations.  The  larger  the  amount  of 
trade  which  is  being  done,  the  larger 
must  these  balances  necessarily  be — 
although  not  in  direct  proportion — and 
the  .more  gold  must  be  required  to  ad¬ 
just  them.  By  analogy  of  reasoning, 
the  less  gold  there  is  in  the  form  of  cir¬ 
culating  money,  the  more  must  the  trade 
be  restricted.  If  the  restriction  does 
not  operate  on  volume,  it  must  operate 
on  prices,  and  this  in  effect  is  what  has 
happened. 

The  subject  of  concern,  then,  in  the 
circles  of  finance  throughout  the  world 
is  how  to  rehabilitate  silver,  as  it  is 
termed — that  is,  how  to  replace  it  in  the 
position  which  it  is  claimed  the  metal 
should  occupy  as  money.  If  the  sup- 
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ply  of  gold  is  too  small  for  the  world, 
then  the  only  alternative  is  to  utilize 
silver  more  largely,  and  to  give  it  an 
official  value  in  relation  to  gold.  That 
value  cannot  now  be  placed  in  the  ratio 
of  fifteen-and-a-half  to  one  ;  but  it  is 
thought  that  common  agreement  among 
the  nations  might  enable  the  ratio  to  be 
fixed  at  something  like  seventeen  to  one. 

The  object  of  the  bi-metallists  is  to 
bring  about  an  arrangement  between  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  the  same  principle  and  effect 
as  that  adopted  by  the  Latin  Union, 
which  we  have  described.  That  is  to 
say,  they  seek  to  have  the  free  concur¬ 
rent  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  in  a 
fixed  ratio  of  value,  and  to  have  both 
metals  everywhere  decreed  unlimited 
legal  tender.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be,  they  claim,  to  provide  a  supply  of 
metallic  coinage  amply  sufficient  for  the 
world's  present  and  increasing  require¬ 
ments,  while  it  would  prevent  those  vio¬ 
lent  fluctuations  in  exchange  which  do 
so  much  to  disturb  our  trade  with  the 
silver-using  countries  of  the  East  and 
of  South  America  (where  the  Mexican 
silver  dollar  is  the  standard).  Unless 
this  be  done,  they  assert,  gold  will  be¬ 
come  the  sole  currency  of  the  world, 
and  will  have  to  perform  the  work  of 
two  metals.  The  effects  of  the  conse¬ 
quent  depreciation  of  silver  upon  India 
will  be  ruinous,  and  the  effects  of  the 
consequent  appreciation  of  gold  will  be 
to  reduce  the  value  of  property  in  all 
commodities  in  this  country  still  fur¬ 
ther.  The  final  result,  say  some,  must 
be  panic  and  revolution. 

The  arguments  pro  and  con.  involve 
technicalities  not  quite  suitable  for  our 
pages.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  those  opposed  to  bi-metallism  say 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  supply  of  gold  has  permanently  iiWtn 
off  ;  that  fresh  discoveries  may  be  made 
any  day  ;  that  the  effects  of  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  exchange  on  trade  are  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  do  not,  in  practice,  pre¬ 
vent  free  commercial  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  countries  of  quite  different  cur¬ 
rencies  ;  and  that  the  diminishing  use 
of  silver  in  the  arts  is  an  argument 
against  its  use  as  money.  If  silver  be¬ 


comes  comparatively  valueless  as  a  com¬ 
modity,  how,  it  is  asked,  can  the  ratio 
of  value  as  money  between  it  and  gold 
be  maintained  ?  The  metal  would  be 
placed  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
having  two  values — one  at  the  mints, 
and  another  in  the  markets — and  the 
consequence  would  be  that  the  market 
value  would  rule,  and  people  would  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  the  silver  money.  This  is 
the  case  at  present  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  government  is  compelled  by 
law  to  buy  for  coinage  some  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds-worth  of  silver 
every  month,  which  silver  money  lies 
dead  in  the  treasury  because  the  people 
don't  want  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  con¬ 
tended  that  the  very  fact  of  silver  being 
legalized  by  all  the  great  nations  of  the 
world  would  impart  to  it  a  value  which 
might  re-create  a  demand  for  it  for  other 
employment.  It  may  be  possible,  too, 
to  arrange  not  a  permanent  but  an  ad¬ 
justable  ratio,  to  be  altered  from  time 
to  time  by  joint  agreement  among  the 
nations,  according  as  the  relative  values 
of  the  metals  are  affected  by  supply  and 
demand. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  would  seem  that 
all  the  nations  concerned,  including 
even  Germany,  who  acknowledges  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  mistake  in  demonetizing  sil¬ 
ver,  are  more  or  less  in  favor  of  bi-metal¬ 
lism,  and  that  all  wait  for  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  England.  In  the  United  States, 
the  present  efforts  of  the  government 
are  directed  toward  repealing  the  .law 
which  compels  them  to  coin  a  certain 
amount  of  silver — not  that  they  do  not 
want  a  dual  currency,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  work  it  as  long  as 
England  persists  in  adhering  to  the  gold 
standard.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
in  the  great  silver  question  England  is, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  not  as  yet  prepared 
to  come  to  a  decision.  In  England, 
moreover,  counsels  are  very  much  di¬ 
vided  among  experts,  while  the  general 
public  gives  almost  no  attention  to  the 
question  whatever.  It  is  in  the  hop>e 
of  stimulating  the  interest  of  our  readers 
in  a  great,  almost  a  vital  matter,  that  we 
place  this  article  before  them. — Cham' 
bers  s  Journal. 
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BY  W.  R.  BROWNE. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  German  jurist, 
writing  in  March  1883,  to  a  friend  of 
his  and  mine  in  England,  added  the  fol¬ 
lowing  postscript  “  Do  you  know  any 
good  treatise  on  the  duties  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  z.  gentleman  i  It  is  a  peculiarly 
English  social  type-  I  should  like  to 
draw  up  a  comparison  with  our  Conti¬ 
nental  rules  of  respectability." 

To  this  inquiry  only  one  reply  seemed 
to  be  possible,  namely,  that  no  such 
formal  treatise  has  ever  attained  any 
reputation,  if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  been 
written,  and  yet  the  thought  suggested 
itself  :  Is  not  the  typie  one  which,  even 
in  the  estimation  of  its  enemies  and 
detractors,  has  certain  characteristics  of 
value,  worth  preserving,  therefore,  in  a 
special  monograph,  for  the  information 
of  a  curious  posterity,  to  whom  the 
type  itself  may  be  no  longer  accessible  ! 
Failing  such  a  monograph,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  indicate  a  few  of  these 
characteristics,  which,  though  familiar 
in  the  present  day,  may  yet  form  valu¬ 
able  material  for  some  future  historian 
of  the  race. 

I  do  not  intend  to  draw  such  a  com¬ 
parison  as  the  letter  suggested  between 
the  gentleman  of  England  and  his  co¬ 
relative  in  Germany  or  France  :  that 
must  be  left  to  those  more  familiar  with 
these  latter  types.  But  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  have  much  intercourse,  on  toler¬ 
ably  equal  terms,  with  a  good  many 
Englishmen  of  all  classes  ;  and  I  have 
thus,  perhaps,  had  a  better  chance  than 
many  men,  of  studying  and  fixing  that 
something,  the  possession  of  which 
makes  a  man  emphatically  a  gentleman 
— a  something  which  most  Englishmen 
are  quick  enough  to  detect,  but  which 
they  do  not  find  it  by  any  means  easy 
to  define. 

If  I  could  but  transfer  to  these  pages 
a  real  portrait — such  a  portrait  as  Ve¬ 
lasquez  or  Vandyke  would  have  painted 
— of  one  of  the  many  true  gentlemen  I 
have  known,  the  work  would  be  three 
parts  done  to  my  hand.  But  such  por¬ 
traits  are  not  now  painted,  nor  can  we 
hope  much  from  the  more  elaborate  and 
fuller  likeness  which  may  be  drawn  in  a 


good  biography.  Such  men  do  not  get 
their  biographies  written— it  is  not  the 
custom  of  their  class  ;  or,  if  they  do,  it 
is  not  the  qualities  which  marked  them 
as  gentlemen  that  are  likely  to  be 
brought  into  prominence. 

This,  then,  is  my  definition  :  *A gentle¬ 
man  is  one  to  whom  discourtesy  is  a  sin 
and  falsehood  a  crime. 

In  order  to  see  how  near  this  is  likely 
to  come  to  the  truth,  let  us  consider 
briefly  v'hat  the  definition  must  not  be. 
By  the  time  we  have  done  this  we  shall 
probably  have  arrived  at  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  what  it  should  be. 

First,  then,  the  true  definition  must 
not  be  drawn  according  to  circumstances 
of  birth.  English  gentlemen  form  an 
order  to  which  any  man  may  aspire  to 
belong.  They  do  not  form  a  caste. 
I'here  is  nothing  in  English  nomencla¬ 
ture  which  corresponds  even  remotely 
to  the  "  Von"  of  Germany,  or  the 
“  De”  of  the  Ancien  Regime.  That  a 
man  has  been  ennobled  does  not  confer, 
as  in  Germany,  a  patent  of  nobility  on 
his  descendants.  The  son  of  the 
premier  duke  does,  indeed,  retain  a 
shadowy  title  of  courtesy ;  but  his 
grandson,  if  not  the  future  head  of  the 
house,  is  undistinguishable  by  name 
from  all  other  Howards — even  from 
those  who  were  once  Hoggsflesh  or 
Bugg.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  de 
jure  to  prevent  one  of  inferior  birth 
from  becoming  a  gentleman,  or  one  of 
the  highest  birth  from  ceasing  to  be 
one.  And  as  there  is  nothing  de  jure, 
so  there  is  also  nothing  de  facto.  I  feel 
confident  that  every  gentleman  who  has 
mixed  much  with  men  of  all  classes, 
will  agree  with  the  recipient  of  the  letter 
before  mentioned,  in  the  remark,  "  Any 
true  definition  of  a  gentleman  must  be 
wide  enough  to  include  some  kings  and 
laborers” — a  remark  which  puts  the 
question  neatly  into  a  nutshell. 

Secondly,  the  definition  must  not  be 
in  any  way  a  question  of  wealth.  This 
is  even  more  evident  than  the  first  con¬ 
dition.  Wealth  can  do  almost  anything 
now-a-days.  Judiciously  employed, 
and  to  a  sufficient  amount,  it  can  easily 
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get  a  man  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  some- 
what  less  easily,  and  under  the  same 
conditions,  it  can  get  him  a  peerage  ; 
without  great  difficulty  it  can  get  him 
the  entree  into  any  class  of  society,  even 
into  what  is  called  the  highest  ;  with 
very  considerable  difficulty,  and  not 
without  some  qualifications  to  back  it, 
it  can  get  him  a  fellowship  in  the  Royal 
Society.  But  one  thing  it  cannot  and 
will  not  do  :  it  cannot  procure  him  the 
name  of  being  “  really  a  gentleman” 
from  those  even  who  eat  his  dinners, 
ride  his  horses,  and  sail  in  his  yacht. 
Nor  will  those  hangers-on  refuse  the 
title  to  a  man  whom  they  feel  to  deserve 
it,  though  he  be  clad  in  rusty  black  and 
hurrying  out  of  a  third-class  carriage  to 
find  a  seat  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus. 

Thirdly,  the  definition  must  not  be  on 
the  mere  lines  of  outward  manners — I 
say  “outward  manners,”  for  in  that 
sense  of  the  word  which  is  preserved  to 
us  in  the  grand  old  proverb,  ”  Manners 
maketh  man,”  it  may  fairly  be  said  to 
suit  our  purpose.  But  though  good  man¬ 
ners,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
are  an  important  addition,  a  well-nigh 
indispensable  garment,  as  it  were,  to  the 
true  gentleman,  they  do  not  form  part 
of  his  actual  nature  and  substance.  We 
must,  all  of  us,  know  men  whose  man¬ 
ners  leave  very  much  to  desire,  and  yet 
to  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  title.  A  finished  gentleman 
such  an  one  may  not  be  ;  but  a  gentle¬ 
man  he  is,  notwithstanding.  The  fact 
is  that  what  are  called  good  manners, 
whilst  they  contain  an  element  which  is 
permanent  and  precious,  contain  also 
an  element  which  is  transitory,  conven¬ 
tional,  capricious — a  matter  of  fashion, 
not  of  feeling.  No  one,  for  instance, 
can  read  the  novels  of  Miss  Austen  or 
Miss  Burney,  without  feeling  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century  the  Eng¬ 
lish  standard  of  good  manners  has  al¬ 
tered  greatly  —  and  altered,  on  the 
whole,  very  much  for  the  better.  But 
the  broad  distinction  between  one  who 
is,  and  one  who  is  not,  a  gentleman 
does  not  rest  upon  these  temporary  and 
changeable  bases. 

If,  therefore,  the  brevet  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  rests  neither  upon  birth,  nor 
wealth,  nor  outward  manners,  we  seem 
forced  to  the  conviction  that  it  must 
somehow  rest  upon  those  inward  man- 
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ners  which  make  the  man,  and  of  which 
the  outward  should  be  only  the  visible 
sign  ;  in  one  word,  upon  character. 
And  granting  this,  we  shall  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  special 
qualities  which  go  to  form  their  charac¬ 
ter,  whether  we  adopt  the  view  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  friend  already  referred  to, 
that — 

Truth  in  the  sonl  to  friend  or  foe, 

To  all  above  and  all  below, — 

to  which  he  adds,  however,  “  Some 
delicacy  of  feeling  for  others,”  or 
whether  we  prefer  the  definition  I  had 
myself  struck  out  independently,  that 
“  Discourtesy  is  a  sin,  and  falsehood  a 
crime,”  we  arrive  at  very  much  the 
same  result.  Nay,  may  we  not  combine 
the  two  by  saying  that  a  gentleman  is 
one  who,  whether  in  great  things  or 
small,  whether  in  things  inward  or  things 
outward,  tries  to  act  up  to  the  old  pre¬ 
cept,  “  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you.” 

I  think  we  shall  see  that  this  defini¬ 
tion,  whether  in  its  twofold  or  its  simple 
form,  applies  to  and  explains  many  of 
those  traits  of  character,  some  of  them 
admirable  but  others  the  reverse,  which 
will  be  generally  acknowledged  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  English  gentleman. 
Take  first  his  conduct  to  inferiors. 
Two  men,  for  instance,  are  walking  up 
a  railway-platform  to  enter  a  carriage. 
Externally  there  may  not  be  much  to 
distinguish  them  ;  but  listen  to  the  tone 
in  which  each  addresses  the  porter  who 
follows  with  his  wraps  and  baggage. 
We  feel  at  once,  “  This  man  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  the  other  is  a  snob,”  and  we  may 
be  sure  the  porter  is  equally  quick  to 
note  the  difference.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  that  the  snob’s  words  and  tone 
are  rude  and  insulting  ;  very  likely,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  jolly  and  familiar, 
but  they  are  not  of  a  character  either 
fitting  or  correct.  A  gentleman  will 
never  forget  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
every  man,  as  a  man,  so  long  as  he  is 
doing  his  duty  and  behaving  in  an 
orderly  manner  ;  neither  will  he  ever 
forget  the  respect  which  is  due  to  him- 
Self.  True  courtesy  is  neither  churlish 
nor  patronizing. 

And  as  the  snob  and  gentleman  differ 
with  regard  to  inferiors,  so  will  they 
with  regard  to  superiors  in  station.  It 
is  true  that  here  neither  is  likely  to  err 
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on  the  side  of  rudeness  ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  snob  should  happen  to  be  a  Radical 
of  the  more  offensive  type.  It  is  far 
more  likely,  however,  that  he  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  by  a  cringing  manner, 
profuse  use  of  titles,  and  lavish  offers 
of  unneeded  services  ;  while  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  not  forget  that  his  interlocutor, 
even  if  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  is,  like 
himself,  an  English  gentleman,  and  has 
no  wish  whatever  to  be  treated  as  if  he 
were  anything  more.  All  the  homage 
that  etiquette  prescribes  he  will  give 
willingly  and  unofficiously  ;  but  he  will 
give  it  only  as  one  freeman  who  renders 
his  just  dues  to  another. 

There  never  was  an  act  which  more 
clearly  bespoke  the  gentleman,  than 
when  young  Walter  Raleigh  dung  his 
cloak  down  upon  the  puddle  that  lay  in 
the  path  of  the  Queen.  A  snob,  if  such 
a  happy  idea  had  ever  occurred  to  him, 
would  have  pulled  his  coat  off  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  would  thereby  have 
made  Elizabeth  angry  and  himself 
ridiculous. 

Again,  we  are  always  hearing  of  the 
hauteur — the  cold,  distant,  unsociable 
behavior — of  the  English  “  Milord  " 
travelling  on  the  Continent.  Putting 
aside  all  that  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to 
differences  of  temperament  and  man¬ 
ner,  there  remains,  perhaps,  enough  to 
justify  the  statement  that  this  is  one  of 
the  faults  of  the  English  gentleman. 
But  whence  does  it  arise  ?  He  is  seated, 
we  will  say,  beside  a  somewhat  shabby 
Frenchman,  in  a  second-class  carriage. 
The  Frenchman,  no  doubt,  would  be 
happy  to  converse  on  almost  any  sub¬ 
ject  ;  on  his  own  private  affairs  or  the 
Englishman’s  ;  on  politics,  French  and 
English  ;  on  the  chances  of  a  second 
Suez  Canal  ;  on  the  sensational  trial  of 
the  moment,  and  on  fifty  other  topics. 
But  the  Englishman’s  feelings  are  differ¬ 
ent.  His  neighbor’s  affairs  do  not  in¬ 
terest  him  in  the  least,  nor  his  views  on 
the  topics  of  the  day  ;  his  own  affairs  he 
is  certainly  not  going  to  disclose  to  a 
stranger ;  and  he  is  profoundly  con¬ 
scious  that  one  half  of  the  conversation 
must  go  on  either  in  his  own  most  indif¬ 
ferent  French,  or  in  his  neighbor’s  most 
excruciating  English.  He  would  much 
prefer,  therefore,  to  be  left  to  his  news¬ 
paper.  He  assumes — in  which,  of 
course,  he  is  wrong— that  what  he  pre¬ 


fers  his  neighbor  must  really  prefer 
also  ;  and  he  keeps  silence  accordingly. 
It  is  really  not  that  he  is  either  selfish 
or  morose  ;  he  only  takes  it  as  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  courtesy  that  needless  conver¬ 
sation  is  better  omitted,  unless  it  is  to 
the  taste  of  both  parties  ;  and  we  are 
free  to  admit  that  the  rule  in  itself  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  sound  one. 

From  a  similar  feeling  springs  the  dis¬ 
like  and  avoidance  of  ceremony,  which 
is  specially  characteristic  of  English 
gentlemen  and  ladies  at  the  present  day. 
The  last  words  are  used  advisedly,  be¬ 
cause  sixty  years  ago  things  were  very 
different.  To  take  one  instance  ;  it  was 
an  essential  point  of  good  manners  that 
at  table  the  host  should  press  every  dish 
on  the  special  attention  of  a  guest,  and 
almost  insist  on  his  partaking  of  it. 
Now,  all  this  formality  has  shrunk  to 
the  simple  and  necessary  question, 
“  What  will  you  have  ?”  The  change  is 
much  for  the  better,  and  it  has  been 
wrought  by  the  opieration  of  the  law  we 
are  discussing.  The  host  knows  that 
his  guest  is  the  best  judge  of  what  he 
likes,  and  will  take  it  without  the  need 
of  pressing  ;  that  to  be  obliged  to  refuse 
what  he  does  not  like,  still  more  to  be 
obliged  to  eat  it,  is  a  pain  and  not  a 
pleasure  ;  and,  doing  as  he  would  be 
done  by,  he  places  the  viands  at  his 
guest’s  disposal  and  then  leaves  him  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  appetite  and  in¬ 
clination. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of 
courtesy  ;  let  us  now  speak  of  the  other 
higher  virtue,  namely,  truth.  Here  I 
may  call  on  the  side  of  my  definition  a 
witness  certainly  not  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  aristocracy — the  late  John  Stuart 
Mill.  He  observed,  if  I  remember 
right,  that  the  chief  moral  superiority  of 
England  over  other  races  lay  in  this — 
that  the  upper  classes  do  not  lie,  and 
that  the  lovjrer  classes,  though  habitual 
liars,  have  yet  the  grace  to  be  ashamed 
of  lying. 

Whilst  cordially  agreeing  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  conclusion,  I  fear  that  the  view  he 
took  of  his  fellow-countrymen  cannot  be 
branded  as  too  harsh — rather  the  re¬ 
verse.  1  wish  1  could  think  that,  as  a 
body,  even  the  upper  classes  never  lie. 
Of  course  there  is  lying  and  lying.  The 
number  of  men  who  will  lie  for  no  con¬ 
sideration  at  all  is  perhapis  insignificant. 
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The  number  who  will  lie  for  a  relatively 
small  consideration —say  a  shilling  in 
the  case  of  a  poor  man,  or  a  note  in 
the  case  of  a  rich  man — is  not  very 
great,  though,  of  course,  much  larger  in 
the  former  class  than  in  the  latter.  But 
when  it  comes  to  a  relatively  large  sum 
— to  a  matter  of  .;^5o  for  the  poor  man, 
or  ;;^5,ooo  for  the  rich  man — then,  re¬ 
membering  what  I  remember,  I  can  only 
shake  my  head.  Still  more  is  this  the 
case  (with  the  latter,  at  least)  if  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  gaining  hard  cash,  so  much 
as  of  getting  out  of  some  scrape,  avoid¬ 
ing  some  disgrace. 

But  though  every  one  individual  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  may  sometimes  fall  short 
of  the  standard  of  truth  which  belongs 
to  him,  this  does  not  prevent  that  stand¬ 
ard  from  existing  or  from  being  accepted 
as  characteristic  of  his  order.  And,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  standard  of  truth¬ 
fulness  in  word  and  deed  is  far  higher 
among  English  gentlemen  than  among 
any  other  set  of  men,  past  or  present — 
back,  at  least,  to  the  times  of  those  an¬ 
cient  Persians  whose  education,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus,  consisted  in  knowing 
how  to  ride,  how  to  handle  the  bow, 
and  how  to  speak  the  truth.  We  have 
said  “  in  word  and  deed  ”  for  it  is  not 
only  sheer  brutal  lying  that  a  gentleman 
avoids  and  hates  ;  it  is  falsehood  of  all 
kinds  and  shades,  hinted  as  well  as 
spoken,  acted  as  well  as  hinted,  all  flat¬ 
tery  and  cajolery  directed  toward 
others,  all  ostentation,  puffing  and  glori¬ 
fication  of  oneself.  To  this  is  very  largely 
to  be  ascribed  the  reserve  and  coldness 
with  which  he  is  credited,  and  which  do 
undoubtedly  form  one  of  his  defects. 
The  effusive  compliments,  the  loud  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  regard  which  come  nat¬ 
urally,  for  instance,  to  a  Frenchman, 
are  to  the  Englishman  distasteful  and 
objectionable  ;  to  use  his  own  language, 
“he  cannot  give  into  this  humbug.” 
He  likes  his  friends,  and  will  do  much 
to  serve  them  ;  but  he  seldom  or  never 
tells  them  so,  nor  do  they  expect  it. 
Two  brothers — brothers  in  heart  and 
mind  as  much  as  in  blood — will  separate 
for  the  work  of  manhood,  and,  after 
years  of  absence  and  wandering,  will 
meet  with  no  greater  outward  show  of 
affection  than  may  be  gathered  from 
such  laconic  sentences  as  “  Well,  Dick,” 
“How  are  you,  Tom?”  This  repres- 
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sion  of  all  sentiment  (to  use  a  word  pe¬ 
culiarly  odious  to  a  gentleman)  may  no 
doubt  be  carried  too  far  ;  yet,  if  we  are 
to  err,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  on  the 
side  of  truth  rather  than  of  falsehood. 
As  regards  himself,  his  reticence  about 
his  own  exploits  is  only  equalled  by  that 
of  a  first-rate  Swiss  guide — a  man  who, 
by  the  bye,  would  perhaps  be  closer  to 
the  ideal  gentleman  than  can  be  found 
anywhere  out  of  England.  Take,  as  a 
typical  instance  of  this  temper,  that 
naval  captain,  whose  well-known  laconic 
despatch  to  his  admiral  ran  as  follows  : 
“  Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that 
since  the  18th  instant  1  have  burnt,  capt¬ 
ured,  or  sunk  all  the  French  ships  off 
this  coast.  Number  as  per  margin.  I 
am.  Sir,”  etc.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  man's  nationality,  or  that  he  was  a 
gentleman.  The  same  tendency  is  well 
seen  in  the  portrait  of  “  young  Rapid  ” 
as  sketched  in  Whyte  Melville’s  “  Rid¬ 
ing  Recollections” — a  book  itself  worthy 
to  be  put  in  evidence  on  the  subject, 
since  its  author,  while  dwelling  so  long 
on  the  sporting  exploits  of  others,  never 
once  touches  on  his  own.  “  Did  you 
get  away  with  them  on  Thursday  ?”  asks 
a  friend.  “  Yes,  I  was  one  of  the  lucky 
ones.”  The  real  fact  being  that  by  a 
piece  of  desperate  riding  young  Rapid 
secured  the  lead  in  the  first  few  fields, 
and  held  it  to  the  end  of  the  run.  The 
same  applies  to  all  other  pursuits  and 
pastimes — a  gentleman  does  not  value 
skill  and  courage  in  these  less  than  the 
rest  of  the  world,  nor  is  he  less  ready  to 
give  them  their  due  meed  of  praise  when 
exhibited  by  others  ;  but  he  shrinks 
from  calling  attention  to  them  when 
they  are  his  own. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  characteristic, 
on  which  I  venture  to  touch  for  one 
moment,  as  depending  in  great  measure, 
at  least,  on  his  love  of  honesty  and 
truth.  I  allude  to  his  conduct  towards 
women.  I  do  not  mean  to  claim  for 
him  any  particular  cleanness  of  life, 
though  in  a  fitting  place  such  a  claim 
might,  perhaps,  be  substantiated.  But 
this  I  may  say  without  fear  ;  that  of  that 
form  of  love,  most  falsely  so  called, 
which,  whether  exercised  toward  maid 
or  wife,  has  been  the  favorite  and  special 
pursuit  and  glory  of  men  of  honor  in  all 
ages — of  this  he  knows,  and  cares  to 
know,  nothing  whatever.  It  is  alien  to 
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his  thoughts,  his  habits,  even  his  inclina* 
tions.  It  is  the  one  species  of  “  sport" 
which  he  is  well  content  to  leave  to  its 
most  assiduous  cultivators,  the  beaux 
^arfons  of  Paris, 

This  is,  perhaps,  enough  on  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  genus ;  let  us  now 
speak  of  his  different  species  or  varieties. 
Of  these  we  may  recognize  four  main 
sub'divisions,  as  follows  :  (i)  the  Squire, 
{2')  the  Parson,  (3)  the  professional  man, 
(4)  the  man  of  business. 

I.  The  Squire. — Under  this  head  we 
comprehend  all  peers  who  are  (or  should 
be)  squires  on  a  large  scale,  together 
with  all  men  who  reside  on  their  own 
inherited  landed  property,  and  live  on 
their  own  private  fortunes  without  hav¬ 
ing  any  definite  calling.  This,  more 
than  any  other  class,  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  English  gentleman,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  none  so  free  from  admixt¬ 
ure  with  other  types.  He  is  not  merely 
a  gentleman  himself,  but  his  fore¬ 
fathers,  probably  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  have  been  gentlemen  also.  And 
although  he  may,  perhaps,  be  apt  to 
evince  some  of  the  failings  which  attach 
to  a  very  highly-bred  race,  he  is  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  whom  England  may  justly  be 
proud.  On  this  point  I  may  quote 
words  written  by  the  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper, 
than  whom  no  one  is  better  qualified  to 
act,  whether  as  monitor  or  champion  to 
the  order  he  adorns  : 

"  The  squire  should  look  on  his  po¬ 
sition  as  one  of  much  power  for  good 
or  evil,  if  he  choose  to  exercise  it,  but 
of  power  which  he  may  disgracefully 
neglect.  His  station,  if  properly  used, 
is  a  glorious  one.  He  is  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  working  for  his  own  living, 
in  order  that  he  may  give  his  time  to 
working  for  his  neighbors,  for  his  coun¬ 
try,  his  county,  his  parish,  whatever  the 
line  may  be  to  which  he  feels  himself 
attracted  ;  and,  whatever  that  line,  he 
is  sure  to  find  work — ^in  sufficient,  but 
not  excessive  quantity — ready  to  his 
hand. 

"  As  to  his  money-matters,  he  should 
carefully  ascertain  what  his  real  income 
is,  and  how  much  will  be  needed  to  lay 
by  for  his  younger  children  ;  and  should 
then  reckon  up  what  remains  available 
for  a  useful  hospitality  for  entertaiaing, 
not  a  few  friends  three  months  at  a 


time,  nor  yet  a  heterogeneous  mob  from 
town,  but  for  something  which  shall 
bring  together  county-folk  who  do  not 
often  meet.  Hunting,  shooting,  &c. 
form  part  of  such  hospitality,  and  the 
total  sum  thus  expended  should  be  near¬ 
ly  as  large  as  a  carefully-watched  in¬ 
come  will  allow.  It  is  not  desirable,  as 
a  rule,  for  a  squire  to  embark  in  money¬ 
making,  in  the  working  of  mines,  the 
making  of  railways,  and  so  forth.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptional  cases,  but 
the  failures  more  than  balance  the  suc¬ 
cesses.  It  is,  at  the  best,  a  partial  de¬ 
serting  of  the  status  in  which  he  has 
been  placed  by  God." 

There  is  little  to  add  to  these  weighty 
w’ords,  except  to  express  my  conviction 
that  the  noble  ideal  here  set  forth,  of  a 
man  absolved  from  the  need  of  working 
for  himself  in  order  that  he  may  give 
his  time  to  working  for  others,  is  on  the 
whole  realized  much  more  closely,  at 
least,  than  most  ideals  at  the  present 
day.  Many  squires  are  found  honestly 
giving  more  or  less  of  their  time  to  work 
on  behalf  of  their  neighbors,  work  for 
which  they  neither  expect  nor  receive 
any  reward  whatever.  And  that  work 
is  thoroughly  well  done  ;  much  better 
(1  speak  advisedly)  than  that  of  officials 
who  are  paid  by  time,  and  at  least  as 
well  as  that  of  professional  men  who  are 
paid  by  results.  The  old  cry  against 
“Justices’  justice,"  for  instance,  has 
been  seldom  heard  of  late,  and  is  likely 
to  be  less  heard  in  future,  after  the  pe¬ 
culiarly  ignominious  fall  which  a  great 
Home  Secretary  received  when  he  tried 
conclusions  with  a  plain  Gloucestershire 
magistrate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
government  of  counties  by  quarter-ses¬ 
sions  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
best  specimen  of  administration  now  to 
be  seen  in  England  ;  for  which  reason, 
no  doubt,  in  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of 
politicians,  it  has  been  decided  to  re¬ 
place  it  as  early  as  possible  by  a 
"  County  Board,"  or  some  similar  legis¬ 
lative  abortion. 

We  pass  on  to  our  second  type — the 
clergyman — who,  for  many  reasons 
must  be  treated  by  himself.  That  the 
English  parson  of  the  present  day  has 
his  faults,  we  are  free  to  admit-  But 
his  position  is  a  peculiar  one.  It  is  by 
far  the  most  autocratic — I  had  almost 
said  the  only  autocratic  position — in  the 
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British  dominions.  Whether  curate  or 
incumbent,  he  is  amenable  to  no  one. 
The  suggestions  or  counsel  of  his 
superior,  whether  vicar  or  bishop,  he 
receives  according  to  his  temper,  with 
polite  attention  or  with  ill-concealed 
contempt  The  whole  idea  which,  to 
men  in  all  other  callings,  is  conveyed 
by  the  words,  “  Obey  orders,”  is  abso¬ 
lutely  strange  to  him.  Add  to  this  that 
he  is  very  generally  exposed  to  an 
amount  of  attention  such  as  rarely  falls 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  men,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  occasionally 
evinces  the  weaknesses  which  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  engendered  by  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  control.  Having  said  thus  much, 
let  us  hasten  to  add  that  there  is  no  set 
of  men  on  earth  who  accept  a  higher 
standard  of  duty  than  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  who,  on  the 
whole,  fall  less  short  of  whatever  stand¬ 
ard  they  accept.  The  well-known  fact 
that  curates  are  never  lacking  in  the 
worst  and  most  miserable  districts  of 
our  great  cities,  while  they  are  often 
scarcely  to  be  had  in  the  pleasant  places 
of  rural  England,  may  be  left  to  speak 
for  Itself  on  this  matter.  However  in¬ 
dependent  his  position,  almost  every 
clergyman  recognizes  that  he  holds  it 
solely  that  he  may  spend  and  be  spent 
for  his  flock.  The  poorest  man  (or 
woman)  in  his  parish  knows  well  that 
in  the  clergyman  he  has  a  sure  friend — 
a  friend  who  is  comparatively  rich  and 
powerful — a  friend  to  whom  he  may 
bring  any  troubles,  secure  of  a  patient 
listener  and  an  honest  adviser  :  secure, 
also,  of  substantial  help  and  service, 
provided — and  only  provided — his  con¬ 
duct  deserves  it.  The  incalculable 
benefit — moral,  intellectual,  material — 
of  such  an  institution  to  the  poorer 
classes  needs  no  illustration.  It  is 
equally  needless  to  add  that  this  also  is 
an  institution  doomed  to  speedy  extinc¬ 
tion  by  those  who  profess  loudly  that 
the  welfare  of  the  poorer  classes  is  their 
special  object  and  desire. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  class  of  profes¬ 
sional  men.  This  comprises,  on  the  one 
side,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  on  the  other,  the  lawyers,  doctors, 
and  engineers,  the  civil  servants,  bank¬ 
ers,  &c.,  who  make  up  what  may  be 
called  the  rank  and  file  of  the  gentlemen 
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of  England.  The  former,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  stand  apart  ;  and  are  closely  linked 
to  the  squires  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  moneyed  men  on  the  other.  On 
these  we  will  not  dwell,  further  than  to 
say  that,  of  late  years,  they  have  shown 
a  capacity  for  quiet  'work,  both  in  their 
profession  and  out  of  it,  which  is  very 
much  opposed  to  what  used  to  be  called 
the  temper  of  a  soldier  ;  while  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  impossible  to  assert  that, 
by  so  doing,  they  have  lost  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  steady  courage  and  brilliant 
daring  which  have  been  preserved  to 
them  in  the  glowing  pages  of  Napier. 
The  other  class — the  professional  men, 
strictly  so  called — are  brought  by  their 
daily  work  into  much  more  frequent  and 
intimate  contact  with  those  of  a  rank 
below  them  than  occurs  with  any  whom 
we  have  previously  considered.  The 
result  is,  perhaps,  a  comparative 
”  roughness,”  a  deficiency  of  the  finer 
and  more  delicate  traits  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  character.  But  in  the  main  es¬ 
sentials  of  courtesy  and  truth,  assuredly 
they  are  not  wanting  ;  and  still  less  so 
in  that  special  department  of  truth 
which  we  call  courage.  Their  work  is 
generally  of  a  dull,  sedentary,  routine 
character,  giving  scant  opportunity  for 
practising  courage  or  enterprise,  or 
presence  of  mind  ;  but  they  make  up 
for  this  deficiency  in  their  play.  There 
they  show,  still  fresh  and  living,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  those  gallant  and  manly  ex¬ 
ercises  which  were  their  training  at  the 
university  or  at  school.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  definitions  of  what  constitutes  a 
really  well-educated  man.  Here  is 
mine  :  ‘‘A  man  who  can  read  eight 
hours  a  day,  and  take  his  own  line  with 
a  pack  of  fox-hounds.”  Such  a  man  is 
fit  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  ; 
and  such  men  are,  at  least,  as  common 
among  the  class  now  under  discussion 
as  anywhere  else.  See  them,  in  fact, 
in  the  hunting-field.  Though  much 
worse  mounted  than  their  cousins,  the 
squires  and  the  captains,  they  will  not, 
after  all,  be  far  behind  them  at  the 
finish.  But  riding  is  not  the  lot  of 
everybody,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
professional  men  that,  in  these  last 
days,  they  have  struck  out  a  pastime  of 
their  own,  which,  in  the  important 
qualification  of  training  the  nerve,  has 
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no  rival,  namely  mountaineering — a 
sport  at  which  squires  and  soldiers  are 
apt  to  look  somewhat  askance.  I  am 
not  about  to  rank  it  on  a  par  with  fox¬ 
hunting,  taken  as  a  whole  ;  but  those 
who  despise  it  should  remember  what 
it  implies.  A  man  riding  best  speed  at 
a  big  fence,  whether  in  a  run  or  a 
steeple-chase,  does  not  see  his  danger 
actually  before  him,  and  if  he  did  he 
has  no  time  to  feel  afraid  of  it.  But 
when  a  man  finds  himself  (as  every 
mountaineer  must  have  found  himself 
once  and  again)  clinging  with  fingers 
and  feet  to  well-nigh  imperceptible  crev¬ 
ices  in  a  well-nigh  perpendicular  rock  ; 
when  he  glances  downwards  and  sees 
the  said  rock  round  itself  in  a  rapid 
curve,  allowing  his  eye  to  drop  down 
to  the  glacier  a  thousand  feet  below  ; 
when  he  feels  quite  certain  that  he  can¬ 
not  get  forward,  and  quite  uncertain 
whether  he  can  get  back  ;  then  he  can¬ 
not  help  finding  out  what  his  nerves  are, 
and  learning  whether  he  can  dei>end  on 
his  own  hand  and  head  to  help  him  out 
of  a  difficulty.  One  such  experience  is 
worth  an  eternity  of  politics. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  man  of 
business,  or  the  moneyed  man,  which 
may  be  done  in  a  few  words.  There 
are  obvious  reasons  why  the  true  gentle¬ 
man  Is  somewhat  rarer  in  this  class  than 
in  those  previously  considered  ;  perhaps 
not  much  more  common  in  reality  than 
in  lower  strata  of  society  where  the 
term  would  not  usually  be  applied.  Hut 
that  many  men  of  business  are  gentle¬ 
men,  those  who  know  them .  will  not 
deny  ;  and  when  the  type  is  found  it  is 
a  very  high  one.  For  once  that  a  squire 
or  a  soldier  is  tempted  to  sail  near  the 
wind  in  the  matter  of  truth,  a  man  of 
business  is  tempted  a  hundred  times  ; 
and,  if  he  resolutely  resists  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  his  character  takes  a  higher  tone 
accordingly.  Moreover,  his  continual 
battling  with  many  men  and  many  things 
gives  him  a  special  coolness  and  self- 
reliance,  and  also  a  command  of  temper 
which  may  well  be  the  admiration  of 
less  disciplined  minds.  And  one  claim 
I  make  for  him  which  will  not  be  so 
easily  allowed,  namely,  an  indifference 
in  the  matter  of  money.  The  opposite 
is  often  alleged  because  he  is  free,  per¬ 
haps  ostentatious,  in  spending  it ;  but 
this  is  because  he  values  it  so  little,  not 


because  he  values  it  so  much.  He  who 
doubts  this  had  better  see  him  at  times 
(not  unfrequent  in  these  days)  when, 
instead  of  making  money,  he  is  losing 
it.  I  fear  that  many  even  of  the  best 
among  squires  and  professional  men 
will  bear  the  loss  of  ;^ioo  with  less 
equanimity  than  the  business-man  the 
loss  of  1 0,000.  He  looks  upon  money 
much  as  an  ordinary  man  looks  upon 
fine  weather — as  something  to  be  enjoyed 
and  made  the  most  of  while  it  lasts,  but 
by  no  means  to  be  wept  over  when  it  is 
gone.  Thus,  when  money  comes 
lightly,  he  spends  it  lightly  ;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  throwing  it  wantonly  away,  but 
with  much  thought  and,  often,  not  a 
little  generosity.  But  if  fortune  frowns, 
and  his  wealth  is  swept  away,  he  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  sells  his  house  and  pict¬ 
ures,  and  sits  down  quietly  to  begin  the 
world  again. 

It  is  time  to  bring  to  a  close  these 
rough  and  random  reflections.  How- 
slight  they  are,  how  unworthy  of  their 
theme,  none  can  be  more  conscious 
than  the  writer.  May  they  only  stimu¬ 
late  some  better  historian  to  describe 
the  type,  while  it  remains  a  living  one. 
How  long  this  will  be,  who  can  say  ? 
For  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  in  that 
new  Democracy,  with  which  Mr.  La- 
bouchere  and  others  threaten  us,  the 
English  gentleman  will  be  allowed  no 
place,  and  would  not  claim  it  if  he 
could.  From  what  used  to  be  thought 
the  highest  arena,  that  of  politics,  he  is 
clearly  passing  away.  The  House  of 
Commons  used  to  be  called  the  first  as¬ 
sembly  of  gentlemen  in  Europe.  But 
their  number  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons  has  been  estimated  at  eighty.* 
In  the  next  will  there  be  more  or  fewer  ? 
Probably  the  latter  ;  for,  if  there  is  one 
point  characteristic  of  the  gentleman  of 
the  younger  generation,  it  is  his  deep- 
seated  contempt  for  politics  and  poli¬ 
ticians.  He  is  hardly  likely  to  bestir 
himself  much  even  to  defend  his  order  ; 
for,  much  as  he  loves  fighting,  it  must 
be  fighting  which  is  fair.  Still  less  is  he 
likely  to  let  himself  be  improved  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  is  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  himself,  and  will  simply 
betake  himself  to  fresh  pursuits  and 


•  This  paper  was  written  while  the  last  Par¬ 
liament  was  in  existence.—  Eoitoxs  N.  R. 
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fresh  scenes.  May  he  convey  with  him  Democracy,  and  which  would  be  more 
those  traditions  of  courtesy  and  truth,  than  useless  to  it  if  they  could. — Na- 
of  chivalry  and  justice,  which  cannot  tional  Review. 

(like  his  property)  become  the  spoil  of  •  ' 
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Thackeray,  in  his  Newcomes,  touch¬ 
ing  with  graphic  pencil  the  congenial 
studio-life  in  Rome  of  former  days,  says, 
“  When  Clive  Newcome  comes  to  be 
old  ’  ’ — and  here,  it  may  be  presumed, 
personal  reminiscence  moved  his  pen — 
**  he  will  remember  his  Roman  days  as 
amongst  the  happiest  which  fate  ever 
awarded  him.”  Goethe,  too,  dwelt 
upon  that  part  of  his  life  when  he  so¬ 
journed  in  the  ancient  city  as  the  holi¬ 
day  of  his  existence,  and  is  reported  to 
have  said,  in  his  conversations  with 
Eckermann,  "Compared  with  my  situ¬ 
ation  at  Rome,  I  have  never  since  felt 
real  gladness.”  To  realize  these  con¬ 
ditions  of  feeling  in  the  clearest  manner 
the  charm  of  its  intoxication  must  have 
been  experienced.  Although  the  old 
light  still  lingers  in  the  dim  corners  of 
its  narrow  streets  and  ancestral  palaces 
— such  of  them  as  remain — one  must 
have  dwelt  within  its  walls  in  past  days 
in  order  fully  to  appreciate  that  strange 
fascination  which  took  hold  upon  these 
writers,  and  which  has  not  infrequently 
held  those  who  had  come  to  it  for  a  visit 
of  a  week  or  two,  till  the  stronger  arm 
of  death  has  laid  them  asleep  beneath 
the  cypresses  that  shade  the  tombs  of 
the  brother  poets,  whose  verses  yet  fill 
our  hearts  with  an  entrancing  sweetness. 
Even  here  in  sober  moments  the  softer 
nature  loves  to  muse  and  brood,  and, 
lulled  by  the  distant  sounds  of  the  city 
and  the  song  bird’s  melody,  fancy  the 
cold  pillow  less  hard  and  lonely,  "  half 
in  love  with  easeful  Death,”  soothed  by 
the  alternations  of  silence  and  repose  in 
this  tranquil  spot. 

Very  fast  the  former  mediaeval  char¬ 
acter  of  the  city  is  being  obliterated. 
Street  after  street  is  rebuilt  in  the 
newest  and  most  moriotonous  fashion. 
Stuccoed  fronts  and  loaded  window 
frames  are  a  poor  substitute  for  the  pic¬ 
turesque  quaintness  of  its  demolished 


buildings.  Some  of  its  most  interesting 
churches  are  elbowed  almost  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  tide  of  modern  life.  The 
open  loggia,  with  its  pots  of  flowers  and 
green  trellises,  is  quickly  vanishing  ;  the 
numerous  gardens  of  former  years, 
through  the  gateways  of  which  might  be 
seen  an  uld-woild  mossy  fountain  be¬ 
tween  trees  of  yellow  leinon  and  golden 
orange  glowing  amidst  the  dark  foliage, 
festoons  of  the  thickly-flowered  Banksia 
overflowing  the  walls,  are  now  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Its  ancient  villas 
are  being  mapped  out  into  building  lots  : 
all  is  fast  changing. 

Not  to  dwell,  however,  on  these 
changes — it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  worth 
while  to  do  so — memory  points  to  more 
congenial  times  and  surroundings  ;  and 
it  is  chiefly  with  these  that  I  purpose  to 
occupy  the  reader’s  attention  for  a  few 
moments  from  the  weight  of  graver 
matters. 

Twenty  years  may  be  looked  upon  in 
these  days  of  hurried  living  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  a  lifetime.  Twenty 
years  in  Rome  have  seen  the  changes  of 
almost  fifty  years  in  England  :  the 
changes  from  an  old  world  to  a  new  one. 
Twenty  years  ago  Rome  for  the  artist 
was  as  a  quiet  nook  in  the  world  wherein 
he  might  enjoy  the  advantages  of  both 
town  and  country.  Even  in  its  busier 
streets  he  might  have  planted  his  easel, 
and  beyond  the  curiosity  of  a  few  loiter¬ 
ers  he  would  not  have  been  molested. 
His  lodging,  too,  if  not  luxurious,  would 
have  been  cheap,  clean,  and  comfortable, 
quite  without  the  dinginess  of  a  north 
European  town.  He  would  have  found 
his  homely  quarters  in  some  old  and 
rambling  house  up  many  flights  of  stairs, 
through  passages  partitioned  off  from 
rooms  which,  with  the  strange  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Roman  house-architecture, 
were  only  to  be  entered  each  from  the 
other  unless  by  special  adaptation. 
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■  Once  in  his  nest,  he  would  probably  spirited  works.  How  many  are  there 

I  have  overlooked  a  cheerful  garden,  a  now  of  the  thousands  who  crowd  the 

I  quaint  cortiU  with  a  gurgling  fountain  to  annual  exhibitions  at  Burlington  House 

which  noisy  cans  were  let  down  /rom  who  climb  the  narrower  staircase  to  the 
'  the  surrounding  windows  by  guiding  rooms  where  his  beloved  worko  are 

j,  wires  and  hoisted  up,  splashing  and  stored  !  Begrimed  by  the  smoke  of  a 

j  clanking,  by  means  of  creaking  pulleys  ;  London  atmosphere  in  their  unregarded 

!  or  perhaps  a  more  extended  view  would  solitude,  the  delicate  marbles  which  al- 

!  have  gladdened  him,  companion  of  the  most  seemed  to  hold  the  life-blood  be- 

i  dawn  and  sunset,  some  portion  of  the  neath  their  immaculate  surface  untainted 

i  network  of  the  city  spread  beneath  him  in  the  light  and  ether  of  Rome  (and  per¬ 
il  with  the  glimpse  of  a  spectral  dome  in  haps  even  their  artistic  surroundings  did 

the  distance.  The  early  Angelus  rung  something -for  them),  now  wear  the  for- 
!  out  from  a  neighboring  campanile  would  lorn  aspect  of  neglected  and  deserted 

have  waked  him  before  the  day,  but  only  children,  their  beauty  hardly  discerned 
that  he  might  remember  he  was  in  Rome  in  the  cold  and  indifferent  city  wherein 

I  and  sleep  the  more  soundly  for  the  wak-  they  have  found  their  uncongenial  home. 

!  ing.  For  his  meals — they  were  rarely  To  return  to  the  man.  Many  an  even- 

;  to  be  had  in  the  house — he  would  have  ing  at  the  twilight  hour  have  I  sat  in  his 

\  found  out  some  old-fashioned  trattoria,  studio  listening  to  his  quaint  stories,  in- 

!  not  easily  discovered  by  the  chance  lerspersed  with  autobiographical  inci- 

I  stranger,  haunt  of  friendly  and  con-  dents  from  his  early  life.  These  were 

genial  souls  of  a  like  fraternity.  If  the  told  in  so  original  a  manner  that  it 

!  weather  were  sufficiently  warm  his  table  would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  them 

I  might  have  been  spread  in  a  back  garden  in  any  other  than  the  exact  words  used 

;  beneath  the  shelter  of  screening  vines,  in  the  telling.  There  was  a  droll  sense 

f  Here  he  would  have  sipped  his  Velletri  of  suppressed  humor  in  all  he  uttered 

i  or  Marino,  or  if  more  luxuriously  in-  which  reminded  one  of  Charles  Lamb  in 

I  dined,  his  cst-est,  the  pride  of  Monte-  somexif  his  happier  touches.  He  lived 

Fiascone,  and  have  smoked  his  ridicu-  for  his  art  and  died  in  its  willing  service  ; 

lously  cheap  and  not  too  good  cigar  with  and,  perhaps,  if  the  dull,  cold  ear  of 

the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  His  break-  death  could  have  heard  the  salute  fired 

fast  would  always  have  been  taken  at  over  his  grave  from  French  muskets  when 

the  Caffe  Greco,  that  ancient  resort  of  the  last  solemn  words  had  been  said,  he 

the  artists  and  literati  of  all  countries,  would  not  have  slept  the  less  soundly  ; 

Here  he  would  have  seen,  at  the  time  of  for  professional  renown  was  dear  to  him. 

which  I  speak,  if  he  had  gone  at  a  suffi-  Another  figure,  too,  stands  out  from  the 

ciently  early  hour,  a  man  of  spare  form  past  through  the  smoky  atmosphere  of 

and  figure,  rather  below  the  average  that  sacred  resort.  Taller  and  stouter 

height.  His  head  was  finely  modelled,  than  his  friend  was  the  person  and  form 

the  features  showing  a  certain  severity  of  a  brother  artist,  but  of  the  brush,  not 

of  line.  He  rarely  laughed,  but  there  the  chisel.  It  was  that  of  Penry 

always  seemed  to  be  a  keen  sense  of  dry  Williams.  Once  reputed  amongst  the 

humor  underlying  his  seriousness  of  de-  distinguished  men  of  his  lime,  he  held  a 

portmenL  This  was  John  Gibson,  the  respectable  position  in  his  art.  One 

sculptor.  His  sayings  were  sententious  must  not,  however,  judge  him  by  his 

and  incisive,  but  were  always  given  in  latest  works.  Some  of  his  earlier 

the  quietest  of  tones.  Particularly  did  studies,  but  just  now  dispersed,  might 

he  delight,  with  the  authority  of  a  have  held  a  worthy  position  amongst  the 

veteran,  to  lecture  young  painters  and  Coxes  and  Cotmans  of  a  bygone  time, 

sculptors  on  the  advantages  of  early  Only  a  few  months  ago  he  found  his 

rising;  and  woe  to  the  proteg6  or  young  last  resting  place  not  far  from  that  of 

practitioner  who  only  called  for  his  coffee  his  valued  friend  and  companion.  Many 

as  he  was  finishing  his  own.  In  his  de-  who  sat  there  then  and  since,  whose 

partment  his  sway  was  absolute.  But,  names  are  before  the  public,  eminent  in 

alls!  for  human  greatness.  lam  afraid  their  profession,  loom  through  the  cloudy 

he  is  now  being  fast  forgotten,  for  all  his  shades  of  this  second  Mermaid  Tav- 

ambitious  aims  and  his  really  fine-  ern,"  now  only  a  name  and  a  memory. 
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True,  it  exists  still.  But  its  benches  are 
deserted,  its  glory  has  gone.  No  more 
the  nations  meet  in  its  dingy  recesses. 
A  few  evening  habitues  occupy  its  seats 
behind  the  marble-topped  tables,  on 
which  as  many  drawings  and  sketches 
have  been  made  and  ruthlessly  wiped 
out  by  the  waiters  as  would  stock  >hc 
portfolios  of  the  most  greedy  dilettante 
heads,  figures,  landscapes  in  all  grades 
of  seriousness  and  huri^or.  They  who 
drew  them  go  there  no  more. 

Amongst  the  pleasant  memories  of 
artist  life  in  Rome  in  former  days  must 
be  numbered  those  of  long  sunny  ram¬ 
bles  across  the  Campagna,  when  a  little 
band  of  artist  folk  would  join  each  other 
in  such  an  excursion.  The  charm  and 
fascination  of  the  Roman  Campagna  has 
been  often  dwelt  upon.  The  expansive 
slopes,  with  here  and  there  a  broken 
ruin  rising  from  the  sod,  desolate  monu¬ 
ment  of  a  vanished  order,  the  solitary 
Unuta,  or  farm,  with  its  gray  walls  on 
which  the  sunshine  broods  all  day,  with 
perhaps  a  decapitated  mediaeval  tower 
rising  beside  it,  the  marshy  valleys  in 
which  the  long-horned  cattle  feed,  the 
wandering  river,  Arno  or  Tiber,  flowing 
silently,  taking  the  reflection  of  the  blue 
sky,  the  striding  aqueduct,  the  distant 
mountains,  friends  of  the  sun,  speckled 
with  glittering  homestead  and  sparkling 
town — all  beautiful,  almost  eerie  and 
weird  in  a  sense  of  solemn,  far-spread¬ 
ing  grandeur,  overshadowed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  wing  of  memory  and  the  vague 
apprehension  of  more  momentous  events 
than  memory  records.  Felt  all  this  may 
have  been,  but  it  is  not  in  the  healthy 
artist’s  temperament  to  dwell  too  long 
on  the  sentimental  side  of  nature  or  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Joke  and  laughter  rang  in 
the  crystal  air,  now  and  then  a  stoppage 
being  proclaimed  to  observe  some  re¬ 
markable  passage  and  to  review  its  adap¬ 
tation  to  a  pictorial  purpose.  “  Do 
you  see  that  middle  distance?”  says 
one,  shading  his  eyes,  ”  now  that  is  all 
scumbling.”  “  No,”  says  another,  “it 
is  undoubtedly  glazed.”  ”  I  assure 
you,”  says  the  first,  “  I  am  right,  for  if 
you  will  look  carefully  you  may  see  the 
marks  of  the  brush.”  Such  sallies  "are 
greeted  with  a  hearty  laugh,  for  if  the 
wit  be  little  at  such  moments,  merri¬ 
ment  is  not  wanting.  Often  these  ex¬ 
cursions  were  prolonged  to  the  distant 


mountains,  where  a  substantial  meal  re¬ 
paired  the  fatigue  of  a  somewhat  lengthy 
w'alk. 

Whilst  dwelling  on  the  Campagna  I 
recall  the  name  of  one  of  its  worthier 
representers  in  art,  that  of  J.  Colling- 
ham  Moore.  The  tenderness  and  sub- 
tilty  of  its  lines  and  colors  were  happily 
and  faithfully  rendered  on  his  paper. 
His  mode  of  study  was  a  conscientious 
one,  and  might  be  considered  exemplary 
in  these  days  of  the  slavish  reproduction 
of  the  appearance  of  nature  which  often 
makes  that  which  should  be  accounted 
a  study  take  the  place  of  the  more 
thoughtful  picture.  It  was  this.  He 
would  with  great  care  and  much  con¬ 
sideration  make  choice  of  a  subject.  A 
colored  drawing  was  then  undertaken  of 
the  passage  selected.  Then  by  hour- 
long  observation,  frequent  visits  being 
made  to  the  spot  at  the  time  of  the  effect 
chosen  for  the  picture,  and  with  many 
pencil  notes,  the  scene  was  thoroughly 
absorbed,  digested,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
mind  during  the  whole  painting  of  the 
picture.  By  this  means  the  work  ob¬ 
tained  an  individuality,  an  inward  truth¬ 
fulness  whicb  gave  it  a  personal  value 
and  importance,  bearing  the  thoughtful¬ 
ness  within  it  by  which  it  had  'been 
wrought  out.  When  the  tawny  Tiber 
flowed  through  his  landscape  it  did  not 
fail  to  carry  on  its  surface  that  strange 
intermingling  of  heaven  and  earth — the 
blue  of  the  sky  reflected  on  the  mud  of 
its  eddy — so  difficult  to  render,  which  is 
its  especial  characteristic. 

In  the  memory  of  names  not  yet  ex¬ 
tinct  in  the  artist  society  of  Rome  must 
be  mentioned  that  of  Fortuny,  the 
Spanish  painter,  as  endowed  with  a  fine 
genius  which  has  left  its  mark  on  the 
generation.  There  was  something  noble 
in  his  personality.  Youthful,  vigorous, 
spirited,  his  handsome  face  and  manly 
figure  gave  the  stamp  to  an  unaffected 
and  genial  character  which  won  the  re¬ 
gard  of  all  that  knew  him.  He  wrought 
in  a  roomy  studio  outside  of  the  Porta 
del  Popolo  in  an  old  palace,  for  inside 
the  town  he  could  not  find  a  studio  to 
contain  his  larger  canvases.  He  had 
accompanied  the  Spanish  expedition  to 
Morocco,  commissioned  to  represent 
pictorially  scenes  from  the  campaign. 
One  of  these  was  particularly  fine.  It 
was  a  charge  of  cavalry  little  more  than 
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sketched  in,  the  canvas  hardly  covered 
in  some  places,  but  nothing  could  exceed 
the  force,  energy,  and  robust  grasp  with 
which  he  had  treated  the  subject. 
Everything  was  right  at  the  first  touch. 
One  expected  the  horses  to  leap  from 
the  canvas,  so  spiritedly  and  with  so 
much  animation  and  power  were  they 
conceived  and  laid  in.  Scarcely  less 
striking  and  remarkable  were  other 
studies  done  at  the  same  time  and  place. 
Dark  Moorish  gateways,  with  a  brightly- 
colored  figure  or  two  and  a  few  cocks 
and  hens,  recalled  the  glare  of  African 
suns  and  the  strange  reality  of  un-Euro¬ 
pean  surroundings.  Whether  amidst 
such  scenes  as  these,  or  in  the  salons  of 
bygone  times  in  which  the  velvet-coated 
connoisseur  nosed  about  his  portfolios 
and  pictures,  his  genius  was  equally  at 
home.  Unpretentious  and  modest,  at 
this  time  his  work  was  not  much  re¬ 
garded,  partly  because  it  was  but  little 
known,  but  more  because  it  was  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  forms  and  appear¬ 
ances  of  nature.  The  old  lines  were  left 
and  a  new  point  of  view  established  ;  a 
sin  whose  punishment  is  not  only  felt  in 
the  artist's  profession.  He  did  not, 
however,  want  appreciators  then  amongst 
the  few,  and  lived  to  gain  a  reputation 
with  the  many.  Dying  in  the  bloom  of 
his  powers  he  left  a  warm  memory  be¬ 
hind  him,  and  his  tomb  in  the  Campo 
Verano — the  burial  place  of  Rome — is 
still  kept  green  with  unforgetful  wreaths 
and  brightened  with  flowers,  tokens  of 
esteem  for  his  work  and  affection  for  his 
person  not  soon  to  be  extinguished. 

Much,  however,  as  one  may  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  his  work,  one  cannot  con¬ 
sider  that  his  influence  has  been  alto¬ 
gether  a  wholesome  or  a  beneficial  one. 
He  has  given  tone  and  character  to  the 
whole  school  of  modem  painting  in 
Rome,  and  his  influence  extends  beyond 
it.  In  spite  of  his  dexterity,  his  mar¬ 
vellous  subtilty  of  rendering,  his  keen 
insight  into  the  minute  and  characteris¬ 
tic,  one  feels  ultimately  that  it  is  not  the 
best  thing  in  art.  Sensuous  (not  sensual) 
in  perception,  just  in  representation,  it 
yet  fails  to  reach  the  profounder  feelings 
of  the  heart  and  of  the  mind.  Soul  it 
has,  but  it  is  the  soul  of  a  material 
order.  It  sees  the  outside  of  things,  but 
the  higher  significance,  the  finer  percep¬ 
tion  which  belongs  to  the  noblest  ex¬ 


ponents  of  art,  is  certainly  wanting.  It 
is  conceived  and  expressed  in  the 
material  element  without  any  traces  of 
the  spirit’s  power.  But  for  this  reason 
it  suits  the  Italian  idiosyncrasy  and  has 
been  accepted  and  prosecuted  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which,  wanting  the  impressiveness  . 
and  vitality  of  the  first  master,  becomes 
somewhat  of  a  monotony  and  weariness. 

Other  memories  of  bygone  days  will 
take  us  during  the  hot  season  to  the 
annual  villeggiatura  amongst  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Tivoli,  with  its  romantic  gorge, 
wonderful  cascades,  and  the  Villa 
d’Este,  rises  up  before  us  bathed  in 
flooding  sunshine,  the  little  round  tem¬ 
ple  overlooking  the  dim  ravine  beneath 
the  peristyle  of  which  the  mid-day  meal 
was  served,  whence  wete  seen  the  silvery 
fall  in  whose  misty  spray  the  sun  wove 
a  mystic  web  of  prismatic  colors,  the 
broken  convent,  and  the  olive-clad  hill¬ 
side.  Lulled  with  the  murmur  of  a 
score  of  waterfalls,  the  night  passed 
tranquilly,  and  early  morniqg  found  the 
busy  workers  of  the  pencil  and  the  brush 
dispersed  in  hollow  glen  and  shady 
orchard.  But  beyond  this  our  journey 
is  laid  amongst  the  mountains.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  Amo  during  a  slow 
day's  journey  in  a  lumbering  diligence, 
accompanied  with  the  jingle  of  many 
bells,  Subiaco  is  reached,  notable  home 
of  St.  Benedict  of  religious  memory, 
and  site  of  those  strange  chapels  with 
their  monastery  built  against  the  side  of 
a  rock  as  it  might  be  a  swallow’s  nest. 
Still  onward  amongst  the  mountains  our 
journey  leads  us  until  we  reach  that 
artist’s  paradise  of  the  old  days,  Olevano. 
Occupying  the  hillside,  it  shimmers  in 
the  sun,  its  grim  castle  rising  in  green 
and  hoary  ruin,  a  picturesque  mark  for 
every  painter.  Here  a  congenial  little 
company  is  assembled  of  various  nation¬ 
alities,  but  all  of  one  professional  aim. 
What  matter  though  they  tread  upon 
bricked  floors,  that  their  fare  is  simple, 
that  even  an  unlucky  shower  should 
penetrate  their  bedchamber  roof — al¬ 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  remain  in  bed  with  an  umbrella 
up — they  are  happy,  they  are  young  ; 
life  has  not  yet  for  them  too  many  cares, 
and  they  are  content  to  let  the  world 
wag.  But  who  shall  tell  the  glory  of  one 
showery  evening  there  ?  There  lies  an 
undulating  plain  streaked  with  cool  gray 
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shadow  and  rich  sunshine,  an  expanse  or  swaddled  infant.  And  so  they  wind 
of  many  colors.  Thread-like  roads  amon^  the  hills  singing  until  they  are 
wind  hither  and  thither  b-y  farm  and  out  of  sight.  Entering  the  town,  we  are 
fold,  and  many  a  white  cottage  home,  met  by  a  motley  crowd.  Vendors  of 
glistening  and  shining.  Yonder  the  every  known  comestible,  pigs,  fowls, 
distant  Volscian  and  Hernican  hills  rise  and  other  live  stock  running  hither  and 
clothed  in  silver  and  gold  and  solemn  thither  in  the  utmost  confusion.  The 
blue,  crowned  with  clouds  of  various  hues  country  people  jostle  each  other,  laugh, 
and  shades.  Surely  the  earth  has  be*  talk,  quarrel  with  Ihe  wildest  gesticula- 
come  transfigured  and  rejoices  at  heart  tions,  never  are  silent.  We  enter  the 
with  the  joy  of  the  old  Eden.  Paint  church  ;  it  is  packed  with  persons,  many 
never  pictured  a  scene  like  that.  Pen*  kneeling,  others  standing.  Soon  a  stir 
cils  are  plied,  but  never  more  in  vain.  of  excitement  is  seen  at  the  door.  A 
However  far  may  be  dispersed  the  woman  leads  her  son  along  the  floor 
members  of  this  little  band  during  the  with  the  aid  of  a  handkerchief  which  he 
day  they  always  meet  in  the  evening,  holds  by  one  corner.  His  head  touches 
Among  the  company  of  guests  there  is  the  pavement  as  he  moves  ;  he  is  on  all 
M.  Carolus  Duran,  the  now  well-known  fours  ;  the  crowd  slowly  opens  to  allow 
French  painter,  vigorous  of  pencil,  a  passage  for  the  devotees,  closing  quick* 
Does  he  still  remember  in  the  busy  ly  behind  them.  As  they  proceed,  loud 
capital  in  which  he  plies  his  profession^  cries  are  raised  in  the  church  :  Eviva 
lalrars  those  rich  summer  evenings,  the  Maria  !”  rings  loudly  again  and  again 
ramble  among  the  hills,  and  the  songs  under  the  vault  from  many  voices, 
we  sang  when  the  tired  night,  over-  Thus  crawling,  he  reaches  the  chapel  of 
watched  by  its  thousands  of  stars,  slept  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna  of  Buon  Con- 
on  the  earth,  and  the  crescent  moon  siglio,  to  visit  which  is  the  object  of  so 
just  touched  the  glimmering  houses  and  many  pilgrims.  It  is  separated  from  the 
ghostly  campanile,  “  washing  the  dusk  church  by  a  cancello,  or  grating.  Arriv- 
with  silver”  ?  ing  at  this  grating,  the  poor  fellow  raises 

But  all  the  world  is  going  on  pilgrim-  himself  ;  vacantly  he  looks  toward  the 
age.  Dong  before  the  dawn  of  day,  object  of  his  visit— vacantly,  as  if  hardly 
even  at  the  midnight  hour,  we  are  up  aware  of  his  position.  Is  it  that  he  has 
and  away,  a  motley  band,  to  the  great  been  shaken  with  ague,  consumed  with 
festa  of  Santa  Maria  di  Buon  Consiglio  fever,  racked  by  rheumatic  pains,  that 
at  Genazzano,  among  the '  mountains  fate  has  laid  so  heavy  a  hand  upon  him  ? 
by  Palestrina.  Peasants,  proprietors.  Not  old,  nor  young,  nor  yet  of  midd'e 
beggars,  donkey  boys,  all  proceed  along  life,  but  yearless  (if  a  word  may  be 
the  dusty  roads.  We  linger  behind,  coined),  he  stands  gazing  at  the  shrine, 
walking  in  silence.  The  night  is  solemn  His  mother  in  the  mean  time  throws  her* 
and  impressive  ;  a  faint  gleam  tinges  the  self  against  the  grating,  and  with  strong 
east,  it  becomes  brighter  and  brighter  ;  cries  and  tears  implores  help  for  her 
soon  the  sun  rises  in  a  fountain  of  light,  sorely  visited  son.  Her  cries  become 
At  the  same  instant  the  white  gateway  piercingly  wild  and  shrill,  while  those 
of  the  town  of  our  destination  comes  of  the  crowd  are  redoubled.  The  effect 
into  view.  As  we  ga^e  with  wonder  on  is  thrilling.  Does  she  expect  a  miracle 
its  sun-lighted  picturesqueness,  a  long  to  be  wrought  for  her  son  ?  Alas  !  there 
procession  descends  from  the  portal  to  is  none  ;  vacant  he  came,  vacant  he  de* 
the  valley  beneath,  and  hark  !  the  faint  parts.  Through  all  this  the  priest  con- 
sounds  of  singing  voices  are  wafted  tow*  tinues  his  office  at  the  altar,  not  so  much 
ard  us.  They  gather  volume  as  the  as  once  turning  about  to  see  the  occa- 
long  procession  threads  the  valley.  It  sion  of  the  excitement  which  prevails 
is  composed  of  peasant  people,  all  wear-  around  him.  His  heart  may  not  be  a 
ing  the  favor  of  artificial  flowers  which  hard  one  ;  he  is  used  to  such  demonstra- 
commemorates  the  occasion.  Men  and  tions. 

women  are  clad  in  the  costume  of  their  Leaving  the  church  a  trattoria  is  en- 
district ;  the  latter  carry  baskets  on  their  tered  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
heads  containing  their  purchases  in  the  mortal  machine  with  the  fuel  of  life.  It 
town,  and  in  some  of  them  a  sleeping  is  the  only  restaurant  in  the  place. 
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crowded,  hot,  noisy,  odorous.  We  pass 
through  into  the  garden  :  every  seat 
under  shelter  from  the  blazing  sun  is 
occupied.  We  wait  patiently.  The  sun 
beats  upon  us  with  the  reflected  heat 
from  the  opposite  range  of  hills.  Is  it 
possible  to  endure  any  longer  ?  The 
perspiration  oozes  through  the  coats  of 
some  of  my  companions — a  heat  to  cook 
a  steak  to  a  turn  in  half-an-hour.  After 
awhile  we  find  a  shed  under  which  seats 
and  table  are  set,  and  hunger,  at  least,  is 
satisfied.  The  return  journey  at  night 
is  made  long  after  sunset.  The  stars 
sparkle  over  Olevano’s  dim  tower  as  we 
reach  it  at  the  dead  hour,  and  for  that 
night  no  hard  beds  or  howling  peasant 
at  dawn  wake  the  sleepers  from  their 
welbearned  repmse.  But  this  is  far  from 
Rome  ;  and  now  the  summer  is  over. 
Autumn  creeps  down  the  mountain-side 
with  his  mellow  tints,  his  chilly  morn* 
ings  and  evenings.  The  city  of  the  big 
dome  calls  us  once  more  within  its 
crumbling  walls,  where  many  greetings 
await  us  from  friends  who  have  been 
absent  in  other  directions.  Work  is  re¬ 
sumed.  The  artist  is  at  home  again. 

Of  the  present  artist  life  in  Rome  not 
so  much  is  to  be  said.  But  still  and  al¬ 
ways  Rome  will  have  an  irresistible  at¬ 
traction  for  the  art-worker  and  to  the 
artistic  temp)erament.  Its  abundant 
light,  its  pictorial  surroundings,  the  un¬ 
tamed  Campagna,  the  art  atmosphere 
which  pervades  the  place,  must  always 
beckon  the  student  and  throw  over  him 
the  spell  of  their  enchantment.  Then 
the  Vatican  remains  with  its  treasures 
of  all  time.  Much  as  has  been  written 
and  spoken  of  Michael  Angelo,  fre¬ 
quently  as  his  noble  inspirations  have 
been  reproduced  in  every  form,  to  the 
reverent  art-student  they  will  yet  appeal 
with  a  new  voice  ;  to  the  man  they  will 
open  up  the  possibilities  of  a  grander 
range  of  being,  a  more  splendid  ambition 
than  material  life  inspires  or  commands. 
They  will  reveal  the  soul  to  him  who 
looks  for  it,  and  teach  him  what  those 
words  mean,  “  God  created  man  in  his 
own  image.”  In  this  respect  at  least — 
as  moral  indicators — they  have  not  yet 
been  done  justice  to.  There  needs  a 
Plato  and  a  Shakespeare  to  verify  and 
expound  them.  In  Raphael  the  founts 
are  not  so  affluent,  so  profound.  There 
is  not  the  same  high  moral  and  intellect¬ 


ual  significance  in  his  works.  They  are 
not  revelations,  nor  yet  creations  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  term.  They  are  il¬ 
lustrations,  commentaries.  They  will, 
however,  always  enchain  the  world  from 
this  point  of  view,  and  they  have  the 
light  to  do  so.  The  study  of  the  ancient 
marbles,  too,  roust  always  bring  the 
student  to  Rome.  It  has  still  something 
left  to  us  which  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
modern  changes.  As  a  school  for  paint¬ 
ers,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
Rome  does  not  offer  the  highest  advan¬ 
tages.  The  art  of  painting  is  taught  in 
no  studio  likely  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
art-student,  neither  is  its  direction  likely 
to  influence  him  for  good.  Some  of  its 
leading  works  are  conceived  and  executed 
with  the  too-prevailing  horrors  of  car¬ 
nage  and  death.  The  canvas  is  too  often 
baptized  in  blood  :  the  ‘‘last  kiss”  is 
that  exchanged  between  two  dissevered 
heads  suspended  at  the  door  of  a  harem. 

In  Rome  there  is  no  general  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  student  may  see  and 
compare  even  local  works,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  wider  held,  such  as  the  Salon  of 
Paris  offers.  Undoubtedly  Paris  is  and 
must  remain  the  first  school  in  Europe 
for  those  who  would  learn  methods  and 
manipulation,  and  compare  their  own 
work  with  that  of  others  in  the  widest 
variety.  There  the  student  will  see  the 
many  modes  of  expression  and  wide 
diversity  of  direction,  all  qualities  and 
ail  manners  of  modern  workmanship, 
by  means  of  which  he  will  be  able  to 
select  what  he  wants  and  reject  what  is 
useless  to  him.  It  is  true  that  in  no 
country  in  Europe  at  this  moment  can 
the  elements  of  an  art  education  be 
better  acquired  than  in  England.  But 
that  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  :  the 
language  of  art  acquired,  and  perhaps 
something  more,  let  the  unfledged  paint¬ 
er  come  to  Italy  and  visit  Rome.  Let 
him  follow  the  tranquil  studio-life  he  can 
obtain  here  better  than  anywhere,  enough 
to  stimulate  him  without  hurry  and  con¬ 
fusion.  Here  he  may  progress  in  the 
development  of  his  powers,  searching 
earnestly  for  that  which  lies  within  him 
till  he  finds  and  unfolds  it.  On  every 
hand  he  will  find  pictorial  suggest ive- 
ness.  He  may  here  quietly  study  some 
of  the  noblest  works.  Titian’s  ”  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love,”  for  example,  em¬ 
braces  an  art  education  in  itself,  with 
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its  profound  thoughtfulness,  its  lumi¬ 
nous  radiance,  its  glow  of  living  color. 
Other  works,  too,  may  enchain  him, 
not  too  many  for  perplexity,  but  enough 
for  progress  and  advancement.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  means  of  art  study  in  Rome, 
there  is  the  British  Academy,  which  is 
efficiently  kept  for  the  use  of  students 
during  the  winter  months.  It  has  re¬ 
cently  been  newly  organized.  Nightly, 
models  are  provided,  and  there  is  a 
pleasant  reading-room  sufficiently  sup¬ 
plied  with  English  books  and  journals, 
all  free  of  cost.  This  institution  de¬ 
serves  a  better  support  and  attendance 
than  it  usually  obtains.  Although  many 
who  stand  highest  in  the  art  of  England 
at  present  have  made  good  use  of  it,  it 
has  never  received  the  official  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Academy  beyond  a 
friendly  feeling  shown  toward  it,  nor 
has  any  disposition  been  shown  to  make 
it  a  foundation  by  attachment,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Academy  of  France  in  the 
establishment  of  the  “  Prix  de  Rome  ” 
scholarship.  But  neither  do  I  think  this 
is  unwisely  done.  The  heads  of  the  art 
institutions  of  England  have  felt  that 
fixed  residences,  with  stipends  attached 
to  them,  however  efficiently  directed  and 
controlled,  are  less  likely  to  be  useful  to 
the  well-grounded  student  than  a  travel¬ 
ling  scholarship,  thus  enabling  him  to 
visit  the  various  art  centres  of  Europe, 
by  means  of  which,  it  is  reasonably  sup¬ 
posed,  more  will  be  acquired  than  by  a 
fixed  residence  in  one  spot,  however 
important  that  spot  may  be  in  itself. 
Besides  this  British  Academy,  there  are 
many  conveniences  for  art  study  in 
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Rome,  both  public  and  private,  by  which 
an  art  education  can  be  advanced. 

But  with  the  changes  in  Rome  student- 
life  has  changed  too.  In  former  days 
when  the  dilettante  came  to  Rome  he 
remained  during  the  winter  season,  and 
was  as  ambitious  to  be  considered  a 
patron  of  art  as  to  supply  himself  with 
beautiful  things.  He  rarely  went  away 
without  some  memorial,  picture,  or 
statue  of  his  visit.  Coming  into  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  the  artist  gave  a  zest 
to  his  transactions.  Nowit  is  different. 
The  Italian  artist  sends  his  works  to 
Paris  and  London  ;  some  of  them  more 
familiar  in  the  exhibitions  of  those  and 
other  capitals  than  they  are  in  Rome. 
The  artist  himself,  too,  affects  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  drawing-rooms,  and  often  loves 
better  the  adulations  of  the  ignorant  than 
the  wholesome  strictures  of  his  compeers, 
and  thus  suffers  loss.  Yet  still,  while 
Rome  stands  it  will  probably  keep  its 
little  coteries  of  earnest  workers  in  art 
who  live  in  the  informal  ways,  their 
studios  (mostly  green  and  mossy  retreats, 
which  the  spirit  of  modern  change  has, 
so  far,  fortunately  forgotten)  not  yet  en¬ 
cumbered  with  the  stock  of  a  bric-sl-brac 
shop — one  of  the  great  obstacles  to  seri¬ 
ousness  in  art  in  more  ways  than  one — 
giving  themselves  to  the  thoughtful  re¬ 
production  of  their  higher  imaginings, 
and  in  the  friendly  spirit  of  old  days  re¬ 
viewing  the  works  of  their  companions, 
not  disdaining  the  social  pipe  or  meer¬ 
schaum,  nor  treat  serious  subjects  the 
less  earnestly  for  the  genial  joke  and 
seasonable  laughter. — Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THEOLOGY:  AN  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  STUDY. 
{Conlinutd  from  our  last.) 


BY  PROFESSOR  T.  M.  HUXLEY,  F.R.S. 


II. 

The  Tongan  theologians  recognized 
several  hundred  gods  ;  but  there  was 
one,  already  mentioned  as  their  national 
god,  whom  they  regarded  as  far  greater 
than  any  of  the  others,  "  as  a  great  chief 
from  the  top  of  the  sky  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  earth  ”  (Mariner,  vol.  ii. 


p.  io6).  He  was  also  god  of  war,  and 
the  tutelar  deity  of  the  royal  family, 
whoever  happened  to  be  the  incumbent 
of  the  royal  office  for  the  time  being. 
He  had  no  priest  except  the  king  him¬ 
self,  and  his  visits,  even  to  royalty,  were 
few  and  far  between.  The  name  of  this 
supreme  deity  was  Ta'li-y-Tooboo',  the 
literal  meaning  of  which  is  said  to  be 
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“  wait  there,  Tooboo,”  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Ta'li-y -Tooboo',  in  the  eyes 
of  his  worshippers,  was  persistence  or 
duration.  And  it  is  curious  to  notice, 
in  relation  to  this  circumstance,  that 
many  Hebrew  philologers  have  thought 
the  meaning  of  Jahveh  to  be  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  word  “Eternal.”  It 
would  probably  be  difficult  to  express 
the  notion  of  an  eternal  being,  in  a  dia¬ 
lect  so  little  fitted  to  convey  abstract  con¬ 
ceptions  as  Tongan,  better  than  by  that 
of  one  who  always  "  waits  there." 

The  characteristics  of  the  gods  in 
Tongan  theology  are  exactly  those  of 
men  whose  shape  they  are  supposed  to 
possess,  only  they  have  more  intelligence 
and  greater  power.  The  Tongan  belief 
that,  after  death,  the  human  Atua  more 
readily  distinguishes  good  from  evil,  runs 
parallel  with  the  old  Israelitic  concep¬ 
tion  of  Elohim  expressed  in  Genesis, 
“  Ye  shall  be  as  Elohim  knowing  good 
from  evil."  They  further  agreed  with 
the  old  Israelites,  that  “  all  rewards 
for  virtue  and  punishments  for  vice 
happen  to  men  in  this  world  only, 
and  come  immediately  from  the  gods." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  loo.)  ^  Moreover,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  though  the  gods 
approve  of  some 'kinds  of  virtue  and 
are  displeased  with  some  kinds  of  vice, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  defend  or  for¬ 
sake  their  worshippers  according  to 
their  moral  conduct,  yet  neglect  to  p^ 
due  respect  to  the  deities,  and  forgetful¬ 
ness  to  keep  them  in  good  humor,  might 
be  visited  with  even  worse  consequences 
than  moral  delinquency.  And  those 
who  will  carefully  study  the  so-called 
“  Mosaic  code  ”  contained  in  the  books 
of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  will 
see  that,  though  Jahveh’ s  prohibitions  of 
certain  forms  of  immorality  are  strict 
and  sweeping,  his  wrath  is  quite  as 
strongly  kindled  against  infractions  of 
ritual  ordinances.  Accidental  homicide 
may  go  unpunished,  and  reparation  may 
be  made  for  wilful  theft.  On  the  other 
hand,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  who  "  offered 
strange  fire  before  Jahveh,  which  he  had 
not  commanded  them,"  were  swiftly  de¬ 
voured  by  Jahveh’s  fire  ;  he  who  sacri¬ 
ficed  anywhere  except  at  the  allotted 
place  was  to  be  “  cut  off  from  his  peo¬ 
ple  ’  so  was  he  who  ate  blood  ;  and  the 
details  of  the  upholstery  of  the  Taber¬ 


nacle,  of  the  millinery  of  the  priests’  vest¬ 
ments,  and  of  the  cabinet  work  of  the 
ark,  can  plead  direct  authority  from 
Jahveh  no  less  than  moral  commands. 

Among  the  Tongans,  the  sacrifices 
were  regarded  as  gifts  of  food  and  drink 
offered  to  the  divine  Atuas,  just  as  the 
articles  deposited  by  the  graves  of  the 
recently  dead  were  ftieant  as  food  for 
Atuas  of  lower  rank.  A  kava  root  was 
a  constant  form  of  offering  all  over 
Polynesia.  In  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Rev.  George  Turner,  entitled  Nineteen 
Years  in  Polynesia  (p.  241),  I  find  it  said 
of  the  Samoans  (near  neighbors  of  the 
Tongans)  : 

Th*  offerings  were  principally  cooked  food. 
As  in  ancient  Greece  so  in  Samoa,  the  first  cup 
was  in  honor  of  the  god.  It  was  either  poured 
out  on  the  ground  or  waved  toward  the  heav¬ 
ens,  reminding  us  again  of  the  Mosaic  cere¬ 
monies.  The  chiefs  all  drank  a  portion  out 
of  the  same  cup,  according  to  rank  ;  and  after 
that,  the  food  brought  as  an  offering  was  di¬ 
vided  and  eaten  there  before  the  Lord.” 

In  Tonga,  when  they  consulted  a  god 
who  had  a  priest,  the  latter,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  god,  had  the  first  cup  ; 
but  if  the  god,  likeTa'li-y-Tooboo',  had 
no  priest,  then  the  chief  place  was  left 
vacant,  and  was  supposed  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  god  himself.  When  the  first 
cup  of  kava  was  filled,  the  mataboole 
who  acted  as  master  of  the  ceremonies 
said,  "  Give  it  to  your  god,"  and  it  was 
offered,  though  only  as  a  matter  of 
form.  In  Tonga  and  Samoa,  there  were 
many  sacred  places  or  morais,  with 
houses  of  the  ordinary  construction,  but 
which  served  as  temples  in  consequence 
of  being  dedicated  to  various  gods  ;  and 
there  were  altars  on  which  the  sacrifices 
were  offered  ;  nevertheless  there  were 
few  or  no  images.  Mariner  mentions 
none  in  Tonga,  and  the  Samoans  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  no  better  than 
atheists  by  other  Polynesians  because 
they  had  none.  It  does  not  appear  that 
either  of  these  peoples  had  images  even 
of  their  family  or  ancestral  gods. 

In  Tahiti  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
Moerenhout  (t.  i.  p.  471)  makes  the 
very  interesting  observation,  not  only 
that  idols  were  often  absent,  but  that, 
where  they  existed,  the  images  of  the 
gods  served  merely  as  depositories  for 
the  proper  representatives  of  the  divinity. 
Each  of  these  was  called  a  maro  aurou, 
and  was  a  kind  of  girdle  artistically 
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adorned  with  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  black 
feathers — the  red  feathers  being  espe¬ 
cially  important — which  were  consecrat¬ 
ed  and  kept  as  sacred  objects  within  the 
idols.  They  were  worn  by  great  per¬ 
sonages  on  solemn  occasions,  and  con¬ 
ferred  upon  their  wearers  a  sacred  and 
almost  divine  character.  There  is  no 
distinct  evidence  that  the  tnaro  aurou 
was  supposed  to  have  any  special  efhcacy 
in  divination,  but  one  cannot  fail  to  see 
a  certain  parallelism  between  this  holy 
girdle,  which  endowed  its  wearer  with  a 
particular  sanctity,  and  the  ephod. 

According  to  the  Rev.  R.  Taylor,  the 
New  Zealanders  formerly  used  the  word 
karakia  (now  employed  for  “  prayer  ”) 
to  signify  a  “  spell,  charm,  or  incanta¬ 
tion,  ’  and  the  utterance  of  these  kara- 
kias  constituted  the  chief  part  of  their 
cult.  In  the  south,  the  officiating  priest 
had  a  small  image,  “  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  resembling  a  peg  with  a 
carved  head,”  which  reminds  one  of  the 
form  commonly  attributed  to  the  tera- 
phim. 

The  priest  first  bandaged  a  fillet  of  red  par¬ 
rot  feathers  under  the  god's  chin,  which  was 
called  his  pahau  or  beard  ;  this  bandage  was 
made  of  a  certain  kind  of  sennet,  which  was 
tied  on  in  a  peculiar  way.  When  this  was 
done  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  atua, 
whose  spirit  entered  it.  The  priest  then  either 
held  it  in  the  hand  and  vibrated  it  in  the  air, 
while  the  powerful  karakia  was  repeated,  or 
he  tied  a  piece  of  string  (formed  of  the  centre 
of  a  flax  leaO  round  the  neck  of  the  image 
and  stuck  it  in  the  ground.  He  sat  at  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  it,  leaning  against  a  tuahu,  a  short 
stone  pillar  stuck  in  the  ground  in  a  slanting 
position,  and  holding  the  string  in  his  hand, 
be  gave  the  god  a  jerk  to  arrest  his  attention, 
lest  he  should  be  otherwise  engaged,  like  Baal 
of  old,  cither  hunting,  fishing,  or  sleeping,  and 
therefore  must  be  awaked.  .  .  .  The  god  is 
supposed  to  make  use  of  the  priest’s  tongue  in 
giving  a  reply.  Image-worship  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  one  part  of  the  island.  The 
atua  was  supposed  only  to  enter  the  image  for 
the  occasion.  The  natives  declare  they  did 
not  worship  the  image  itself,  but  only  the  atua 
it  represented,  and  that  the  image  was  merely 
used  as  a  way  of  approaching  him.* 

This  is  the  excuse  for  image-worship 
which  the  more  intelligent  idolaters  make 
all  the  world  over  ;  but  it  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  observe  that,  in  the  present 
case,  we  seem  to  have  the  equivalents  of 
divination  by  teraphim,  with  the  aid  of 
something  like  an  ephod  (which  how- 

*  Te  Ika  a  Maui  :  New  Zealand  and  iU  Jn- 
kabitants,  p.  72. 


ever  is  used  to  sanctify  the  image  and 
not  the  priest)  mixed  up  together.  Many 
Hebrew  archaeologists  have  supposed 
that  the  term  “  ephod  ”  is  sometimes 
used  for  an  image  (particularly  in  the 
case  of  Gideon’s  ephod),  and  the  story 
of  Micah  in  the  book  of  Judges  shows 
that  images  were,  at  any  rate,  employed 
in  close  association  with  the  ephod.  If 
the  pulling  of  the  string  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  god  seems  as  absurd  to  us  as 
it  appears  to  have  done  to  the  worthy 
missionary,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  high  priest  of  Jahveh  was  ordered  to 
wear  a  garment  fringed  with  golden 
bells. 

And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister;, 
and  the  sound  thereof  shall  be  heard  when  he 
gocth  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  Jahveh, 
and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die  not. 
(Exod.  xxviii.  35.) 

An  escape  from  the  obvious  conclu¬ 
sion  suggested  by  this  passage  has  been 
sought  in  the  supposition  that  these  bells 
rang  for  the  sake  of  the  worshippers,  as 
at  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual ;  but  then  why  should 
the  priest  be  threatened  with  the  well- 
known  penalty  for  unadvisedly  behold¬ 
ing  the  divinity  ^ 

In  truth,  the  intermediate  step  be¬ 
tween  the  Maori  practice  and  that  of  the 
old  Israelites  is  furnished  by  the  Kami 
temples  in  Japan.  These  are  provided 
with  bells  which  the  worshippers  who 
present  themselves  ring  in  order  to  call 
th*e  attention  of  the  ancestor-god  to  their 
presence.  Grant  the  fundamental  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  essentially  human  char¬ 
acter  of  the  spirit,  whether  Atua,  Kami, 
or  Elohim,  and  all  these  practices  are 
equally  rational. 

The  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  Tonga 
and  elsewhere  in  Polynesia,  were  ordi¬ 
narily  social  gatherings,  in  which  the 
god,  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  that 
of  his  priestly  representative,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  part  These  sacrifices 
were  offered  on  every  occasion  of  im- 
pK)rtance,  and  even  the  daily  meals  were 
prefaced  by  oblations  and  libations  of 
food  and  drink,  exactly  answering  to 
those  offered  by  the  old  Romans  to  their 
manes,  penates,  and  lares.  The  sacri¬ 
fices  had  no  moral  significance,  but  were 
the  necessary  result  of  the  theory  that 
the  god  was  either  a  deified  ghost  of 
an  ancestor  or  chief,  or,  at  any  rate,  a 
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being  of  like  nature  to  these.  If  one 
wanted  to  get  anything  out  of  him,  there¬ 
fore,  the  first  step  was  to  put  him  in 
good  humor  by  gifts  ;  and  if  one  desired 
to  escape  his  wrath,  which  might  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  most  trifling  neglect  or  un¬ 
intentional  disrespect,  the  great  thing 
was  to  pacify  him  by  costly  presents. 
King  Finow  appears  to  have  been  some¬ 
what  of  a  freethinker  (to  the  great  horror 
of  his  subjects),  and  it  was  only  his  un¬ 
timely  death  which  prevented  him  from 
dealing  with  the  priest  of  a  god  who  had 
not  returned  a  favorable  answer  to  his 
supplications  as  Saul  dealt  with  the 
priests  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jahveh  at 
,Nob.  Nevertheless  Finow  showed  his 
practical  belief  in  the  gods  during  the 
sickness  of  a  daughter  to  whom  he  was 
fondly  attached  in  a  fashion  which  has 
a  close  parallel  in  the  history  of  Israel. 

If  the  Gods  have  any  resentment  against  us, 
let  the  whole  weight  of  vengeance  fall  on  my 
head.  1  fear  not  their  vengeance — but  spare 
ray  child  ;  and  I  earnestly  entreat  you,  Toobo 
Tota’i  [the  God  whom  he  had  invoked]  to  ex¬ 
ert  all  your  influence  with  the  other  Gods  that 
I  alone  may  suffer  all  the  punishment  they  de¬ 
sire  to  inflict.  (Vol.  i.  p.  354.) 

So  when  the  king  of  Israel  has  sinned 
by  “  numbering  the  people,”  and  they 
are  punished  for  his  fault  by  a  pestilence 
which  slays  seventy  thousand  innocent 
men,  David  cries  to  Jahveh  : 

Lo,  I  have  sinned  and  I  have  done  perverse¬ 
ly  :  but  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ? 
Let  thine  hand,  I  pray  thee,  be  against  me  and 
against  mv  father's  house.  (2  Samuel  xxiv. 

17) 

Human  sacrifices  were  extremely  com¬ 
mon  in  Polynesia  ;  and,  in  Tonga,  the 
”  devotion  ”  of  a  child  by  strangling 
was  a  favorite  method  of  averting  the 
wrath  of  the  gods.  The  well-known  in¬ 
stances  of  Jephthah’s  sacrifice  of  his 
daughter  and  of  David’s  giving  up  the 
seven  sons  of  Saul  to  be  sacrificed  by 
the  Gibconites  ”  before  Jahveh,”  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
old  Israelites,  even  when  devout  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Jahveh,  considered  human 
sacrifices,  under  certain  circumstances, 
not  only  permissible  but  laudable. 
Samuel’s  hewing  to  pieces  of  the  miser¬ 
able  captive,  sole  survivor  of  his  nation, 
Agag,  ”  before  Jahveh,”  can  hardly  be 
viewed  in  any  other  light.  The  life  of 
Moses  is  redeemed  from  Jahveh,  who 
”  sought  to  slay  him,”  by  Zipporah’s 


symbolical  sacrifice  of  her  child,  by  the 
bloody  operation  of  circumcision.  Jah¬ 
veh  expressly  affirms  that  the  first-born 
males  of  men  and  beasts  are  devoted  to 
him  ;  in  accordance  with  that  claim,  the 
first-born  males  of  the  beasts  are  duly 
sacrificed  ;  and  it  is  only  by  special  per¬ 
mission  that  the  claim  to  the  first-born 
of  men  is  waived,  and  it  is  enacted  that 
they  may  be  redeemed  (Exodus  xiii.  12- 
15).  Is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  immolation  of  their  first-born 
sons  would  have  been  incumbent  on  the 
worshippers  of  Jahveh,  had  they  not  been 
thus  specially  excused  ?  Can  any  other 
conclusion  be  drawn  from  the  history  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  ?  Does  Abraham 
exhibit  any  indication  of  surprise  when 
he  receives  the  astounding  order  to  sac¬ 
rifice  his  son  ?  Is  there  the  slightest 
evidence  that  there  was  anything  in  his 
intimate  and  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  character  of  the  Deity,  who  had 
eaten  the  meat  and  drunk  the  milk  which 
Abraham  set  before  him  under  the  oaks 
of  Mamre,  to  lead  him  to  hesitate — even 
to  wait  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  for  a 
repetition  of  the  command  ?  Not  a  whit. 
We  are  told  that  ”  Abraham  rose  early 
in  the  morning  ”  and  led  his  only  child 
to  the  slaughter,  as  if  it  were  tlie  most 
ordinary  business  imaginable.  Whether 
the  story  has  any  historical  foundation  or 
not,  it  is  valuable  as  showing  that  the 
writer  of  it  conceived  Jahveh  as  a  deity 
whose  requirement  of  such  a  sacrifice 
need  excite  neither  astonishment,  nor 
suspicion  of  mistake,  on  the  part  of  his 
devotee.  Hence,  when  the  incessant 
human  sacrifices  in  Israel  during  the 
age  of  the  kings  are  all  put  down  to  the 
influence  of  foreign  idolatries,  we  may 
fairly  inquire  whether  editorial  Bowd¬ 
lerizing  has  not  prevailed  over  historical 
truth. 

An  attempt  to  compare  the  ethical 
standards  of  two  nations,  one  of  which 
has  a  written  code,  while  the  other  has 
not,  is  beset  with  difficulties.  With  ail 
that  is  strange  and,  in  many  cases,  re¬ 
pulsive  to  us  in  the  social  arrangements 
and  opinions  respecting  moral  obligation 
among  the  Tongans,  as  they  are  placed 
before  us  with  perfect  candor  in 
Mariner’s  account,  there  is  much  that 
indicates  a  strong  ethical  sense.  They 
showed  great  kindliness  to  one  another, 
and  faithfulness  in  standing  by  their 
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comrades  in  war.  No  people  could  have 
better  observed  either  the  third  or  the 
fifth  commandment  ;  for  they  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  horror  of  blasphemy,  and  their 
respectful  tenderness  toward  their 
parents,  and,  indeed,  toward  old  people 
,  in  general,  was  remarkable. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  eighth  com¬ 
mandment  was  generally  observed,  es¬ 
pecially  where  Europeans  were  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  nevertheless  a  well-bred 
Tongan  looked  upon  theft  as  a  mean¬ 
ness  to  which  he  would  not  condescend. 
As  to  the  seventh  commandment,  any 
breach  of  it  was  considered  scandalous 
in  women  and  as  something  to  be 
avoided  in  self-respecting  men,  but 
among  unmarried  and  widowed  people 
chastity  was  held  very  cheap.  Never¬ 
theless  the  women  were  extremely  well 
treated  and  otten  showed  themselves 
capable  of  great  devotion  and  entire 
faithfulness.  In  the  matter  of  cruelty, 
treachery,  and  bloodthirstiness,  these 
islanders  were  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  most  peoples  of  antiquity.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  Tongans  that  they 
particularly  objected  to  slander ;  nor 
can  covetousness  be  regarded  as  their 
characteristic  ;  for  Mariner  says  : 

When  any  one  is  about  to  eat,  he  always 
shares  out  what  he  has  to  those  about  him, 
without  any  hesitation,  and  a  contrary  conduct 
would  be  considered  exceedingly  vile  aqd  scU 
fish.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  145.) 

In  fact  they  thought  very  badly  of  the 
English  when  Mariner  told  them  that 
his  country  men  did  not  act  exactly  on 
that  principle.  It  further  appears  that 
they  decidedly  belonged  to  the  school  of 
intuitive  moral  philosophers,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  ; 
for 

Many  of  the  chiefs,  on  being  asked  by  Mr. 
Mariner  what  motives  they  had  for  conducting 
themselves  with  propriety,  besides  the  fear  of 
misfortunes  in  this  life,  replied,  the  agreeable 
and  happy  feeling  which  a  man  experiences 
within  himself  when  he  does  any  good  action 
or  conducts  himself  nobly  and  generously  as  a 
man  ought  to  do  ;  and  this  question  they  an¬ 
swered  as  if  they  wondered  such  a  question 
should  be  asked.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  161.) 

One  may  read  from  the  beginning  of 
the  book  of  Judges  to  the  end  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  w’ithout  discovering 
that  the  old  Israelites  had  a  moral 
standard  which  differs  in  any  essential 
respect  (except  perhaps  in  regard  to  the 


chastity  of  unmarried  women)  from  that 
of  the  Tongans.  Gideon,  Jephthah, 
Samson,  and  David  are  strong-handed 
men,  some  of  whom  are  not  outdone  by 
any  Polynesian  chieftain  in  the  matter 
of  murder  and  treachery  ;  while  Debo¬ 
rah’s  jubilation  over  Jael’s  violation  of 
the  primary  duty  of  hospitality,  proffered 
and  accepted  under  circumstances  which 
give  a  peculiarly  atrocious  character  to 
the  murder  of  the  guest ;  and  her  witch¬ 
like  gloating  over  the  picture  of  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  the  mother  of  the  victim  : 

The  mother  of  Sisera  cried  through  the  lattice. 
Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ? 

(judges  V.  23.) 

— would  not  have  been  out  of  place  in 
the  choral  service  of  the  most  sanguinary 
god  in  the  Polynesian  pantheon. 

With  respect  to  the  cannibalism  which 
the  Tongans  occasionally  practised, 
Mariner  says  : 

Although  a  few  young  ferocious  warriors 
chose  to  imitate  what  they  considered  a  mark 
of  courageous  fierceness  in  a  neighboring  na¬ 
tion,  it  was  held  in  disgust  by  everybody  else. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  171.) 

That  the  moral  standard  of  Tongan 
life  was  less  elevated  than  that  indicated 
in  the  “  Book  of  the  Covenant  ”  (Exodus 
xxi.-xxiii.)  may  be  freely  admitted. 
But  then  the  evidence  that  this  Book 
of  the  Covenant,  and  even  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  as  given  in  Exodus,  were 
known  to  the  Israelites  of  the  time  of 
Samuel  and  Saul,  is  (to  say  the  least)  by 
no  means  conclusive.  The  Deuteronom- 
ic  version  of  the  fourth  commandment 
is  hopelessly  discrepant  from  that  which 
stands  in  Exodus.  Would  any  later 
writer  have  ventured  to  alter  the  com¬ 
mandments  as  given  from  Sinai,  if  he 
had  before  him  that  which  professed  to 
be  an  accurate  statement  of  the  “  ten 
words  ”  in  Exodus  ?  And  if  the  writer 
of  Deuteronomy  had  not  Exodus  before 
him,  what  is  the  value  of  the  claim  of 
the  version  of  the  ten  commandments 
therein  contained  to  authenticity  ?  From 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  books  of 
Judges  and  Samuel,  the  only  “  com¬ 
mandments  of  Jahveh  ”  which  are  spe¬ 
cially  adduced  refer  to  the  prohibition 
of  the  worship  of  other  gods,  or  are 
orders  given  ad  hoc,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  questions  of  morality. 

In  Polynesia,  the  belief  in  witchcraft, 
in  the  appearance  of  spiritual  beings  in 
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dreams,  in  possession  as  the  cause  of 
diseases,  and  in  omens,  prevailed  uni¬ 
versally.  Mariner  tells  a  story  of  a 
woman  of  rank  who  was  greatly  attached 
to  King  Finow,  and  who  for  the  space 
of  six  months  after  his  death  scarcely 
ever  slept  elsewhere  than  on  his  grave, 
which  she  kept  carefully  decorated  with 
flowers  : 

One  day  she  went,  with  the  deepest  affliction, 
to  the  house  of  Mo-oonga  Toobo',  the  widow 
of  the  deceased  chief,  to  comnnunicate  what 
had  happened  to  her  at  the  fytoca  [grave]  dur¬ 
ing  several  nights,  and  which  caused  her  the 
greatest  anxiety.  She  related  that  she  had 
dreamed  that  the  late  How  [king]  appeared  to 
her  and,  with  a  countenance  fuil  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  asked  why  there  yet  remained  at  Vavaoo 
so  many  evil-designing  persons  :  for  he  de¬ 
clared  that,  since  he  had  been  at  Bolotoo,  his 
spirit  had  been  disturbed  *  by  the  evil  machi¬ 
nations  of  wicked  men  conspiring  against  his 
son  ;  but  he  declared  that  “  the  youth"  should 
not  be  molested  nor  his  power  shaken  by  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  ;  that  he  therefore  came  to 
her  with  a  warning  voice  to  prevent  such  dis¬ 
astrous  consequences.  (VoL  i.  p.  424.) 

On  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  the  charm 
of  tattoo  had  been  performed  on  Finow's 
grave,  with  the  view  of  injuring  his  son, 
the  reigning  king,  and  it  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  it  was  this  sorcerer’s  work 
which  had  “  disturbed”  Finow’s  spirit. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Taylor  says,  in  the 
work  already  cited  :  “  The  account  given 
of  the  witch  of  Endor  agrees  most  re¬ 
markably  with  the  witches  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  ”  (p.  45)- 

The  Tongans  also  believed  in  a  mode 
of  divination  (essentially  similar  to  the 
casting  of  lots)  by  the  twirling  of  a 
cocoa-nut. 

The  object  of  inquiry  ...  is  chiefly  wheth¬ 
er  a  tick  person  will  recover ;  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  nut  being  placed  on  the  ground,  a  re¬ 
lation  of  the  sick  person  determines  that,  if 
the  nut,  when  again  at  rest,  points  to  such  a 
qnarter,  the  east  for  example,  that  the  sick  man 
will  recover  ;  he  then  prays  aloud  to  the  pa¬ 
tron  god  of  the  family  that  he  will  be  pleased 
to  direct  the  nut  so  that  it  may  indicate  the 
truth  :  the  nut  being  next  spun,  the  result  is 
attended  to  with  confidence,  at  least  with  a  full 
conviction  that  it  will  truly  declare  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  gods  at  the  time.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  227.) 

Does  not  the  action  of  Saul,  on  a  famous 
occasion,  involve  exactly  the  same 
theological  presuppositions  ? 


*  Compare  :  "  And  Samuel  said  unto  Saul, 
Why  hast  thou  disquieted  m'e?”  (i  Samuel 
jytviii.  15.) 


Therefore  Saul  said  unto  Jahveh,  the  Elo- 
him  of  Israel,  Shew  the  right.  And  Jonathan 
and  Saul  were  taken  by  lot,  but  the  people  es¬ 
caped.  And  Saul  said.  Cast  lots  between  me 
and  Jonathan  my  son.  And  Jonathan  was 
taken.  And  Saul  said  to- Jonathan,  Tell  me 
what  thou  hast  done.  .  .  .  And  the  people 
rescued  Jonathan,  so  that  he  died  not.  (1  Sam¬ 
uel  xiv.  41-45.) 

As  the  Israelites  had  great  yearly 
feasts,  so  had  the  Polynesians  ;  as  the 
Israelites  practised  circumcision,  so  did 
many  Polynesian  people  ;  as  the  Israel¬ 
ites  had  a  complex  and  often  arbitrary- 
seeming  multitude  of  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  clean  and  unclean  things,  and 
clean  and  unclean  states  of  men,  to 
which  they  attached  great  importance, 
so  had  the  Polynesians  their  notions  of 
ceremonial  purity  and  their  tabu,  an 
equally  extensive  and  strange  system  of 
prohibitions,  violation  of  which  was 
visited  by  death.  These  doctrines  of 
cleanness  and  uticleanness  no  doubt 
often  took  their  ri^  in  the  real  or  fan¬ 
cied  utility  of  the  prescriptions,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  origin  of  many  is 
indicated  in  the  curious  habit  of  the 
Samoans  to  make  fetishes  of  living  ani¬ 
mals.  It  will  be  recollected  that  these 
people  had  no  ”  gods  made  with 
hands,”  but  they  substituted  animals  for 
them. 

At  his  birth 

every  Samoan  was  supposed  to  be  taken  under 
the  care  of  some  tutelary  god  or  aitu  [— Atua] 
as  it  was  called.  The  help  of  perhaps  half-a- 
dozen  different  gods  was  invoked  in  succession 
on  the  occasion,  but  the  one  who  happened  to 
be  addressed  just  as  the  child  was  bom  was 
marked  and  declared  to  be  the  child’s  god  for 
life. 

These  gods  were  supposed  to  appear  in  some 
visible  incarnation,  and  the  particular  thing  in 
which  his  god  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing 
was  to  the  Samoan  an  object  of  veneration. 
It  was  in  fact  his  idol,  and  he  was  careful  never 
to  injure  it  or  treat  it  with  contempt.  One, 
for  instance,  saw  his  god  in  the  eel,  another  in 
the  shark,  another  in  the  turtle,  another  in  the 
dog,  another  in  the  owl,  another  in  the  lizard; 
and  so  on,  throughout  all  the  fish  of  the  sea 
and  birds  and  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping 
things.  In  some  of  the  shellfish  even,  gods 
were  supposed  to  be  present.  A  man  would 
eat  freely  of  what  was  regarded  as  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  god  of  another  man,  but  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  his  own  particular  god  he  would  con¬ 
sider  it  death  to  injure  or  eat.* 

We  have  here  that  which  appears  to 
be  the  origin,  or  one  of  the  origins,  of 

*  Turner,  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,  p. 
238. 
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food-prohibitions,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  totemism  on  the  other.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  old  Israelites  sprang 
from  ancestors  who  are  said  to  have  re¬ 
sided  near,  or  in,  one  of  the  great  seats 
of  ancient  Babylonian  civilization,  the 
city  of  Ur  ;  that  they  had  been,  it  is  said 
for  centuries,  in  close  contact  with  the 
Egyptians  ;  and  that  in  the  theology  of 
both  the  Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians 
there  is  abundant  evidence,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  advanced  social  organiza¬ 
tion,  of  the  belief  in  spirits,  with  sorcery, 
ancestor- worship,  the  deification  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  converse  animalization  of 
Gods — it  obviously  needs  very  strong 
evidence  to  justify  the  belief  that  the 
rude  tribes  of  Israel  did  not  share  the 
notions  from  which  their  far  more  civil¬ 
ized  neighbors  had  not  emancipated 
themselves. 

But  it  is  surely  needless  to  carry  the 
comparison  further.  Out  of  the  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  at  command  I  think  that 
sufficient  has  been  produced  to  furnish 
ample  grounds  for  the  belief,  that  the 
old  Israelites  of  the  time  of  Samuel  en¬ 
tertained  theological  conceptions  which 
were  on  a  level  with  those  current  among 
the  more  civilized  of  the  Polynesian 
islanders,  though  their  ethical  code  may 
possibly,  in  some  respects,  have  been 
more  advanced.* 

A  theological  system  of  essentially 
similar  character,  exhibiting  the  same 
fundamental  conceptions  respecting  the 
continued  existence  and  incessant  inter¬ 
ference  in  human  affairs  of  disembodied 
spirits,  prevails,  or  formerly  prevailed, 
among  th^  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Polynesian  and  Melanesian  islands, 
and  among  the  people  of  Australia,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  wide  differences  in  phys¬ 
ical  character  and  in  grade  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  obtain  among  them.  And 
the  same  proposition  is  true  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  inhabit  the  riverain  shores  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  whether  Dyaks, 
Malays,  Indo-Chinese,  Chinese,  Japan¬ 
ese,  the  wild  tribes  of  America,  or  the 
highly  civilized  old  Mexicans  and  Peru¬ 
vians.  It  is  no  less  true  of  the  Mongolic 
nomads  of  Northern  Asia,  of  the  Asiatic 
Aryans,  and  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  it  holds  good  among  the 


*  See  Lippert's  excellent  remarks  on  this 
subject,  Dtr  Stelentult,  p.  89. 


Dravidians  of  the  Dekhan  and  the  negro 
tribes  of  Africa.  No  tribe  of  savages, 
which  has  yet  been  discovered,  has  been 
conclusively  proved  to  have  so  poor  a 
theological  equipment  as  to  be  devoid 
of  a  belief  in  ghosts,  and  in  the  utility 
of  some  form  of  witchcraft  in  influencing 
those  ghosts.  And  there  is  no  nation, 
modern  or  ancient,  which,  even  at  this 
moment,  has  wholly  given  up  the  belief  ; 
and  in  which  it  has  not,  at  one  time  or 
other,  played  a  great  part  in  practical 
life. 

This  sciotheism*  as  it  might  be  called, 
is  found  in  several  degrees  of  complexity 
in  rough  correspondence  with  the  stages 
of  social  organization,  and,  like  these, 
separated  by  no  sudden  breaks. 

In  its  simplest  condition,  such  as  may 
be  met  with  among  the  Australian  sav¬ 
ages,  theology  is  a  mere  belief  in  the 
existence,  powers,  and  disposition 
(usually  malignant)  of  ghost-like  entities 
who  may  be  propitiated  or  scared  away  ; 
but  no  cult  can  properly  be  said  to  exist. 
And,  in  this  stage,  theology  is  wholly 
independent  of  ethics.  The  moral  code, 
such  as  is  implied  by  public  opinion, 
derives  no  sanction  from  the  theological 
dogmas,  and  the  influence  of  the  spirits 
is  supposed  to  be  exerted  out  of  mere 
caprice  or  malice. 

As  the  next  stage,  the  fundamental 
fear  of  ghosts  and  the  consequent  desire 
to  propitiate  them  acquire  an  organized 
ritual  in  simple  forms  of  ancestor-wor- 
ship,  such  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  de¬ 
scribes  among  the  people  of  Tanna  (/.  c. 
p.  88)  ;  and  this  line  of  development 
may  ^  followed  out  until  it  attains  its 
acme  in  the  state-theology  of  China  and 
the  Kami-theologyf  of  Japan.  Each  of 
these  is  essentially  ancestor-worship,  the 
ancestors  being  reckoned  back  through 
family  groups  of  higher  and  higher  order, 
sometimes  with  strict  reference  to  the 
principle  of  agnation,  as  in  old  Rome  ; 
and,  as  in  the  latter,  it  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  whole  organization 
of  the  state.  There  are  no  idols  ;  in- 

*  Sdography  has  the  authority  of  Cudworth, 
Intellectual  System,  ii.  p.  836.  Sciomancy 
{OKtOfiavreia),  which,  in  the  sense  of  divination 
by  ghosts,  may  be  found  in  Bailey’s  Dictionary 
(1751),  also  furnishes  a  precedent  for  my  coin¬ 
age.  . 

J  Kami’  is  used  in  the  sense  of  Elohim, 
but  is  also,  like  our  word  “  Lord,”  employed 
as  a  title  of  respect  among  men. 
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scribed  tablets  in  China,  and  strips  of 
paper  lodged  in  a  peculiar  portable  shrine 
in  Japan,  represent  the  souls  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  or  the  special  seats  which  they 
occupy  when  sacrifices  are  offered  by 
their  descendants.  In  Japan  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe  that  a  national  Kami 
— Ten-zio-dai-zin — is  worshipped  as  a 
sort  of  Jahveh  by  the  nation  in  general, 
and  (as  Lippert  has  observed)  it  is  singu¬ 
lar  that  his  special  seat  is  a  portable 
litter-like  shrine,  termed  the  Mikosi,  in 
some  sort  analogous  to  the  Israelitic 
Ark.  In  China  the  emperor  is  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  primitive  ancestors, 
and  stands,  as  it  were,  between  them  and 
the  supreme  cosmic  deities — Heaven  and 
Earth — who  are  superadded  to  them,  and 
who  answer  to  the  Tangaloa  and  the 
Maui  of  the  Polynesians. 

Sciotheism,  under  the  form  of  the 
deification  of  ancestral  ghosts,  in  its 
most  pronounced  form,  is  therefore  the 
chief  element  in  the  theology  of  a  great 
moiety,  possibly  of  more  than  half,  of  the 
human  race.  I  think  this  must  be  taken 
to  be  a  matter  of  fact — though  vari¬ 
ous  opinions  may  be  held  as  to  how  this 
ancestor-worship  came  about.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  a  matter  of 
fact  that  there  are  very  few  people  with¬ 
out  additional  gods,  who  cannot  with 
certainty  be  accounted  for  as  deified 
ancestors. 

With  all  respect  for  the  distinguished 
authorities  on  the  other  side,  1  cannot 
find  good  reasons  for  accepting  the 
theory  that  the  cosmic  deities — who  are 
su[>eradded  to  deified  ancestors  even  in 
China  ;  who  are  found  all  over  Polynesia, 
in  Tangaloa  and  Maui,  and  in  old  Peru, 
in  the  Sun — are  the  product  either  of 
the  “  search  after  the  infinite,”  or  of 
mistakes  arising  out  of  the  confusion  of 
•a  great  chief’s  name  with  the  thing  sig¬ 
nified  by  the  name.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  I  think  it  is  again  merely  matter 
of  fact  that,  among  a  large  portion  of 
mankind,  ancestor-worship  is  more  or 
less  thrown  into  the  background  either 
by  such  cosmic  deities,  or  by  tribal  gods 
of  uncertain  origin,  who  have  been  raised 
to  eminence  by  the  superiority  in  war¬ 
fare,  or  otherwise,  of  their  worshippers. 

Among  certain  nations,  the  polytheis¬ 
tic  theology  thus  constituted  has  become 
modified  by  the  selection  of  some  one 
cosmic  or  tribal  god  as  the  only  god  to 


whom  worship  is  due  on  the  part  of  that 
nation  (though  it  is  by  no  means  denied 
that  other  nations  have  a  right  to  wor¬ 
ship  other  gods),  and  thus  results  a  wor¬ 
ship  of  one  God — momlatry  as  Well- 
hausen  calls  it — which  is  very  different 
from  genuine  monotheism.  In  ancestral 
sciotheism,  and  in  this  momlatry,  the 
ethical  code,  often  of  a  very  high  order, 
comes  into  closer  relation  with  the  the¬ 
ological  creed.  Morality  is  taken  under 
the  patronage  of  the  god  or  gods,  who 
reward  all  morally  good  conduct  and 
punish  all  morally  evil  conduct  in  this 
world  or  the  next.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  are  conceived  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  human,  and  they  visit  any  shadow 
of  disrespect  to  themselves,  shown  by 
disobedience  to  their  commands,  or 
delay,  or  carelessness,  in  carrying  them 
out,  as  severely  as  any  breach  of  the 
moral  laws.  Piety  means  minute  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  due  performance  of  all  sacred 
rites,  and  covers  any  number  of  lapses 
in  morality,  just  as  cruelty,  treachery, 
murder,  and  adultery  did  not  bar  David’s 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  man  after  God’s 
own  heart  among  the  Israelites  ;  crimes 
against  men  may  be  expiated,  but  blas¬ 
phemy  against  the  gods  is  an  unpardon¬ 
able  sin.  Men  forgive  all  injuries  but 
those  which  touch  their  self-esteem  ;  and 
they  make  their  gods  after  their  own 
image,  in  their  own  image  make  they 
them. 

It  is  in  the  category  of  monolatry  that 
I  conceive  the  theology  of  the  old  Israel¬ 
ites  must  be  ranged.  They  were  poly¬ 
theists,  in  so  far  as  they  admitted  the 
existence  of  other  Elohim  of  divine  rank 
beside  Jahveh  ;  they  differed  from  ordi¬ 
nary  polytheists,  in  so  far  as  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  Jahveh  was  the  supreme  god 
and  the  one  proper  object  of  their  own 
national  worship.  But  it  will  doubtless 
be  objected  that  I  have  been  building 
up  a  fictitious  Israelitic  theology  on  the 
foundation  of  the  recorded  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people,  when  they  had 
lapsed  from  the  ordinances  of  their  great 
lawgiver  and  prophet  Moses,  and  that 
my  conclusions  may  be  good  for  the 
perverts  to  Canaanitish  theology,  but 
not  for  the  true  observers  of  the  Sinaitic 
legislation.  The  answer  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  is  that — so  far  as  I  can  form  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  that  which  is  well  ascertained 
in  the  history  of  Israel — there  is  very 
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little  ground  for  believing  that  we  know 
much,  either  about  the  theological  and 
social  value  of  the  influence  of  Moses, 
or  about  what  happened  during  the  wan¬ 
derings  in  the  Desert. 

The  account  of  the  Exodus  and  of  the 
occurrences  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  ; 
in  fact,  all  the  history  of  Israel  before 
the  invasion  of  Canaan,  is  full  of  won¬ 
derful  stories  which  may  be  true,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  conceivable  occurrences, 
but  which  are  certainly  not  probable, 
and  which  I,  for  one,  decline  to  accept 
until  evidence,  which  deserves  that  name, 
is  offered  of  their  historical  truth.  Up 
to  this  time  1  know  of  none.*  Further¬ 
more,  1  see  no  answer  to  the  argument 
that  one  has  no  right  to  pick  out  of  an 
obviously  unhistorical  statement  the 
assertions  which  happen  to  be  probable 
and  discard  the  rest.  But  it  is  also  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  primitively  veracious  tradition 
may  be  smothered  under  subsequent 
mythical  additions,  and  that  one  has  no 
right  to  cast  away  the  former  along  with 
the  latter.  Thus,  perhaps  the  fairest 
way  of  stating  the  case  may  be  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

There  can  be  no  d  priori  objection  to 
the  supposition  that  the  Israelites  were 
delivered  from  their  Egyptian  bondage 
by  a  leader  called  Moses,  and  that  he 
exerted  a  great  influence  over  their  sub¬ 
sequent  organization  in  the  desert. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  during 
their  residence  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
the  Israelites  knew  nothing  of  Jahveh  ; 
but,  as  their  own  prophets  declare  (see 
Ezekiel  xx.),  were  polytheistic  idolaters, 
sharing  in  the  worst  practices  of  their 
neighbors.  As  to  their  conduct  in  other 
respects,  nothing  is  knowir.  But  it  may 
fairly  be  suspected  that  their  ethics  were 
not  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  Jacob 
their  progenitor,  in  which  case  they 
might  derive  great  profit  from  contact 
with  Egyptian  society,  which  held 
honesty  and  truthfulness  in  the  highest 
esteem.  Thanks  to  the  Egyptologers, 
we  now  know,  with  all  requisite  certainty, 
the  moral  standard  of  that  society  in  the 
time,  and  long  before  the  time,  of  Moses. 
It  can  be  determined  from  the  scrolls 
buried  with  the  mummified  dehd  and 


*  I  refer  those  who  wish  to  know  the  reasons 
which  lead  me  to  take  up  this  position  to  the 
works  of  Reuss  and  Wellhausen. 
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from  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  and 
memorial  statues  of  that  age.  For, 
though  the  lying  of  epitaphs  is  prover¬ 
bial,  so  far  as  their  subject  is  concerned, 
they  give  an  unmistakable  insight  into 
that  which  the  writers  and  the  readers 
of  them  think  praiseworthy. 

In  the  famous  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan 
there  is  a  record  of  the  life  of  Prince 
Nakht,  who  served  Osertasen  11.,  a 
Pharaoh  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  as  gover¬ 
nor  of  a  province.  The  inscription 
speaks  in  his  name  :  “  I  was  a  benevo¬ 
lent  and  kindly  governor  who  loved  his 
country.  .  .  .  Never  was  a  little  child 
distressed  nor  a  widow  ill-treated  by 
me.  I  have  never  repelled  a  workman 
or  hindered  a  shepherd.  I  gave  alike  to 
the  widow  and  to  the  married  woman, 
and  have  not  preferred  the  great  to  the 
small  in  my  gifts.”  And  we  have  the 
high  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel 
Birch  for  the  statement  that  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  abound  in 
injunctions  of  a  high  ethical  character. 
“To  feed  the  hungry,  give  drink  to  the 
thirsty,  clothe  the  naked,  bury  the  dead, 
loyally  serve  the  king,  formed  the  first 
duty  of  a  pious  man  and  faithful  sub¬ 
ject.”*  The  people  for  whom  these  in¬ 
scriptions  embodied  their  ideal  of  praise¬ 
worthiness  assuredly  had  no  imperfect 
conception  of  either  justice  or  mercy. 
But  there  is  a  document  which  gives  still 
better  evidence  of  the  moral  standard  of 
the  Egyptians.  It  is  the  “  Book  of  the 
Dead,  ’  ’  a  sort  of  ‘ ‘  Guide  to  Spiritland,  ’  ’ 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  which  was  buried 
with  the  mummy  of  every  well-to-do 
Egyptian,  while  extracts  from  it  are 
found  in  innumerable  inscriptions.  Por¬ 
tions  of  this  work  are  of  extreme  antiq¬ 
uity,  evidence  of  their  existence  occur¬ 
ring  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  and  sixth 
dynasties ;  while  the  125th  chapter, 
which  constitutes  a  sort  of  book,  by 
itself,  and  is  known ‘as  the  “  Book  of 
Redemption  in  the  Hall  of  the  two 
Truths,”  is  frequently  inscribed  upon 
coffins  and  other  monuments  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  dynasty  (which  is  that  under 
which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
the  Israelites  were  oppressed  and  the 
Exodus  took  place),  and  it  occurs,  more 
than  once,  in  the  famous  tombs  of  the 
kings  of  this  and  the  preceding  dynasty 


*  Bunsen,  Egypt's  Plats,  vol  v.  p.  I2g  note. 
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at  Thebes.*  This  “  Book  of  Redemp-  as  that  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  nine- 
tion  ”  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  so-called  teenth  century  b.c.  in  this  last  particu- 
“  negative  confession  ”  made  to  the  lar  !  What  incalculable  benefit  to  man- 
forty-two  Divine  Judges,  in  which  the  kind  would  flow  from  strict  observance 
soul  of  the  dead  denies  that  he  has  com-  of  the  commandment,  “  Thou  shalt  not 
mitted  faults  of  various  kinds.  It  is,  multiply  words  in  speaking  !”  Nothing 
therefore,  obvious  that  the  Egyptians  is  more  remarkable  than  the  stress  which 
conceived  that  their  gods  commanded  the  old  Egyptians,  here  and  elsewhere, 
them  not  to  do  the  deeds  which  are  here  lay  upon  this  and  other  kinds  of  truth- 
denied.  The  “  Book  of  Redemption,"  fulness,  as  compared  with  the  absence  of 
in  fact,  implies  the  existence  in  the  mind  any  such  requirement  in  the  Israelitic 
of  the  Egyptians,  if  not  in  a  formal  writ-  Decalogue,  in  which  only  a  specific  kind 
ing,  of  a  series  of  ordinances  couched,  of  untruthfulness  is  forbidden, 
like  the  majority  of  the  Ten  Command-  If,  as  the  story  runs,  Moses  was 
ments,  in  negative  terms.  And,  in  fact,  adopted  by  a  princess  of  the  royal  house, 
it  is  quite  easy  to  prove  the  implied  ex-  and  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
istence  of  a  series  which  nearly  answers  the  Egyptians,  it  is  surely  incredible  that 
to  the  “  ten  words."  Of  course  a  poly-  he  should  not  have  been  familiar,  from 
theistic  and  image-worshipping  people,  his  youth  up,  with  the  high  moral  code 
who  observed  a  great  many  holy  days,  implied  in  the  "  Book  of  Redemption." 
but  no  sabbaths,  could  have  nothing  It  is  surely  impossible  that  he  should 
analogous  to  the  first  or  the  second  and  have  been  less  familiar  with  the  com- 
the  fourth  commandments  of  the  Deca-  plete  legal  system,  and  with  the  method 
logue  ;  but,  answering  to  the  third,  is  of  administration  of  justice,  which,  even 
"  I  have  not  blasphemed  to  the  fifth,  in  his  time,  had  enabled  the  Egyptian 
I  have  not  reviled  the  face  of  the  king  people  to  hold  together,  as  a  complex 
or  my  father;"  to  the  sixth,  ‘‘I  have  social  organization,  for  a  period  far 
not  murdered  to  the  seventh,  ‘‘  I  have  longer  than  the  duration  of  old  Roman 
not  committed  adultery  to  the  eighth,  society,  from  the  building  of  the  city  to 
"  I  have  not  stolen,"  ‘‘  I  have  not  done  the  death  of  the  last  Caesar.  Nor  need 
fraud  to  man  to  the  ninth,  "  I  have  not  we  look  to  Moses  alone  for  the  influence 
told  falsehoods  in  the  tribunal  of  truth,"  of  Egypt  upon  Israel.  It  is  true  that 
and,  further,  "  I  have  not  calumniated  the  Hebrew  nomads  who  came  into  con- 
the  slave  to  his  master."  I  find  nothing  tact  with  the  Egyptians  of  Osertasen  or 
exactly  similar  to  the  tenth  command-  of  Ramses  stood  in  much  the  same  rela¬ 
ment  ;  but  that  the  inward  disposition  tion  to  them,  in  {mint  of  culture,  as  a 
of  mind  was  held  to  be  of  no  less  iinpor-  Germanic  tribe  did  to  the  Romans  of 
tance  than  the  outward  act  is  to  be  gath-  Tiberius  or  of  Maicus  Antoninus,  or  as 
ered  from  the  praises  of  kindliness  al-  Captain  Cook's  Omai  did  to  the  English 
ready  cited  and  the  cry  of  "lam  pure,"  of  George  the  Third.  But,  at  the  same 
which  is  repeated  by  the  soul  on  trial,  time,  any  difficulty  of  communication 
Moreover,  there  is  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  might  have  arisen  out  of  this  cir- 
in  the  confession  which  shows  no  little  cumstance  was  removed  by  the  long  pre¬ 
delicacy  of  moral  appreciation — "  I  have  existing  intercourse  of  other  Semites,  of 
not  privily  done  evil  against  mankind,"  every  grade  of  civilization,  with  the 
"  I  have  not  afflicted  men,”  "  I  have  Egyptians.  In  Mesopotamia  and  else- 
not  withheld  milk  from  the  mouths  of  where,  as  in  Phenicia,  Semitic  people 
sucklings,"  "  I  have  not  been  idle,”  "  I  had  attained  to  a  social  organization  as 
have  not  played  the  hypocrite,"  "  I  have  advanced  as  that  of  the  Egyptians; 
not  told  falsehoods,"  I  have  not  cor-  Semites  had  conquered  and  occupied 
rupted  woman  or  man,”  "  I  have  not  Lower  Egypt  for  centuries.  So  ex  ten- 
caused  fear,"  "I  have  not  multiplied  sively  had  Semitic  influences  penetrated 
words  in  spieaking."  Egypt  that  the  Egyptian  language,  dur- 

Would  that  the  moral  sense  of  the  nine-  ing  the  period  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
teenth  century  a.d.  were  as  far  advanced  is  said  by  Brugsch  to  be  as  full  of  Semit- 

- - - isms  as  German  is  of  Gallicisms  ;  while 

*  See  Birch,  in  Egypt's  Plate,  vol.  v. ;  and  Semitic  deities  had  supplanted  the  Egyp- 
Brugseh,  History  of  Egypt.  tian  gods  at  Heliopolis  and  elsewhere. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Semites,  as  far 
as  Phenicia,  were  extensively  influenced 
by  Egypt. 

It  is  generally  admitted*  that  Moses, 
Phinehas  (and  perhaps  Aaron)  are  names 
of  Egyptian  origin,  and  there  is  excel¬ 
lent  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
name  Adir,  which  the  Israelites  gave  to 
their  golden  calf,  and  which  is  also  used 
to  signify  the  strong,  the  heavenly,  and 
even  God.f  is  simply  the  Egyptian  Apis. 
Brugsch  points  out  that  the  god  Turn, 
or  Tom,  \yho  was  the  special  object  of 
worship  in  the  city  of  Pi- Tom,  with 
which  the  Israelites  were  only  too  famil¬ 
iar,  was  called  Ankh  and  the  “  great 
god,”  and  had  no  image.  Ankh  means 
"  He  who  lives,”  “  the  living  one,”  a 
name  the  resemblance  of  which  to  the 
“  I  am  that  I  am”  of  Exodus  is  unmis¬ 
takable,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
the  fact.  Every  discussion  of  Israelitic 
ritual  seeks  and  finds  the  explanation  of 
its  details  in  the  portable  sacred  chests, 
the  altars,  the  priestly  dress,  the  breast¬ 
plate,  the  incense,  and  the  sacrifices  de¬ 
picted  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  signs 
of  the  influence  of  Egypt  upon  Israel  are 
not  necessarily  evidence  that  such  influ¬ 
ence  was  exerted  before  the  Exodus.  It 
may  have  come  much  later  through  the 
close  connection  of  the  Israel  of  David 
and  Solomon,  first  with  Phenicia  and 
then  with  Egypt. 

If  we  suppose  Moses  to  have  been  a 
man  of  the  stamp  of  Calvin,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  he  may  have 
constructed  the  substance  of  the  ten 
words,  and  even  of  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,  which  ^  curiously  resembles 
parts  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  from  the 
foundation  of  Egyptian  ethics  and  theol¬ 
ogy  which  had  Altered  through  to  the 
Israelites  in  general,  or  had  t^en  fur¬ 
nished  specially  to  himself  by  his  early 
education,  just  as  the  great  Genevese  re¬ 
former  built  up  a  puritanic  social  organi¬ 
zation  on  so  much  as  remained  of  the 
ethics  and  theology  of  the  Roman 
Church,  after  he  had  trimmed  them  to 
his  liking. 

*  Even  by  Graetz,  who,  though  a  (air  enough 
historian,  cannot  be  accused  of  any  desire  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  Egyptian  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  people. 

t  Graetz,  GtsckichU  dtr  yudtn,  bd.  i.,  p. 
370. 


Thus,  I  repeat,  I  see  no  d priori  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  assumption  that  Muses 
may  have  endeavored  to  give  his  people 
a  Iheologico-political  organization  based 
on  the  Ten  Commandments  (though 
certainly  not  quite  in  their  present  foim) 
and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  contained 
in  our  present  book  of  Exodus.  But 
whether  there  is  such  evidence  as 
amounts  to  proof,  or  I  had  better  say, 
to  probability,  that  even  this  much  of 
the  Pentateuch  owes  its  origin  to  Moses, 
is  another  matter.  The  mythical  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  accessories  of  the  Sinaitic  his¬ 
tory  is  patent,  and  it  would  take  a  good 
deal  more  evidence  than  is  afforded  by 
the  bare  assertion  of  an  unknown  writer 
to  justify  the  belief  that  the  people  who 
”  saw  the  thunderings  and  the  lightnings 
and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  and  the 
mountain  smoking”  (Exodus  xx.  r8)  ; 
to  whom  Jahveh  orders  Moses  to  say 
“Ye  yourselves  have  seen  that  I  have 
talked  with  you  from  heaven.  Ye  shall 
not  make  other  gods  with  me  ;  gods  of 
silver  and  gods  of  gold  ye  shall  not  make 
unto  you  ”  {ibid.  22,  23),  should,  less 
than  six  weeks  afterward,  have  done  the 
exact  thing  they  were  thus  awfully  for¬ 
bidden  to  do.  Nor  is  the  credibility  of 
the  story  increased  by  the  statement  that 
Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses,  the  witness 
and  fellow-worker  of  the  miracles  be¬ 
fore  Pharaoh,  was  their  leader  and  the 
artiflber  of  the  idol.  .\nd  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  Aaron  was  apparently  so 
ignorant  of  wrong-doing  that  he  made 
proclamation  ”  To-morrow  shall  be  a 
feast  to  Jahveh,”  and  the  people  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  offer  their  burnt-offerings  and 
peace-offerings,  as  if  everything  in  their 
proceedings  must  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Deity  with  whom  they  had  just  made  a 
solemn  covenant  to  abolish  image-wor¬ 
ship.  It  seems  to  me  that,  on  a  survey 
of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  only  a  very 
cautious  and  hypothetical  judgment  is 
jiistiflable.  It  may  be  that  Moses 
proAted  by  the  opportunities  afforded 
him  of  access  to  what  was  best  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  society  to  become  acquainted,  not 
only  with  its  advanced  ethical  and  legal 
code,  but  with  the  more  or  less  pan¬ 
theistic  uniAcation  of  the  Divine  to 
which  the  speculations  of  the  Egyptian 
thinkers,  like  those  of  all  polytheistic 
philosophers,  from  Polynesia  to  Greece, 
tend  ;  if  indeed  the  theology  of  the 
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period  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  was 
not,  as  some  Egyptologists  think,  a 
modification  of  an  earlier,  more  distinct 
ly  monotheistic  doctrine  of  a  long  ante¬ 
cedent  age.  It  took  only  half  a  dozen 
centuries  for  the  theology  of  St.  Paul  to 
become  the  theology  of  Gregory  the 
Great  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  twenty 
centuries  lay  between  the  theology  of  the 
first  worshippers  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Sphinx  and  that  of  the  priests  of  Ramses 
Maimun. 

It  may  be  that  the  ten  command¬ 
ments  and  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  are 
based  upon  faithful  traditions  of  the 
efforts  of  a  great  leader  to  raise  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  his  own  level.  For  myself,  as 
a  matter  of  pious  opinion,  1  like  to  think 
so  ;  as  I  like  to  imagine  that,  between 
Moses  and  Samuel,  there  may  have  been 
many  a  seer,  many  a  herdsman  such  as 
him  of  Tekoah,  lonely  amidst  the  hills 
of  Ephraim  and  Judah,  who  cherished 
and  kept  alive  these  traditions.  In  the 
present  results  of  Biblical  criticism,  how¬ 
ever,  I  can  discover  no  justification  for 
the  common  assumption  that,  between 
the  time  of  Joshua  and  that  of  Reho- 
boam,  anything  was  known  either  of  the 
Deuteronomic  or  of  the  Levitical  legis¬ 
lation  ;  or  that  the  theology  of  the 
Israelites,  from  the  king  who  sat  on  the 
throne  to  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  was  in 
any  important  respect  different  from  that 
which  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
their  previous  history  and  the  conditions 
of  their  existence.  But  there  is  excel¬ 
lent  evidence  to  the  contrary  effect. 
And,  for  my  part,  I  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
the  Israelites  had  passed  through  a 
period  of  mere  ghost-worship,  and  had 
advanced  through  Ancestor-worship  and 
Fetishism  and  Totemism  to  the  theo¬ 
logical  level  at  which  we  find  them  in  the 
books  of  Judges  and  Samuel. 

All  the  more  remarkable,  therefore,  is 
the  extraordinary  change  which  is  to  be 
noted  in  the  eighth  century  b.c.  The 
student  who  is  familiar  with  the  theology 
implied  or  expressed  in  the  books  of 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  the  first  book  of 
Kings,  finds  himself  in  a  new  world  of 
thought,  in  the  full  tide  of  a  great  refor¬ 
mation,  when  he  reads  Joel,  Amos, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah  and  Jeremiah. 

The  essence  of  this  change  is  the  re¬ 


versal  of  the  position  which,  in  primitive 
society,  ethics  holds  in  relation  to  theol¬ 
ogy.  Originally,  that  which  men  wor¬ 
ship  is  a  theological  hypothesis,  not  a 
moral  ideal.  The  prophets,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  if  not  always  in  form,  preach  the 
opposite  doctrine.  They  are  constantly 
striving  to  free  the  moral  ideal  from  the 
stifling  embrace  of  the  current  theology 
and  its  concomitant  ritual.  Theirs  was 
not  an  intellectual  criticism,  argued  on 
strictly  scientific  grounds  ;  the  image- 
worshippers  and  the  believers  in  the 
efficacy  of  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
might  logically  have  held  their  own 
against  anything  the  prophets  have  to 
say — it  w-as  an  ethical  criticism.  From 
the  height  of  his  moral  intuition — that 
the  whole  duty  of  man  is  to  do  justice 
and  love  mercy  and  to  bear  himself  as 
humbly  as  befits  his  insignificance  in 
face  of  the  Infinite — the  prophet  simply 
laughs  at  the  idolaters  of  stocks  and 
stones  and  the  idolaters  of  ritual.  Idols 
of  the  first  kind,  in  his  experience,  were 
inseparably  united  with  the  practice  of 
immorality,  and  they  were  to  be  ruth¬ 
lessly  destroyed.  As  for  sacrifices  and 
ceremonies,  whatever  their  intrinsic 
value  might  be,  they  might  be  tolerated 
on  condition  of  ceasing  to  be  idols  ; 
they  might  even  be  praiseworthy  on  con¬ 
dition  of  being  made  to  subserve  the 
worship  of  the  true  Jahvch — the  moral 
ideal. 

If  the  realm  of  David  had  remained 
undivided,  if  the  Assyrian  and  the  Chal¬ 
dean  and  the  Egyptian  had  left  Israel  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  development  of 
an  Oriental  kingdom,  it  is  possible  that 
the  effects  of  the  reforming  zeal  of  the 
prophets  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  cen¬ 
turies  might  have  been  effaced  by  the 
growth,  according  to  its  inevitable  ten¬ 
dencies,  of  the  theology  which  they 
combated.  But  the  captivity  made  the 
fortune  of  the  ideas  which  it  was  the 
privilege  of  these  men  to  launch  upon 
an  endless  career.  With  the  abolition 
of  the  Temple-services  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  priest  must  have  lost,  and  the 
scribe  gained,  influence.  The  puritan- 
ism  of  a  vigorous  minority  among  the 
Babylonian  Jews  rooted  out  polytheism 
from  all  its  hiding-places  in  the  theology 
which  they  had  inherited  ;  they  created 
the  first  consistent,  remorseless,  naked 
monotheism  which,  so  far  as  history 
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records,  appeared  in  the  world  (for 
Zoroastrism  is  practically  ditheism,  and 
Buddhism  any-theism  or  no-theism)  ; 
and  they  inseparably  united  therewith 
an  ethical  code,  which  for  its  purity  and 
for  its  efficiency  as  a  bond  of  social  life 
was,  and  is,  unsurpassed.  So  I  think 
we  must  not  judge  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
and  their  followers  too  hardly,  if  they 
exemplified  the  usual  doom  of  poor 
humanity  to  escape  from  one  error  only 
to  fall  into  another  ;  if  they  failed  to 
free  themselves  as  completely  from  the 
idolatry  of  ritual  as  they  had  from  that 
of  images  and  dogmas  ;  if  they  cherished 
the  new  fetters  of  the  Levitical  legisla¬ 
tion  which  they  had  fitted  upon  them-_ 
selves  and  their  nation,  as  though  such 
bonds  had  the  sanctity  of  the  obligations 
of  morality  ;  and  if  they  led  succeeding 
generations  to  spend  their  best  energies 
in  building  that  *'  hedge  round  the 
Torah  ”  which  was  meant  to  preserve 
both  ethics  and  theology,  but  which  too 
often  had  the  effect  of  pampering  the 
latter  and  starving  the  former.  The 
world  being  what  it  was,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  Israel  would  have  pre¬ 
served  intact  the  pure  ore  of  religion, 
which  the  prophets  had  extracted  for  the 
use  of  mankind  as  well  as  for  their 
nation,  had  not  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
been  as  zealous,  even  to  death,  for  the 
dross  of  the  law  in  which  it  was  imbedded 
as  they  were.  The  struggle  of  the  Jews 
under  the  Maccabean  house  against  the 
Seleucidae  was  as  important  for  mankind 
as  that  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Per¬ 
sians.  And,  of  all  the  strange  ironies 
of  history,  perhaps  the  strangest  is  that 
“  Pharisee”  is  current,  as  a  term  of  re 
proach,  among  the  theological  descend¬ 
ants  of  that  sect  of  Nazarines  who,  with¬ 
out  the  martyr  spirit  of  those  primitive 
Puritans,  would  never  have  come  into 
existence.  They,  like  their  historical 
successors,  our  own  Puritans,  have 
shared  the  fate  of ‘the  other  poor  wise 
men  who  save  cities. 

A  criticism  of  theology  from  the  side 
of  science  is  not  thought  of  by  the 
prophets,  and  is  at  most  indicated  in 
the  books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  in 
both  of  which  the  problem  of  vindicat¬ 
ing  the  ways  of  God  to  man  is  given  up, 
though  on  different  grounds,  as  a  hope¬ 
less  one.  But,  with  the  extensive  intro¬ 
duction  of  Greek  thought  among  the 
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Jews,  which  took  place,  not  only  during 
the  domination  of  the  Seleucidae  in 
Palestine,  but  in  the  great  Judaic  colony 
which  flourished  in  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies,  criticism,  on  both  ethical  and 
scientific  grounds,  took  a  new  departure. 

In  the  hands  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
as  represented  by  Philo,  the  fundamental 
axiom  of  later  Jewish  as  of  Christian 
monotheism,  that  the  Deity  is  infinitely 
perfect  and  infinitely  good,  worked  itself 
out  into  its  logical  consequence — agnos¬ 
tic  theism.  Philo  will  allow  of  no  point 
of  contact  between  God  and  a  world  in 
which  evil  exists.  For  him  God  has  no 
relation  to  space  or  to  time,  and,  as  in¬ 
finite,  suffers  no  predicate  beyond  that 
of  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to 
ascribe  to  Him  mental  faculties  and 
affections  comparable  in  the  remotest 
degree  to  those  of  men  ;  He  is  in  no 
way  an  object  of  cognition  ;  He  is 
dnoiog  and  dtcaraXTjicTu^* — without  qual¬ 
ity  and  incomprehensible.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Alexandrian  Jew  of  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  had  anticipated  the  reasonings  of 
Hamilton  and  Mansell  in  the  nineteenth, 
and  for  him  God  is  the  Unknowable  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
used  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  More¬ 
over,  Philo’s  definition  of  the  Supreme 
Being  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  that 
”  substantia  constans  infinitis  attributis, 
quorum  unumquodque  aeternam  et  in- 
finitam  essentiam  exprimit,”  given  by 
another  great  Israelite,  were  it  not  that 
Spinoza’s  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of 
the  Deity  in  the  world  puts  him,  at  any 
rate  formally,  at  the  antipodes  of  theo¬ 
logical  speculation.  But  the  conception 
of  the  essential  incognoscibility  of  the 
Deity  is  the  same  in  each  case.  How¬ 
ever,  Philo  was  too  thorough  an  Israelite 
and  too  much  the  child  of  his  time  to  be 
content  with  this  agnostic  position  ;  so, 
with  the  help  of  the  Platonic  and  Stoic 
philosophy,  he  constructed  an  apprehen¬ 
sible,  if  not  comprehensible,  quasi-deity 
out  of  the  Logos  ;  while  other  more  or 
less  personified  divine  powers,  or  attri¬ 
butes,  bridged  over  the  interval  between 
God  and  man  ;  between  the  sacred  ex- 

*  See  the  careful  analysis  of  the  work  of 
the  Alexandrian  philosopher  and  theologian 
(who,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  a  most  de¬ 
vout  Jew,  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his 
countrymen)  in  Siegfried’s  work,  Philo  von 
AUxandrien,  1875. 
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istence,  too  pure  to  be  called  by  any 
name  which  implied  a  conceivable  qual¬ 
ity,  and  the  gross  and  evil  world  of  mat¬ 
ter.  In  order  to  get  over  the  ethical 
difficulties  presented  by  the  naive  natu¬ 
ralism  of  many  parts  of  those  Scriptures, 
in  the  divine  authority  of  which  he 
firmly  believed,  Philo  borrowed  from 
the  Stoics  (who  had  been  in  like  straits 
in  respect  of  Greek  mythology)  that 
great  Excalibur  which  they  had  forged 
with  infinite  pains  and  skill — the  method 
of  allegorical  interpretation.  This  mighty 
“  two-handed  engine  at  the  door  ’’  of 
the  theologian  is  warranted  to  make  a 
speedy  end  of  any  and  every  moral  or 
intellectual  difficulty  by  showing  that, 
taken  allegorically  or,  as  it  is  otherwise 
said,  “  poetically,”  or  “  in  a  spiritual 
sense,”  the  plainest  words  mean,  what¬ 
ever  a  pious  interpreter  desires  they 
should  mean.  In  Biblical  phrase,  Zeno 
(who  probably  had  a  strain  of  Semitic 
blood  in  him)  was  the  “  father  of  all 
such  as  reconcile."  No  doubt  Philo 
and  his  followers  were  eminently  relig¬ 
ious  men,  but  they  did  endless  injury  to 
the  cause  of  religion  by  laying  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  new  theology,  and  equip¬ 
ping  the  defenders  of  it  with  the  subtlest 
of  all  weapons  of  offence  and  defence, 
and  with  an  inexhaustible  store  of  sophis¬ 
tical  arguments  of  the  most  reasonable 
aspect. 

The  question  of  the  real  bearing  upon 
theology  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
teaching  of  Philo’s  contemporary,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  is  one  upon  which  it  is  not 
germane  to  my  present  purpose  to  enter. 
I  take  it  simply  as  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  his  immediate  disciples  were 
known  to  their  countrymen  as  ”  Naza- 
renes,"  and  were  regarded  as,  and  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  to  be,  perfectly  or¬ 
thodox  Jews  belonging  to  the  puritanic 
nr  Pharisaic  section  of  their  people,  and 
differing  from  the  rest  only  in  their  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Messiah  had  already  come. 
Christianity,  it  is  said,  first  became 
clearly  differentiated  at  Antioch,  and  it 
separated  itself  from  orthodox  Judaism 
by  denying  the  obligation  of  the  rite  of 
circumcision  and  of  the  food  prohibitions, 
prescribed  by  the  law.  Henceforward 
theology  became  relatively  stationary 
among  the  Jews,*  and  the  history  of  its 


*  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  existence  of 


rapid  progress  in  a  new  course  of  evolu¬ 
tion  is  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  orthodox  and  heterodox.  The 
steps  in  this  evolution  are  obvious.  The 
first  is  the  birth  of  a  new  theological 
scheme  arising  out  of  the  union  of  ele¬ 
ments  derived  from  Greek  philosophy 
with  elements  derived  from  Israelitic 
theology.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
Logos,  raised  to  a  somewhat  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  personification  than  in  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  theosophy,  is  identified  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  In  the  Epistles,  es¬ 
pecially  the  latter  of  those  attributed  to 
St.  Paul,  the  Israelitic  ideas  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  and  of  sacrificial  atonement  coalesce 
with  one  another  and  with  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  Logos  in  Jesus,  until  the 
apotheosis  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  almost, 
or  quite,  effected.  The  history  of  Chris¬ 
tian  dogma,  from  Justin  to  Athanasius, 
is  a  record  of  continual  progress  in  the 
same  direction,  until  the  fair  body  of 
religion,  revealed  in  almost  naked  purity 
by  the  prophets,  is  once  more  hidden 
under  a  new  accumulation  of  dogmas 
and  of  ritual  practices  of  which  the 
primitive  Nazarene  knew  nothing  ;  and 
which  he  would  probably  have  regarded 
as  blasphemous  if  he  could  have  been 
made  to  understand  them. 

As,  century  after  century,  the  ages  roll 
on,  polytheism  comes  back  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  Mariolatry  and  the  adoration  of 
saints  ;  image-worship  becomes  as  ram¬ 
pant  as  in  old  Egypt ;  adoration  of  relics 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  fetish-wor¬ 
ship  ;  the  virtues  of  the  ephod  pale  be¬ 
fore  those  of  holy  coats  and  handker¬ 
chiefs  ;  shrines  and  calvaries  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  the  ark  and  of  the  high 
places  ;  and  even  the  lustral  fluid  of 
paganism  is  replaced  by  holy  water  at 
the  porches  of  the  temples.  A  touching 
ceremony — the  common  meal  originally 
eaten  in  pious  memory  of  a  loved  teacher 
— was  metamorphosed  into  a  flesh-and- 
blood  sacrifice,  supposed  to  possess  ex¬ 
actly  that  redeeming  virtue  which  the 
prophets  denied  to  the  flesh-and-blood 

many  and  widely  divergent  sects  and  schools 
among  the  Jews  at  all  periods  of  their  history, 
since  the  dispersion.  But  I  imagine  that  or¬ 
thodox  Judaism  is  now  pretty  much  what  it 
was  in  Philo’s  time  ;  while  Peter  and  Paul,  if 
they  could  return  to  life,  would  certainly  have 
to  learn  the  catechism  of  either  the  Roman, 
Greek,  or  Anglican  Churches,  if  they  desired 
to  be  considered  orthodox  Christians. 
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sacrifices  of  their  day  ;  while  the  minute 
observance  of  ritual  was  raised  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  punctilious  refinement  which 
Levitical  legislators  might  envy.  And, 
with  the  growth  of  a  vast  officially  recog¬ 
nized  theology,  grew  its  officially  un¬ 
recognized  but  inevitable  concomitant, 
the  belief  in  evil  spirits,  in  possession, 
in  sorcery,  in  charms  and  omens,  until 
the  Christians  of  the  twelfth  century  after 
our  era  were  sunk  in  more  debased  and 
brutal  superstitions  than  are  recorded  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  twelfth  century  be¬ 
fore  it. 

The  greatest  men  of  the  middle  ages 
are  unable  to  escape  the  infection. 
Dante's  “  Inferno  ”  would  be  revolting 
if  it  wece  not  so  often  sublime,  so  often 
exquisitely  tender.  The  hideous  pict¬ 
ures  which  cover  a  vast  space  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa 
convey  information,  as  terrible  as  it  is 
indisputable,  of  the  theological  concep¬ 
tions  of  Dante’s  countrymen  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  whose  eyes  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  painters  of  these  disgust¬ 
ing  scenes,  and  whose  approbation  they 
knew  how  to  win.  A  candid  Mexican 
of  the  time  of  Cortez,  could  he  have 
seen  this  Christian  burial-place,  would 
have  taken  it  for  an  appropriately 
adorned  Teocalli.  The  professed  dis¬ 
ciple  of  the  God  of  justice  and  of  mercy 
might  there  gloat  over  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow-men  depicted  as  undergoing 
every  extremity  of  atrocious  and  san¬ 
guinary  torture  to  all  eternity,  for  theo¬ 
logical  errors  no  less  than  for  moral  de¬ 
linquencies  ;  while,  in  the  central  figure 
of  Satan,*  occupied  in  champing  up  souls 
in  his  capacious  and  well-toothed  jaws, 
to  void  them  again  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  fresh  suffering,  we  have  the 
counterpart  of  the  strange  Polynesian 
and  Egyptian  dogma  that  there  were 
certain  gods  who  employed  themselves 
in  devouring  the  ghostly  flesh  of  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  But,  in  justice  to 


*  Dante’s  description  of  Lucifer  engaged  in 
the  eternal  mastication  of  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
Judas  Iscariot — 

“  Da  ogni  bocca  dirompea  co’  denti 
Un  peccatore,  aguisa  di  maciulla. 

Si  che  tre  ne  facea  cosl  dolenti. 

A  quel  dinanzi  il  mordere  era  nulla 
Verso  ’1  grafhar,  ch&  tal  volta  la  schiena 
Riinanea  della  pelle  tutta  brulla” — 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  Pisan  picture  and 
perfectly  Polynesian  in  conception. 


the  Polynesians,  it  must  be  recollected 
that,  after  three  such  operations,  they 
thought  the  soul  was  purified  and  happy. 
In  the  view  of  the  Christian  theologian 
the  operation  was  only  a  preparation  for 
new  tortures  continued  forever  and  aye. 

With  the  growth  of  civilization  in 
Europe,  and  with  the  revival  of  letters 
and  of  science  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  the  ethical  and  intel¬ 
lectual  criticism  of  theology  once  more 
recommenced,  and  arrived  at  a  tem¬ 
porary  resting-place  in  the  confessions 
of  the  various  reformed  Protestant  sects 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  almost  all  of 
which,  as  soon  as  they  were  strong 
Enough,  began  to  persecute  those  who 
carried  criticism  beyond  their  own  limit. 
But  the  movement  was  not  arrested  by 
these  ecclesiastical  barriers,  as  their  con¬ 
structors  fondly  imagined  it  would  be  ; 
it  was  continued,  tacitly  or  openly,  by 
Galileo,  by  Hobbes,  by  Descartes,  and 
especially  by  Spinoza,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  ;  by  the  English  Free¬ 
thinkers,  by  Rousseau,  by  the  French 
Encyclopaedists,  and  by  the  German  Ra¬ 
tionalists,  among  whom  Lessing  stands 
out  a  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the 
rest,  throughout  .the  eighteenth  century  ; 
by  the  historians,  the  philologers,  the 
Biblical  critics,  the  geologists,  and  the 
biologists  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
until  it  is  obvious  to  all  who  can  see  that 
the  moral  sense  and  the  really  scientific 
method  of  seeking  for  truth  are  once 
more  predominating  over  false  science. 
Once  more  ethics  and  theology  are  part¬ 
ing  company. 

It  is  my  conviction  that,  with  the 
spread  of  true  scientific  culture,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  medium,  historical, 
philological,  philosophical,  or  physical, 
through  which  that  culture  is  conveyed, 
and  with  its  necessary  concomitant,  a 
constant  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
veracity,  the  end  of  the  evolution  of 
theology  will  be  like  its  beginning — it 
will  cease  to  have  any  relation  to  ethics. 
I  suppose  that  so  long  as  the  human 
mind  exists,  it  will  not  escape  its  deep- 
seated  instinct  to  personify  its  intellect¬ 
ual  conceptions.  The  science  of  the 
presept  day  is  as  full  of  this  particular 
form  of  intellectual  shadow-worship  as 
Is  the  nescience  of  ignorant  ages.  The 
difference  is  that  the  philosopher  who  is 
worthy  of  the  name  knows  that  his  per- 
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sonified  hypotheses,  such  as  law,  and 
force,  and  ether,  and  the  like,  are  merely 
useful  symbols,  while  the  if^norant  and 
the  careless  take  them  for  adequate  ex¬ 
pressions  of  reality.  So  it  may  be,  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  may  find  the 
practice  of  morality  made  easier  by  the 
use  of  theological  symbols.  And,  unless 
these  are  converted  from  symbols  into 
idols,  1  do  not  see  that  science  has  any¬ 


thing  to  say  to  the  practice,  except  to 
give  an  occasional  warning  of  its  dan¬ 
gers.  But,  when  such  symbols  are  dealt 
with*  as  real  existences,  I  think  the  high¬ 
est  duty  which  is  laid  upon  men  of 
science  is  to  show  that  these  dogmatic 
idols  have  no  greater  value  than  the 
fabrications  of  men's  hands,  the  stocks 
and  the  stones,  which  they  have  re¬ 
placed. — Nineteenth  Century. 


THINGS,  NAMES,  AND  LETTERS. 
BY  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 


The  January  number  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  contained  an  article  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  headed  “  A 
Pedantic  Nuisance,”  which,  when  it 
came  out,  I  read  with  a  good  deal  of 
amusement.  The  title  was  ingeniously 
chosen,  and  some  things  in  the  article 
were  ingeniously  put.  It  called  forth  a 
kind  of  admiration  to  see  the  remark¬ 
able  instinct  with  which  Mr.  Harrison 
pounced  down  on  everything  which 
seemed  in  any  way  to  help  on  his  argu¬ 
ment  and  passed  over  everything  that 
told  against  it  One  looked  on  the 
article  as  a  masterpiece  in  its  own  way  ; 
it  showed  real  skill  to  be  able  to  make 
so  great  a  show  with  so  little  substance. 
But  that  was  all.  I  know  not  how  the 
Oriental  or  the  F.lizabethan  scholars 
may  have  felt ;  for  my  own  mind  it 
never  occurred  to  me  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Harrison's  amusing  style  of  controversy 
as  one  might  deal  with  the  objections  of 
a  serious  scholar.  To  answer  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  never  came  into  my  head.  But 
not  a  few  men  whose  judgment  is  worth 
having  tell  me  that  Mr.  Harrison  is  so 
largely  supposed  to  have  dealt  a  success¬ 
ful  blow  against  those  whom  he  attacks 
that  some  kind  of  answer  is  really  called 
for.  Though  it  is  a  little  late  for  the 
purpose.  I  therefore  take  up  my  pen. 

In  answering  an  article  like  this  of 
Mr.  Harrison’s  1  cannot  help  talking 
about  myself.  I  may  therefore  take  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  unfeigned 
wonder  at  the  belief,  which  seems  to  be 
very  general,  that  my  chief  business  in 
the  world  is  to  insist  on  some  forms  of 
spelling  of  my  own  devising,  that  I  am 
eager  and  successful  in  founding  a  sect 


who  spell  after  my  fashion,  and  that  I 
am  very  angry  with  any  one  who  vent¬ 
ures  to  spell  any  other  way.  -Now  of 
all  this  I  am  utterly  unconscious  ;  in 
such  a  belief,  as  in  some  other  beliefs 
about  me,  I  can  see  only  signs  that  the 
mylhopoeic  faculties  of  mankind  are 
still  as  vigorous  as  ever.  It  may  show 
how  much  better  Mr.  Harrison  and 
others  know  me  than  I  know  myself ; 
but  I  should  have  said  that,  while  I  un¬ 
doubtedly  spell  some  words  in  wa3rB 
different  from  those  in  which  they  are 
commonly  spelled  in  the  newspapers, 
yet  I  simply  write,  either  as  was  the 
common  way  when  I  was  young,  or  as 
some  particular  scholar  had  written  be¬ 
fore  me,  who  seemed  to  have  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  his  way  of  writing.  Of  any 
originality  in  the  matter  I  am  quite  un¬ 
conscious  ;  I  am  no  less  unconscious  of 
attaching  any  particular  importance  to 
spelling.  Still  more  unconscious  am  I 
of  feeling  any  particular  wrath  against 
people  who  spell  otherwise  than  I  do. 

I  should  have  said  that  I  have  spelled 
after  the  fashion  of  those  of  whom  I 
have  learned,  that  I  have  in  several 
places  given  my  reasons  for  following 
them,  but  that  1  have  left  other  people 
alone.  I  cannot  imitate  Mr.  Harrison's 
smartness  of  writing  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  feeling  of  being  a  "  superior  per¬ 
son”  which  it  seems  that  he  feels  when¬ 
ever  he  reads  of  the  **  Battle  of  Senlac.  ” 
When  he  says  that  I  *'  gave  us” — that 
is,  I  presume,  Mr.  Harrison  for  one — 
‘‘  three  black  marks  for  Charlemagne^’ 
I  can  only  feel  that,  if  so,  I  most  cer¬ 
tainly  have  given  ”  three  black  piarks  ” 
to  myself.  For  the  name  “X^harle- 
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magne"  is  a  name  which  I  have  often 
used  already,  and  which  I  expect  often 
to  use  again. 

Mr.  Harrison’s  title  is  well  chosen  for 
his  purpose  ;  it  is  surg  to  be  effective. 

"  Pedant”  is  a  name  that  always  tells. 
When  a  man  shows  that  he  knows  some¬ 
thing  that  one  ought  to  have  known  one¬ 
self,  when  a  man  shows  that  he  has 
taken  pains  where  one  has  oneself  been 
rather  careless,  it  is  a,  relief  indeed  to 
call  him  a  pedant.  When  a  man  does 
his  best  to  make  his  words  answer  to  his 
thoughts  and  his  thoughts  answer  to  the 
facts,  the  trouble  that  he  has  taken  is  a 
reproach  to  those  who  have  not  taken 
the  same  trouble  ;  but  the  reproach  is 
taken  away  by  calling  the  man  who  has 
taken  such  needless  pains  a  pedant. 
“  Nuisance,”  to  be  sure,  is  a  stronger 
word  ;  but  I  dare  say  that  tells  also. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Harrison,  as  he  goes  on, 
grows  yet  more  vigorous  in  his  speech, 
and  tells  us  that  the  writings  of  certain 
people,  myself  among  them,  are  dis¬ 
figured  by  a  practice  which  is  a  ”  scan¬ 
dal  to  literature.”  One  only  wonders 
that  Mr.  Harrison  should  waste  so  much 
earnestness  on  a  matter  so  small  in  itself, 
and  which  one  at  least  of  those  at  whom 
he  hurls  his  bolts  deems  of  so  little  im¬ 
portance. 

To  come  to  business,  Mr.  Harrison 
confounds  two  things  which  are  quite 
distinct.  One  is  what  he  calls  “  the 
custom  of  re-writing  our  old  familiar 
proper  names.”  This  is,  I  conceive,  a 
mere  question  of  spelling.  The  other 
is  what  he  calls  ”  re-naming  persons  and 
places  which  are  household  words  ;  heir¬ 
looms  in  the  English  language.”  This 
seems  to  involve  questions  which  are  a 
good  deal  more  important  than  mere 
spelling.  To  call  men,  and  places, 
things  of  any  kind,  by  their  right  names 
— that  is,  by  those  names  which  convey 
true  ideas  and  shut  out  false  ideas,  is  the 
first  business  of  the  accurate  writer  of 
any  kind.  For  that  purpose  he  must 
use  those  names,  new  or  old,  of  his  own 
invention  or  of  any  other  man’s,  whether 
suitable  to  Mr.  Harrison’a  taste  or 
offensive  to  it,  which  will  best  serve  his 
purpose  of  communicating  truth.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  every  study  except  history 
and  philology  this  is  acknowledged. 
Nobody  blames  the  geologist  or  the 
astronomer  because  they  call  some  ob¬ 


ject  in  their  several  sciences  by  a  name 
which  may  be  quite  different  from  that 
by  which  it  is  called  in  some  familiar 
masterpiece  of  poetry  or  rhetoric. 
Nobody  blames  them  if  they  call  the 
object  of  which  they  speak  by  names 
which  they  themselves  have  invented  ; 
nobody  blames  them  if  they  change  the 
names  which  they  use  a  hundred  times, 
if  only  they  find  the  change  enables  them 
the  better  to  set  forth  scientific  truth. 
As  I  am  driven  by  Mr.  Harrison  to  talk 
of  myself,  let  me  give  my  own  small  ex¬ 
perience.  In  my  youth  I  learned  a 
little  ”  natural  history,”  as  it  was  called 
then,  a  name  which  I  think  is  a  very 
good  one.  I  have  not  followed  the 
study  scientifically  ;  I  am  not  up  to  the 
last  lights  ;  but  I  still  keep  a  certain  in- 
•terest  in  the  matter  ;  I  now  and  then 
look  in  a  book  bearing  on  it.  My  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  the  name  of  everything  in 
the  study,  even  the  name  of  the  study 
itself,  is  changed.  I  do  not  know  my 
old  friends  ;  what  used  to  be  "  natural 
history”  is  now  cut  up  into  twenty  or 
thirty  ”  ologies.”  Will  Mr.  Harrison 
believe  that  it  jarred  on  my  feelings  quite 
as  much  to  find  the  ”  musk-ox”  of  my 
young  days  turned  into  a  ”  musk-sheep,” 
as  it  could  have  jarred  on  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  feelings  to  find  the  ”  Battle  of 
Hastings”  spoken  of  as  the  ”  Battle  of 
Senlac”  ?  Only,  with  the  slower  habits 
of  my  generation,  1  thought  that  the 
scientific  naturalist  who  turned  the  ox 
into  a  sheep,  and  who  certainly  knew 
much  better  about  the  matter  than  I  did, 
was  likely  to  have  good  reasons  for  the 
change.  Mr.  Harrison,  with  the  swifter 
habits  of  a  generation  later  than  his  own, 
does  not  stop  to  think  whether  there 
may  not  be  some  good  reason  for  the 
change  which  in  the  same  sort  troubled 
him  ;  he  will  not  even  turn  to  read  and 
weigh  what  is  actually  written  to  explain 
the  change  ;  he  at  once  springs  to  his 
feet,  and  shrieks  out  ”  pedantic  nui¬ 
sance”  and  ”  scandal  to  literature.’’ 

I  believe  it  is  in  this  last  word  ”  liter¬ 
ature”  that  the  whole  reason  lurks  why 
the  political  historian  so  often  fails  to 
receive  the  justice  which  is  willingly  done 
to  the  natural  historian.  The  notion  is 
that  the  musk-sheep  is  not  ”  literature,” 
and  can  therefore  be  no  scandal  to  it : 
byt  that  the  Battle  of  Senlac  is  “  liter¬ 
ature,”  and  therefore  may  be  a  scandal 
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to  it.  The  natural  historian  need  not 
be  ‘literary”;  he  may  therefore  use 
his  own  terms,  whatever  terms  best  ex¬ 
press  his  ideas.  The  political  historian 
is  bound  to  be  *‘  literary”  ;  he  must 
therefore  use  only  ”  literary”  terms, 
whether  they  express  his  ideas  or  not. 
We  accept  the  compliment  so  far  as  it  is 
a  compliment ;  but  we  refuse  the  im¬ 
plied  bondage.  It  is,  I  dare  say,  very 
good  to  be  ”  literary,”  but  it  is  better 
to  be  truthful  ;  and  in  order  to  be  truth¬ 
ful,  we  must  use  such  language,  ”  liter¬ 
ary”  or  not,  as  may  convey  truthful 
ideas.  ”  Literature”  is  perhaps  be¬ 
yond  me  ;  with  some  forms  of  it  I  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  wish  to  have  anything  to 
do  ;  but  I  must  contend  that,  so  far  as 
the  battle  is  bound  to  be  literary,  the 
musk-sheep  is  bound  to  be  literary  also.  • 
A  mere  list,  whether  of  events  or  of  ani¬ 
mals,  need  not  be  literary  ;  but  any  writ¬ 
ing,  whatever  its  subject,  which  forms 
grammatical  sentences  and  is  meant  to 
be  read  and  not  merely  to  be  referred 
to,  is  bound  to  be  literary,  in  the  only 
sense  in  which  I  can  understand  the 
word.  That  is,  it  should  be  written  in 
the  purest  and  clearest  English  that  the 
writer  can  command  ;  nay  more,  it 
should  be  written  in  a  manner  as  attrac¬ 
tive  and  pleasant  to  the  reader  as  the 
subject  will  allow.  So  far  as  this,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  be  literary,  of 
the  natural  historian,  no  less  than  of  his 
political  fellow.  It  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  all  to  put  their  matter  into  the  best 
shape  into  which  they  can  put  it.  But 
if  ”  literature,”  as  one  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  suppose,  now  and  then  means 
shape  alone  without  matter,  with  that  of 
course  none  of  us  who  write  on  any  solid 
subject  have  anything  to  do.  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  talks  as  if  the  names  of  things  and 
the  sj>elling  of  those  names  were  unal¬ 
terable  things,  fixed  once  and  forever 
after,  which  it  is  presumption  in  any¬ 
body  to  try  to  change.  I  should  have 
said  that  both  nomenclature  and  spelling 
are  among  the  most  changeable  things 
in  the  world.  I  can  remember  in  my 
own  lifetime,  and  I  should  have  thought 
that  Mr.  Harrison  could  remember  in 
his,  that  not  a  few  things  have  changed 
their  names,  and  that  not  a  few  names 
have  changed  their  spellings.  And  I  have 
often  ventured  to  think  that  the  changes 
— mostly  made  by  the  newspapers — 


both  in  nomenclature  and  in  spelling 
have  not  been  for  the  better.  I  have 
even  often  been  amused  at  seeing  myself 
jeered  at  for  some  supposed  strange  in¬ 
novation,  when  all  that  I  have  done  has 
been  to  stick  to  the  received  practice  of 
my  youth,  which  I  saw  no  reason  to 
change,  and  which  1  saw  many  reasons 
for  keeping.  Let  me  take  one  case  out 
of  many.  There  is  a  border  district  of 
Germany  and  Denmark  which  used  to 
be  called  Slesu'ick.  I  feel  sure  that  it 
will  be  found  so  called  in  any  English 
book  or  map  fifty  years  old.*  Now  it 
is  commonly  written  SchJem'ig,  now  and 
then  Slesi'ig.  If  you  write  Sleswitk, 
the  printer,  after  his  kind,  will  com¬ 
monly  enlighten  your  ignorance  and 
turn  it  into  Schiesung.  Now  I  know 
of  no  good  reason  for  taking  to  the  new 
spelling,  and  I  see  several  good  reasons 
for  keeping  to  the  old.  Sienvick  is  not 
only  the  received  English  fashion  ;  it 
comes  much  nearer  to  the  real  speech  of 
the  country  ;  and,  more  than  this,  it  has 
a  political  advantage.  To  write  Schles¬ 
wig  claims  the  debatable  land  for  Ger¬ 
many  ;  to  write  .S7<'jr7^  claims  it  for  Den¬ 
mark  ;  to  write  Sleswick  leaves  the 
question  open.  So  to  write  is  to  decide 
nothing  between  Denmark  and  Ger¬ 
many  ;  it  is  simply  to  give  the  land,  a 
land  speaking  a  tongue  which  is  nearly 
our  own,  the  name  which  it  used  to  bear 
in  our  own  tongue.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Harrison  Jias  said  anything  about  Sles¬ 
wick  ;  but  I  know  that  some  people  have 
stared  at  my  using  the  form,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  example  of  the  kind  of  way 
in  which  a  very  good  and  simple  defence 
can  be  made  for  many  things  at  which  a 
new  generation  stares,  if  only  the  new 
generation  will  stop  and  hear  what  the 
older  generation  has  to  say.  But  Mr. 
Harrison  will  not  stop  and  hear  what 
any  one  has  to  say.  He  will  not  even 
accurately  read  what  has  been  written. 
He  charges  me,  and  doubtless  others 
also,  with  having  said  things  that  we 
have  not  said,  and  he  leaves  out  impor¬ 
tant  things  that  we  have  said.  In  my 
life  I  have  come  across  a  good  many 
things  which  I  did  not  at  first  under¬ 
stand  ;  it  is  even  possible  that  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  may  have  done  the  like.  I  have 

*  Gibbon,  I  tee,  writes  SUswig  :  Sleswick  was 
certainly  the  common  form  on  the  maps  of  my 
youth. 
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often,  even  in  writers  to  whom  I  looked 
up,  found  things  that  seemed  to  be 
strange,  or  even  wrong,  sometimes  even 
in  this  matter  of  naming  and  spelling. 
But  my  rule  has  been  to  think  that  the 
writer  most  likely  had  some  good  reason 
for  what  he  did,  and  by  waiting  and 
thinking  I  have  often  found  out  what 
that  reason  was.  But  waiting  and 
thinking  is  too  slow  work  for  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  ;  nor  is  there  anything  about  the 
process  at  all  smart  or  striking.  It  is 
doubtless  far  more  effective  to  imagine 
something  out  of  one’s  own  head,  and  to 
call  on  “  goats  and  monkeys”  to  know 
whether  one  can  bear  one’s  own  crea¬ 
tion. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Harrison’s  wit¬ 
ness  that  I  have  a  school — a  school”  the 
most  revolutionary  in  its  methods  and 
the  most  exacting  in  its  demands.”  My 
school  has  ”  renamed  the  personages  of 
English  history.”  I  was  not  aware 
that  I  had  any  school ;  I  had  fancied 
myself  a  humble  scholar  of  those  who 
went  before  me.  Whenever  1  see  my¬ 
self  charged  as  an  innovator  in  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  old  English  names,  I  have  always 
smiled  to  think  that  this  proves  that 
there  are  people  who  meddle  with  these 
matters  without  having  read  Kemble  or 
Lappenberg.  Whatever  my  errors  in  the 
matter  of  spelling  are,  it  is  from  them 
that  I  learned  them.  In  truth  I  have 
never  ventured  to  follow  Mr.  Kemble  in 
his  fulness.  If  Mr.  Harrison  strains  at 
my  yElfthryih^  he  certainly  could  not 
swallow  Mr.  Kemble’s  Ai/f^ry^. 
Whence  he  gets  his  Karl  and  his  Knud^ 
which  in  page  89  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  article  I  am  supposed  to  talk  about, 
I  know  not.  As  for  the  Karl,  I  doubt 
whether  I  have  used  that  form  (as  the 
name  of  the  first  Frankish  Emperor) 
anywhere  for  the  last  twenty  years,  when 
I  did  use  it  in  a  particular  essay  where 
there  was  a  particular  reason  for  it. 
The  Knud  is  quite  beyond  me  ;  it  is  as 
droll  as  when  in  page  96  Mr.  Harrison 
suggests  that  I  (or  somebody)  should, 
to  be  consistent,  talk  of  the  Kaiserinn 
Mathildis.  We  thus  see  that  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  has  not  stopped  to  learn  the  very 
simplest  facts  about  the  matters  on  which 
he  has  taken  upon  himself  to  write.  He 
clearly  thinks  that  there  was  some  time 
or  other  when  the  form  Kaiserinn  would 
have  been  used  in  England.  He  clearly 


does  not  know  that  Casere  and  not 
Kaiser  is  the  English  form  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  title,  that  neither  Casere  nor  any 
other  name  of  office  has  any  Old-Eng- 
lish  feminine,  and  that  the  Empress 
Matilda,  \emperice,  as  the  Chronicle 
calls  her,  and  other  bearers  of  her 
name,  appear,  not  as  Mathildis,  but  as 
Mathild  and  Mahald.  It  would  there¬ 
fore,  as  Mr.  Harrison  truly  says,  look 
very  odd  to  talk  about  the  Kaiserinn 
Mathildis ;  it  would  look  equally  odd 
to  talk  in  England  about  Knud.  But  I 
am  specially  concerned  about  the 
Hwiccas,  one,  according  to  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison,  of  ”  the  familiar  names”  "  that 
recur  in  every  family.’’  How  has  Mr. 
Harrison  been  always  used  to  spell 
them  ?  Who  or  what  does  he  think 
that  they  are  ?  And  where  did  he  find 
me,  or  any  one  else,  writing  about 
Hrofesceaster  and  Cantivarabyrig.  I 
may  doubtless  have  quoted  the  old  forms 
of  the  names  ;  surely  I  have  never  used 
them  as  ordinary  names  for  Rochester 
and  Canterbury.  And  then  in  the  next 
page  he  seems  to  blame  me  for  not  writ¬ 
ing  Lundenbyrig  and  Eoferwic.  He  even 
ventures  to  say  : 

It  may  be  true  that  the  contemporaries  of 
‘  Edward  the  Elder,’  ‘  Edward  the  Martyr,’  and 
‘  Edward  the  Confessor  ’  spelt  the  name  Ead~ 
ward  or  Eadweard,  if  they  wrote  in  English, 
though  they  did  not  usually  do  so  when  they 
.wrote  in  Latin.  But  did  the  ‘  Edwards’  of  Plan- 
tageiiet  so  spell  their  name  ?” 

I  can  only  infer  from  this  that  Mr. 
Harrison  really  writes  purely  at  a  vent¬ 
ure.  Had  he  turned  only  a  page  or  two 
of  any  charters  or  chronicles  dealing 
with  the  times  before  the  Norman  Con¬ 
quest,  he  would  have  seen,  in  Latin  as 
well  as  in  English,  ”  .^(K/wardus,” 
”  Eadmandns,”  at  every  step.  Nay, 
the  practice  lasted  on  so  long  as  to  take 
in  even  those  whom  I  suppose  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  means  by  the  odd  phrase  of  "  the 
Edwards  of  Plantagenet’  ’  ;  that  is,  one 
may  guess,  those  Edwards  who  were  de¬ 
scended  from  Geoffrey  Plantagenet. 
The  Ead’  form  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Latin  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  I  have 
before  me  Roger  of  Wendover  (iv.  267), 
where  Archbishop  Edmund  appears  as 
”  Magister  Eadmundus,”  and  the  ”  An¬ 
nals  of  Tewkesbury,”  a.d.  1239,  where 
a  son  called  ”  Eadwardus  ”  is  bom  to 
Henry  the  Third.  This  is  all  matter  of 
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mere  curiosity  ;  but  it  is  Mr.  Harrison 
who  has  raised  the  point.  I  mention  it 
only  to  show  how  dangerous  it  would  be 
to  think  that  any  man  old  or  new  had 
said  or  not  said  anything,  merely  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Harrison,  in  a  jaunty  or  a 
positive  fit,  ventures  to  say  that  he  has 
said  it  or  has  not  said  it. 

It  is  really  not  worth  while  to  spend 
many  words  on  this  very  small  question 
of  spelling.  I  have  explained  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  I  have  gone  in  two  pref¬ 
aces,  one  to  the  “  History  of  Federal 
Government,”  the  other  to  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  ”  Norman  Conquest.”  I 
cannot  think  that  Mr.  Harrison  has  read 
those  prefaces.  1  do  not  suppose  that 
they  would  convince  him — if  the  matter 
is  worth  convincing  anybody  about — if 
he  did  read  them.  But  they  would  at 
least  show  him  that  there  is  no  incon¬ 
sistency  in  a  great  deal  in  which  he 
hastily  sees  inconsistency,  that  there  are 
good  reasons  for  a  good  deal  about 
which  he  has  not  stopped  to  think 
whether  there  is  any  reason.  As  regards 
the  spelling  of  English  names,  the  case 
is  a  very  simple  one.  The  Latinized 
spellings  of  the  older  English  names  are 
utterly  confused  ;  the  spellings  in  popular 
books  are  more  confused  still.  It  is 
absurd  to  write  y^thelstan  and  .£'thelred, 
when  the  real  form  is  .^thel-  in  both. 
And  in  a  book  like  Mr.  Kemble’s,  or 
like  my  ”  Norman  Conquest,”  where 
we  have  to  use  a  crowd  of  names  of  the 
same  form,  some  in  modern  use,  some 
not,  it  is  unpleasant  to  write  £dwa.Td 
and  EaJsigc,  .<41fred  and  .^^Ifhelm, 
One  almost  naturally  writes  all  the  same 
way.  The  inconsistency  has  an  un¬ 
pleasant  look,  and  it  is  hard  to  draw  the 
line  between  common  and  uncommon. 
I  venture  to  think  therefore  that  in  a 
book  that  may  be  called  scientific  it  is 
better  to  write  y£lfred  and  £adwaiTd, 
along  with  other  names  of  the  same 
form.  In  a  casual  reference  to  those 
kings  in  a  production  purely  literary, 
say  in  an  oration  ora  poem  by  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison,  it  is  much  better  to  write  AM  red 
and  .£dward.  And  I  cannot  help  whis¬ 
pering  that  Mr.  Harrison’s  singular  luck 
in  reading  only  what  suits  him  has  here 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  While  he 
knows  perfectly  well  that  in  my  larger 
writings  I  have  written  certain  names  as 
he  would  have  me  not  write  them,  he 


has  no  notion  at  all  that  in  some  smaller, 
some  less  scientific,  writings,  I  have 
written  them  just  as  he  would  have  me 
write  them. 

I  could  say — I  have  elsewhere  said — 
something  about  the  writing  of  Greek 
names.  But  as  on  that  score  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison  attacks  only  Mr.  Grote  and  not  ‘ 
me,  I  will  make  only  one  or  two  remarks. 
To  those  who  read  German  books  it 
sounds  very  funny  to  hear  it  said  that 
Mr.  Grote  ”  dfgan  the  practice  of  reset¬ 
ting  the  old  Greek  names  ;  but  that  his 
spelling  has  not  recommended  itself  to 
the  world.”  And  it  would  really  do 
Mr.  Harrison  good  to  give  a  little  time 
to  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  letter 
V  or  y,  a  subject  on  which  there  is  very 
curious  reading,  and  on  which  he  seems 
a  little  in  the  dark.  He  might  also  give 
an  hour  or  two  to  the  nomenclature  and 
history  of  the  island  which  once  was 
KopKvpa  (not  KfpKvpa,  save  as  London 
is  Londres)^  and  now  is  Kfxpvu)  or  Corfu. 

I  really  believe  that  Mr.  Harrison  fan¬ 
cies  that  the  two  names  Korkyra  and 
Corfu  have  something  to  do  with  one 
another. 

There  is  one  other  comment  on  my 
spelling  on  which  I  must  say  a  word  or 
two.  Mr.  Harrison  is  very  angry  be¬ 
cause  I  speak  of  Bt^naparte.  I  believe 
even  B<7naparte  would  not  satisfy  him  ; 
it  must  be  Napoleon.  Will  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  believe  me  when  I  tell  him  that,  in 
doing  what  I  have  done  in  this  matter, 

I  am  simply  doing  what  I  have  been  used 
to  from  my  childhood  ?  Will  he  believe 
me  when  I  tell  him  that  I  was  used  to 
hear  the  name  Buonaparte  spoken  in 
four  syllables  ?  So  it  is  ;  but  he  must 
take  my  word  for  it ;  I  cannot  call  up 
the  long  deceased  speakers.  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  gradual  change,  in  ordinary 
English  speech,  from  Buonaparte  to 
Bonaparte^  and  from  both  to  Napoleon. 
The  change  was  very  gradual ;  you 
might  find  both  forms  in  the  same  writ¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Harrison  says  that  Buonaparte 
was  only  found  in  “  lampoons’  ’  ;  he  calls 
it  a  ”  nickname”  ;  he  likens  it  to  talk¬ 
ing  about  ”  Veuve  Capetf  and  ”  Mrs. 
Guelph."  Docs  Mr.  Harrison  really 
fancy  that  Capet  and  Guelph — will  he  let 
me  say  Welft — are  hereditary  sur¬ 
names  ?  Or  does  he  fancy  that  Buona¬ 
parte  was  a  spelling  invented  in  mock¬ 
ery  ?  Medals  struck  in  honor  of  ”  Buona- 
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parte’’  are  hardly  “lampoons,”  and 
there  are  plenty  such.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  for  a  good  many  years  people 
in  England  were  apt  to  spell  the  name 
different  ways  according  to  their  p>oli- 
tics.  But  even  now  I  cannot  call  every 
Tory  writing  a  “  lampoon.”  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  work  of  my  childhood,  which  I 
have  not  looked  at  since  my  childhood, 
but  which  1  am  sure  was  not  a  lampoon, 
or  at  all  in  the  style  of  O’Donovan  Rossa. 
It  was  “  The  Court  and  Camp  of  Buona¬ 
parte.”  I  am  sure  it  was  “  Buona¬ 
parte”  outside.  I  have  a  notion  that  it 
may  sometimes  have  been  "  Napoleon” 
within.  If  so,  it  would  mark  the  tran¬ 
sitional  stage  which  there  certainly  was. 
And  I  have  a  dim  notion  that  the  book 
I  mean  was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

But  these  things  are  so  long  ago  that 
I  remember  them  but  faintly,  while  Mr. 
Harrison  seems  not  to  remember  them 
at  all. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  these 
small  points  of  spelling,  as  Mr.  Harrison 
has  started  much  greater  points.  ”  It 
is  now  thought  scholarly,”  says  Mr. 
Harrison,  “  to  write  of  the  battle  of 
Senlac  instead  of  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
As  every  one  knows,  the  fight  took  place 
on  the  site  of  Battle  Abbey,  seven  miles 
from  Hastings.”  Now,  does  everybody 
know  ?  I  have  known  men  of  good 
education  and  position  who  have  thought 
that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  sea¬ 
shore.  A  few  years  ago  I  read  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Rei’iew,  which  made  it 
plain  that  the  critic  and  the  writer  whom 
he  reviewed  both  thought  that  Taille’fer 
sang  his  song  at  the  moment  of  William’s 
landing.  Now  it  is  because  of  dangers 
like  this  that  it  is  better  to  give  the  par¬ 
ticular  place  of  the  battle  some  name. 
In  writing  the  whole  story  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  a  name  for  the  actual  spot  is  great¬ 
ly  needed,  and  I  therefore  ventured  to 
give  it  the  only  name  that  I  found  for  it 
anywhere.  This  was  the  name  of  Sen- 
iac,  which  is  given  to  it  by  Orderic.  I 
am  indeed  not  at  all  sure  that  I  ought  to 
say  that  I  ”  gave  ”  it  the  name  ;  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  am  no  more  original  in  this  than 
in  other  things.  At  any  rate  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  whole  matter  in  my  History  ; 
I  have  given  my  reasons,  and  my  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  writer  whom  I  fully  allow 
to  be  my  one  authority.  Only  I  am  a 
little  curious  to  know  whether  Mr.  Har¬ 


rison,  in  his  grand  critical  discussion  of 
authorities,  has  ever  found  out  when 
and  where  Orderic  was  born.  ”  A  monk 
who  lived  and  wrote  in  Normandy  in  the 
next  century”  is  a  description  which  is 
literally  true  ;  but  it  is  a  little  mislead¬ 
ing.  It  would  hardly  suggest  the  fact, 
one  of  some  importance  in  the  matter, 
that  Orderic  was  born  in  England  in 
1076.  .1  grant  that  it  is  ”  pedantic”  to 
speak  of  Senlac  as  the  name  of  the  spot  ; 
it  is  “pedantic”  to  distinguish,  what 
are  so  easy  to  be  confounded,  the  whole 
campaign  of  Hastings  and  the  one  day’s 
fight  on  Senlac.  So  to  do  is  certainly 
“pedantic’’  ;  for  it  conduces  to  accu¬ 
racy  ;  it  may  help  to  avoid  a  common 
mistake.  In  “  literature”  of  course,  if 
”  literature”  means  writing  where  facts 
go  for  nothing,  no  one  is  bound  to 
adopt  it.  But  again  how  lucky  is  Mr. 
Harrison  in  his  reading,  whether  directly 
in  the  originals  or  in  my  quotations  and 
discussions  of  them.  He  has  found 
out,  either  from  the  originals  or  from 
me,  that,  in  the  two  or  three  passages 
in  Domesday,  where  the  battle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  is  mentioned,  it  is  called  “  bellum 
apud  Hastings.”  He  has  been  so  lucky 
as  not  to  find  out,  either  from  the  orig¬ 
inal  or  from  me,  that  the  battle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  is  in  Domesday  called  ”  bellum 
apud  Eboracum.”  Yet  Mr.  Harrison 
does  not  charge  me  with  pedantry  for 
speaking  of  the  battle  of  Stamford- 
bridge,  when,  according  to  Domesday, 
I  ought  to  say  “  the  battle  of  York,” 
Yet  I  am  sure  it  must  be  pedantic  to 
speak  of  Stamfordbridge ;  for  so  to 
speak  is  very  needful  for  accuracy.  As 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century  Snorro 
got  all  wrong  from  knowing  only  the 
name  of  York,  just  as  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  got  all  wrong  in  the  nineteenth 
through  knowing  only  the  name  of  Has¬ 
tings. 

To  wind  up,  I  go  back  to  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  first  indictment  on  p.  89. 

“  It’’  [that  is,  my  supposed  “  school”] 
’*  began  by  an  onslaught  on  ‘  Charlemagne  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Anglo-Saxons,’  and  now  to  use  either 
of  these  familiar  old  names  is  to  be  guilty  of 
something  which  is  almost  a  vulgarism,  if  not 
an  impertinence.  We  have  all  learned  to  speak 
by  the  card  of  Karl  and  the  Old-Englisk  ;  and 
it  does  us  good.” 

Now  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  ”  vul¬ 
garism”  or  the  “  impertinence,”  or  the 
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“  speaking  by  the  card,  ”  or  the  “  doing 
Mr.  Harrison  good.”  I  dare  say  all 
these  phrases  are  clever  and  literary.  I 
only  ask  where  have  I  said  or  implied 
that  it  is  a  ”  vulgarism”  or  an  “  imper¬ 
tinence”  to  use  any  form  ?  Where  have 
I  for  twenty  years  past  said  anything 
about  Karl  t  Where  have  I  at  any  time 
said  anything  about  ”  the  Old-English 
It  is  very  easy  for  Mr.  Harrison  to  put 
forms  into  my  mouth  which  I  at  least 
do  not  remember  to  have  used.  If  I 
have,  let  him  give  me  chapter  and  verse. 
If  it  does  Mr.  Harrison  good,  as  he  says 
it  does,  to  talk  about  Aar/,  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it ;  but  I  cannot  claim  the  cred¬ 
it  of  the  prescription. 

But  let  ”  Karl”  wait  for  a  moment. 
There  is,  it  seems,  an  "  Old-English 
school,”  who  are  guilty  of  ”  Neo- 
Saxonism.”  This  last  ism  I  do  not  re¬ 
member  to  have  heard  of  before  ;  but  it 
would  seem  to  be  specially  opposed  to 
”  Anglo-Saxonism.”  My  ”  school” 
began  with  an  ”  onslaught  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.”  This  means,  I  believe,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  my 
“  Norman  Conquest”  there  is  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  some  length  in  which  I  give 
my  reasons  against  the  very  modern  use 
of  the  word  ”  Anglo-Saxon”  to  mean 
distinctively  Englishmen  who  lived  be¬ 
fore  1066,  their  language  or  anything 
else  belonging  to  them.  1  have  there 
brought  together  a  great  number  of  in¬ 
stances  of  other  and  earlier  uses  of  the 
form  ”  Anglo-Saxon”  and  other  kindred 
forms,  uses  in  which  nobody  thinks  of 
using  the  word  now.  I  believe  I  have 
given  good  reasons,  at  any  rate  I  have 
given  some  reasons,  for  preferring  to 
call  Englishmen  and  their  tongue  by  the 
one  name,  that  of  English,  by  which 
they  have  uninterruptedly  called  them¬ 
selves,  and  for  calling  the  earliest  period 
of  English  law,  language,  or  anything 
else,  when  one  has  to  distinguish  it  in  a 
marked  way,  by  the  word  “  Old-Eng¬ 
lish,”  used  as  a  technical  term.  I  have 
done  this  simply  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  avoid  some  popular  confusions.  But 
Mr.  Harrison  is  displeased  ;  he  ”  wants  a 
convenient  term  for  the  speech  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  before  it  was  affected  by  the  Con¬ 
quest.”  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted, 
and  1  thought  that  the  word  ”  Old  Eng¬ 
lish”  did  exactly  meet  the  need.  But 
Mr.  Harrison  then  tells  us,  with  a  little 


of  the  air  of  a  man  announcing  some¬ 
thing  not  generally  known,  that  “  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Elder,  the  first  true  King  of 
all  England,  chose  to  call  himself  ‘  Kex 
Anglo- Saxonum^  and  an  immense  suc¬ 
cession  of  historians  and  scholars  have 
used  the  term.”  It  so  happens  that 
Edward  the  Elder  chose  to  call  himself, 
not  “  Rex  Ang/a-Saxonum”  but  ”  Rex 
Ang«/-Saxonum,”  a  form  used  by  Asser 
before  him,  but  which  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  succession  of  historians  and 
scholars  have  used.  In  fact,  though  I 
have  in  my  Appendix  brought  together 
a  great  many  quite  equivalent  forms,  I 
am  not  at  this  moment  prepared  with  a 
“  Rex  .,4//jf/a-Saxonum”  in  exactly  that 
shape,  though  I  do  not  dogmatically  say 
that  there  may  not  be  such.  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  insisting  on  such 
a  mere  question  of  spelling  ;  only  Mr. 
Harrison  might  |>erhaps  think  it  of  im¬ 
portance.  Perhaps  he  corrected  the 
spelling  of  “  the  first  true  King  of  all 
England”  because  it  was  ”  a  scandal  to 
literature.”  Anyhow  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  first  true  King  of  all  England 
and  the  succession  of  historians  and 
scholars  did  nut  use  the  compound  word 
in  the  same  sense.  'I'he  historians  and 
scholars  may  very  likely  have  used  the 
word  “Anglo-Saxon”  to  mean  “the 
speech  [or  anything  else]  of  Englishmen 
before  it  was  affected  by  the  Conquest.” 
But  Edward  the  Elder,  “  Rex  invictis- 
simus  Eadwardus” — in  quoting  Flor¬ 
ence's  Latin  I  must  keep  Florence's 
spelling,  though  I  am  quite  ready  to 
write  “Edward”  in  my  own  English 
person — did  not  foresee  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  could  therefore  hardly 
use  “y4«^«/-Saxonum”  to  mean  English¬ 
men  unaffected  by  that  Conquest.  All 
that  he  meant,  all  that  any  one  else  in 
England  in  those  days  who  used  the 
phrase  meant,  was  to  call  himself 
‘  King  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,”  as 
distinguished  from  the  “  Rex  West- 
Saxonum,”  often  ”  Rex  Saxonum,”  of 
his  father,  who  had  no  immediate  An¬ 
glian  subjects.  In  that  sense  there  is 
not  the  faintest  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “  Anglo-Saxon”  at  any  time 
from  then  till  now,  except  that  nobody 
would  understand  it  in  that  sense.  In 
the  other  sense,  notwithstanding  the  his¬ 
torians  and  scholars,  1  venture  to  think 
that  it  is  misleading.  But  1  cannot  but 
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congratulate  Mr.  Harrison  on  his  re¬ 
newed  good  luck  among  the  historians 
and  scholars.  In  his  reading  of  Kemble 
he  never  noticed  that  Kemble  wrote 
^-Elfred,  Eadweard,  and  a  crowd  of  like 
forms,  some  of  which  I  do  not  write  ; 
for  so  to  write  must  be  an  invention  of 
me  or  my  “  school.”  But  he  at  once 
noticed  that  Kemble  used  the  word 
“  Anglosaxon,”  because  that  fact  might 
be  turned  against  us.  Only  Mr.  Kem¬ 
ble,  like  King  Edward  the  Elder,  had, 
perhaps  a^ain  to  avoid  “  scandals  to 
literature,”  to  submit  to  have  his  way 
of  writing  the  name  improved  by  Mr. 
Harrison. 

And  now  we  may  rise  to  a  higher 
level  still,  to  the  conqueror  of  those 
about  w’hom  1  am  uncertain  whether 
Mr.  Harrison  will  allow  me  to  call  them 
the  ”  Old  Saxons."  Perhaps  the  name 
might  be  allowed  to  pass,  if  only  for  its 
clear  antagonism  to  “  Neo-Saxonism." 
Anyhow  in  p.  98  the  "  Old-English 
school”  are  charged  with  "  making 
rather  too  much  fuss  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  discovery  that  Karl  the  Great  was 
not  a  Gaul."  I  am  again  in  the  dark  ; 
anyhow  the  matter  does  not  concern 
me.  I  have  never  said  anything  about 
"  Karl  the  Great”  "  not  being  a  Gaul." 
The  name  ‘‘  Charlemagne,"  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  goes  on  to  say,  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  English  language  as  is  the  title  of 
"Emperor,"  and  it  is  as  little  likely  to 
be  displaced  by  any  contemporary 
phonogram  as  the  names  of  Moses  and 
Jesus. 

I  do  not  fully  understand  about  the 
"contemporary  phonogram.”  1  can 
only  guess  that  Mr.  Harrison  all  the 
time  believes  that  the  object  of  the 
"  Old-English  school,"  the  followers  of 
"  Neo-Saxonism,”  is  to  write  names  so 
as  to  express  the  sounds  that  were  usual 
at  the  time  when  the  persons  spoken  of 
lived.  If  this  be  the  object,  I  at  least 
have  strangely  failed  to  accomplish  it  in 
the  case  of  the  first  Teutonic  Emperor 
and  of  the  mythical  personage  who  has 
grown  out  of  him.  My  custom  has  long 
been  always  to  speak  of  "  Charles  the 
Great"  or  of  "  Charlemagne”  according 
to  a  very  simple  rule.  When  I  speak 
of  the  historical  German  King  and 
Roman  Emperor,  I  use  the  obvious 
English  translation  of  his  Latin  descrip¬ 
tion,  "  Carolus  Magnus  I  call  him 


"Charles  the  Great."  When  I  speak 
of  the  subject  of  French  romance,  to 
whose  imaginary  personality  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  Emperor  has  given  a  groundwork, 
but  only  a  groundwork,  I  use  the  French 
name  “  Charlemagne."  This  practice 
Mr.  Harrison  oddly  calls  ”  an  on¬ 
slaught  on  Charlemagne.”  He  more 
oddly  still  implies  that  to  say  "  Charles 
the  Great”  or  "Charlemagne"  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  certain  rule,  is  an  attempt  t(4 
displace  the  name  Charlemagne  "  by  a 
contemporary  phonogram.”  I  must 
really  give  this  up  in  despair  ;  I  cannot 
get  beyond  Mr.  Harrison’s  seeming  be¬ 
lief  that  the  whole  matter  is  a  question, 
not  of  sense,  but  of  sound.  Through 
his  whole  article  he  does  not  show  the 
faintest  understanding  of  the  objects  of 
those  at  whom  he  jeers.  To  him  it  is 
all  a  question  of  “  literature,"  hardly  in 
fact  of  literature,  a  question  of  “  phono¬ 
grams,"  that  is,  I  suppose,  a  question 
of  sound.  We  must‘use  such  names  as 
Mr.  Harrison’s  ear  is  used  to,  such 
names  as  to  Mr.  Harrison’s  ear  sound 
pretty.  That  the  matter  has  anything 
to  do  with  facts,  anything  to  do  with 
historic  accuracy,  anything  to  do  with 
the  best  way  of  conveying  truth,  does 
not  seem  to  have  come  into  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son’s  head.  Yet  that  is  our  object,  our 
sole  object.  How  either  of  the  forms 
that  I  use,  "  Charles  the  Great”  and 
“Charlemagne,"  can  be  a  "contem¬ 
porary  phonogram"  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  Assuredly  no  man  uttered 
either  sound  in  the  year  800.  But  to 
use  the  two  forms  according  to  the  rule 
which  I  have  laid  down  does,  to  my 
mind  at  least,  best  set  forth  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  best  draws  the  needful 
distinction  between  German  history  and 
French  romance.  To  Mr.  Harrison  to 
draw  such  a  distinction,  that  is,  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  seems  a 
“  pedantic  nuisance"  and  a  "  scandal 
to  literature.”  Yet  even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  literature,  the  scandalous 
pedants  sin  in  good  company.  Is  not 
Mr.  Harrison,  positive  as  he  is,  a  little 
hasty  when  he  writes  : 

“  In  English  literature,  the  literary  name  of 
the  greatest  ruler  of  the  West  is  Charle¬ 
magne.  .  .  .  The  entire  world,  and  not  Eng¬ 
land  alone,  has  settled  all  this  for  centuries. 
Manuscripts  and  paleography  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.’’ 
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Most  truly  “  manuscripts  and  pala-'og- 
raphy  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 
But  how  about  the  entire  world  ?  The 
countrymen  of  the  greatest  ruler  of  the 
West,  the  men  who  speak  his  tongue, 
are  surely  part  of  ”  the  entire  world,” 
and  they  translate  ”  Carolus  Magnus” 
by  ”  Karl  der  Grosse”  as  naturally  as 
we  translate  it  by  ”  Charles  the  Great.” 
And  how  about  English  literatuVe  ? 
.There  is  a  master  of  English  literature, 
many  think  him  the  greatest  master  of 
it,  .about  the  spelling  of  whose  name 
Mr.  Harrison  is  so  particular  that  1  dare 
not  spell  it  at  all.  Now  he.  strange  as 
it  may  be,  seems  to  have  forestalled  the 
”  Old-English  school”  in  his  taste  for 
”  contemporary  phonograms.'  ’  Is  there 
not  a  play  called  "  Henry  the  Fifth,” 
and  do  we  not  read  in  it  how 

.  .  .  .  “  The  land  Salique  is  in  Germany. 
Where  Charles  the  Great,  having  subdued  the 
Saxons. 

There  left  behind  and  planted  certain  French.”* 
We,  Old-English  or  Neo-Saxon,  might 
be  tempted  to  cry  out  ”  scandal  to  his¬ 
tory,”  ”  scandal  to  geography,”  at  such 
a  description  of  ”  the  land  Salique.” 
Mr.  Harrison  is  bound  to  cry  out 
”  scandal  to  literature”  at  the  presence 
of  the  words  ”  Charles  the  Great,” 
where  the  word  “  Charlemagne”  would 
have  filled  up  the  metre,  though  hardly 
with  the  same  weight  of  syllables.  Mr. 
Harrison  asks  us  to  accept  ”  Charle* 
magne”— a  name  that  we  never  refused 
— as  ”  good  enough  for  Gibbon  and 
Milman,  for  Hallam  and  Martin.”  f 
We  may  ask  him  to  accept  “  Charles 
the  Great”  as  good  enough  for  the  re¬ 
nowned  English  poet  whose  name  we 
dare  not  spell. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  answer  all  Mr. 
Harrison’s  jokes  and  gibes.  “  Who  can 
refute  a  sneer  ?”  is  a  very  old  question. 

*  If  Mr.  Harrison  will  look  on  a  few  lines 
further,  he  will  find  something  about  ”  Charle- 
main,”  meaning  thereby  a  person  quite  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Charles  the  Great. 

f  Does  this  mean  the  French  writer,  Henri 
Martin  7  What  should  he  say  but  Charlemagne  f 
Charlemagne  is  as  much  the  natural  French  as 
Charles  the  Great  is  the  natural  English 


But  I  may  notice  that  the  greater  part 
of  Mr.  Harrison’s  argument  is  made  up 
of  appeals  to  consistency.  If  w’e  write 
A,  we  should  also  write  B.  And  Mr. 
Harrison  makes  himself  very  merry  with 
the  things  which  he  says  that  certain 
people,  under  certain  circumstances, 
ought  to  write.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
all  those  people  could  give  some  good 
reason  why  they  would  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  write  as  Mr.  Harrison 
suggests  for  them.  I  certainly  could  in 
the  cases  which  he  imagines  for  me. 
But  then  Mr.  Harrison  can  start  several 
false  analogies  in  a  line,  while  it  would 
.take  several  lines  to  show  the  falseness 
of  each.  As  therefore  I  am  writing, 
not  a  volume  but  an  article,  I  must  for¬ 
bear.  I  must  leave  the  “  Galtachd-ic, 
and  Kymr-ic,  and  Duitisch  enthusiasts,” 
whoever  they  may  be,  to  fight  for  their 
own  hands  ;  I  dare  say  they  can  fight 
very  well.  We  ”  Old-English”  or 
”  Neo-Saxon”  enthusiasts  are  not  hot 
about  ”  contemporary  phonograms  ;” 
we  care  very  little  about  vowels  and 
diphthongs ;  we  do  sometimes  care 
about  names,  but  only  so  far  as  names 
express  facts.  Mr.  Harrison  can  do, 
and  has  done,  better  things  than  this 
reckless  raid  into  regions  where  he  does 
not  know  the  road.  Mere  gibes  and 
sneers  are  beneath  him  ;  let  him  leave 
them  to  the  professional  merrymakers 
of  the  newspapers.  And  the  great  argu¬ 
ment  for  consistency  he  may  leave  to  an 
ingenious  gentleman — from  India,  I  be¬ 
lieve — who  wrote  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the 
Academy  to  say  that  such  a  piece  of 
pedantry  as  writing  /Elf red  was  not  to 
be  endured,  but  that,  for  the  sake  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  he  must  himself  be  allowed  to 
write — I  hope  I  have  got  the  exact  form 
— Musalman  for  Mussulman.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Harrison  would  appeal  to  his  goats 
and  monkeys  to  know  whether  he  could 
bear  such  an  ally.  We  of  the  Old-Eng¬ 
lish  and  Neo-Saxon  schools  have  no 
such  powers  to  call  on.  We  have  to 
grin  and  bear  Mr.  Harrison  and  his 
allies  how  we  can. — Contemporary  Re^ 
mew. 
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To  describe  Ihe  life  of  so  transcendent 
a  genius  as  Mozart  in  a  paper  limited  to 
what,  for  such  a  purpose,  must  appear  a 
very  small  allowance,  is  simply  impossi* 
ble,  because  his  fame  began  when  he 
was  four  years  of  age,  and  although  he 
died  at  thirty-five  years,  he  published 
no  less  than  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  grand  works  and  left  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  unpublished.  Criticism 
of  his  work  alone  would  therefore  re¬ 
quire  extended  space,  but  even  to  record 
the  facts  relating  to  his  eventful  life  is 
so  difficult  a  task  that  1  must  ask  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  the  reader,  who  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  anything  even  like  a  complete 
sketch,  not  to  mention  a  biography. 
At  twelve  years  he  stood  at  the  conduct¬ 
or’s  desk,  presiding  over  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  one  of  his  operas,  and  every  day 
brought  some  unheard-of,  incredible, 
and  by  many  not  credited,  miracle.  I 
have  read  such  a  number  of  different 
works,  small  and  great,  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  English,  German,  in  order  to 
depict  the  most  interesting  moments  of 
his  life,  that  I  felt  like  Guizot,  who 
meant  to  write  a  little  handbook  on 
London  when  he  had  been  in  England  a 
week,  but  the  moment  he  began,  he 
found  the  task  rather  bigger  than  he 
first  thought,  and  he  deferred  it  for  a 
year,  after  which  he  felt  the  magnitude 
of  the  subject  to  be  such  that  he  gave  it 
up  altogether.  One  biographical  work 
alone  in  German  is  written  in  four  vol¬ 
umes,  one  of  which  contains  more  than 
700  pages.  This  will  give  a  slight  idea 
of  the  material  from  which  to  gain  in¬ 
formation.  The  astounding  fact  that  a 
man  capable  of  producing  such  admir¬ 
able  work  in  such  quantities  died  in 
poverty,  after  his  famous  debut  as  a 
child,  I  have  tried  to  explain.  What¬ 
ever  I  thought  would  interest  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  1  have  taken  ;  but  how  much 
have  I  had  to  leave  ! 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  (Johannes  Chry- 
sostomus)  Mozart  was  born  at  Salzburg, 
Lower  Austria,  on  January  27th,  in  the 
year  1756,  and  was  first  christened 
Theophilus.  This  Greek  name  his 
father  translated  into  German,  Gottlieb, 
New  SsKiss.— Vou  ZLIII.,  No.  6 
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and  then  into  Latin,  Amadeus.  He 
and  his  sister  Anna,  five  years  older, 
were  the  only  children  of  a  large  family 
who  remained  alive.  When  he  was 
three  years  old  he  searched  thirds  on 
the  piano  ;  when  he  was  four  he  began 
playing,  and  could  learn  any  minuet  in 
half  an  hour,  any  other  piece  in  an 
hour.  At  five  he  began  composing  ;  at 
six  he  was  a  celebrity  and  spoiled  by 
sovereigns.  When  he  was  seven  he 
played  the  organ  at  the  French  Court, 
as  he  played  the  violin,  without  having 
had  tuition  on  either  instrument.  At 
eight  he  played  At  the  English  Court 
(August  5th,  1764),  and  had  two  sonatas 
engraved — his  Op.  2  ;  the  Op.  i  having 
been  engraved  the  previous  year  in 
Paris.  He  lived  here  in  a  “  country 
house,  outside  London,"  which  means 
Chelsea.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
dedicated  to  the  Queen  six  sonatas.  It 
was  here  that  he  stood  between  the  legs 
of  John  Christian  Bach,  the  Queen’s 
organist,  who  played  several  bars  ot  a 
piece  and  let  little  Mozart  continue, 
then  taking  it  up  again,  and  again  let¬ 
ting  the  child  continue,  but  the  thread 
was  taken  up  in  such  homogeneous  style 
that  no  one  guessed  there  were  two  per¬ 
formers.  The  Emperor  Joseph  was  so 
amazed  with  the  phenomenal  qualities 
of  Wolfgang,  that  he  entrusted  him  with 
a  libretto  for  which  he  ordered  him  to 
write  the  music.  This  opera,  however 
(‘‘  La  Finat  semplice"),  although  pri¬ 
vately  executed,  was  never  performed  in 
public,  in  consequence  of  Italian  cabals 
which  I  will  not  touch  upon  here. 

One  of  the  best-known  anecdotes  of 
his  life  is  that  of  his  father  taking  him 
to  Rome,  where  in  the  Capella  Sistina 
he  heard  the  Miserere  by  Allegri,  which 
the  little  fellow  wrote  from  memory 
after  a  single  hearing.  The  Pope  heard 
of  this  extraordinary  feat,  and  conferred 
upon  the  child  his  order  of  the  Golden 
Spur.  Young  as  he  was  then,  two 
Philharmonic  Academies  appointed  him 
member,  after  subjecting  him  to  the 
strict  examination  required,  which  he 
finished  in  about  the  quarter  of  the  time 
usually  allowed.  So  he  went  from 
5* 
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triumph  to  triumph,  fulfilling  the  usually 
doubtful  prophecy  that  youthful  prod¬ 
igies  will  become  great  men,  and 
nevertheless  not  only  not  earning  enough 
to  live  on,  but  literally  not  enough  to 
be  buried.  This  marvellous  musician, 
who  wrote  four  symphonies  when  he 
was  nine  years  old,  of  whom  after  his 
death,  Salieri  said  :  “  It  is  a  great  ca¬ 
lamity,  but  verily  the  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  us,  for  had  he  lived  we 
should  not  have  received  a  piece  of 
bread  for  our  work.”  He  might  have 
been  safe  and  happy  had  he  done  what 
his  great  countryman  Handel  did,  and 
had  accepted  a  call  to  live  in  England. 
In  1790,  O’Reilly,  manager  of  the  Pan¬ 
theon,  wrote  to  him  a  letter  in  French, 
offering  £300  if  he  would  come  and 
write  an  opera  in  London.  It  was  not 
to  be.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
his  wife  contain  such  desperate  phrases 
as  this  :  ”  Pay  hundred  pounds  on  my 
return  ! — I  cannot  pay  ten.”  In  others 
his  tenderness  is  more  marked  :  “  You 
sent  me  a  coat  and  waistcoat,  but  I 
searched  in  both  all  through  every 
pocket  for  a  word  from  your  hand  in 
vain.”  ”  Don't  be  offended,”  he  says 
in  another,  ”  when  I  tell  you  not  to 
make  free  with  people.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  you  ;  but  as  you  mean  no 
evil,  force  them  to  respect  you  ;  be  civil 
and  courteous,  but  no  more.”  Then 
again  he  writes  :  “  You  know  I  have 
board  and  lodging  here”  (Frankfort) 
”  for  three  pounds  a  month,  but  I  can 
neither  live  nor  can  I  eat  alone,”  etc. 
I  give  these  extracts  at  once  to  show  the 
childlike,  tender,  but  absolutely  weak 
character  of  the  man.  His  carelessness 
was  such  that  he  threw  his  MSS.  under 
the  piano,  where  they  lay  like  waste 
paper  {in  Fetzen),  and  the  copyists  could 
help  themselves  to  as  much  as  they 
liked.  In  an  English  dictionary,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1815,  may  be  found  this  : 
”  We  know  little  of  him  except  his  es¬ 
says  {sic)  on  the  harpsichord.  They  are 
novel,  unusual,  but  wild  and  capri¬ 
cious.”  This  criticism  is  perhaps  more 
astonishing  when  we  see  with  what  en¬ 
thusiasm  Burney,  who  Inet  him  in  Bo¬ 
logna,  had  written  about  him.  Since  he 
had  been  dead  about  twenty-five  years 
at  that  time,  there  was  every  opportu¬ 
nity  of  studying  the  works  of  a  man 
which  fill  in  Koechel’s  Catalogue  551 


pages.  It  is  sad,  but  undeniable,  that 
Mozart  remained  a  child  all  his  life  : 
childlike  in  simplicity,  candor  in  his 
music,  and  childlike  in  his  acts.  Such, 
too,  was  the  expression  of  his  face. 

All  the  family  likenesses  in  the  Mo- 
zarteum  in  Salzburg  have  the  unmistak¬ 
able  expression  of  a  good,  genial,  kind- 
hearted,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  distinctly 
unpractical  musician.  As  to  his  genius 
for  music,  probably  the  greatest  ever 
known,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but 
genius  in  music  does  not  absolutely  im¬ 
ply  greatness  of  mind,  or  even  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  other  respects.  Limited  as 
we  are,  so  are  all  our  qualities  limited  ; 
the  same  quality  may  be  eminent  in  one 
direction,  and  lacking  in  another.  See, 
for  instance,  a  man  with  an  immense 
memory  for  dates  like  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  who  had  an  equally  im¬ 
mense  memory  for  facts  and  for  faces, 
so  that  he  never  forgot  one  during  all 
his  lifetime  ;  yet  you  could  play  him  a 
piece  ten.  times  over,  and  afterward  play 
him  a  totally  different  one,  and  he  knew 
not  the  difference. 

Mozart’s  genius  as  a  musician,  one 
would  think,  could  by  no  means  be  ex¬ 
aggerated,  and  nevertheless  I  have  seen 
it  in  print,  that  ”  the  whole  of  music 
created  since  Guido  d’Arezzo,  who  in¬ 
vented  the  musical  signs,  up  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  had  only  one  aim 
and  purpose :  to  create  Mozart.” 
That  is  saying  that  Palestrina,  Bach, 
Handel,  and  Gluck,  deserve  not  even  a 
mention.  That  Mozart  was  simply  a 
phenomenon,  the  miraculously  unpre¬ 
cedented  and  unimitated  feats  which 
will  hereafter  be  related  amply  prove. 

Mozart's  father,  the  son  of  a  book¬ 
binder,  was  a  very  clever  and  religious 
man,  and  frequently  inquired  of  young 
Wolfgang  whether  he  had  forgotten  his 
confession,  which  he  considered  of  great 
importance.  The  effect  of  confession 
in  after  life  is,  however,  neither  with 
young  Mozart  nor  with  any  other  great 
composer  very  encouraging.  Berlioz, 
who  was  always  sent  to  his  confessor, 
and  who  relates  in  his  memoirs  that  he 
used  to  go,  though  he  had  nothing  to 
confess,  said  to  his  confessor,  '*  Mon 
p^re,  je  n’ai  rien  fait,”  to  which  the 
priest  replied,  ”  C’est  bien,  mon  fils  ; 
faut  continuer  comme  cela  !”  Leopold 
Mozart  speaks  in  one  of  his  letters  of  a 
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Baron  Hopfgarten  :  ‘  What  an  amiable 
man  !  He  really  is,  and  has  everything 
an  honorable  man  should  have,  although 
a  Protestant.”  The  conviction  that 
the  Catholic  religion  ought  alone  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  world,  did  not  render  him 
more  generous  in  his  judgment  of  men, 
because,  according  to  his  idea,  there 
was  no  greater  folly  than  to  believe  in 
unselfishness  or  friendship.  He  wished 
to  give  these  impressions  to  his  son,  but 
without  result  ;  for  Mozart  was  entirely 
the  victim  of  his  soft  heart,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  course  of  this  paper. 

It  will  ever  be  a  debated  question  by 
worldlings  whether  you  ought  to  be 
good  and  kind,  which  according  to  cer¬ 
tain  cynics  is  tantamount  to  being 
stupid,  or  whether  you  ought  before  all 
to  take  care  of  Number  One.  1  imag¬ 
ine  that  the  solution  lies  in  pleasing 
yourself.  Let  every  one  choose  his  life 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  Leopold  Mo¬ 
zart,  the  father,  doubting  all  others, 
fared  no  better  himself,  for  however  de¬ 
sirous  he  was  to  acquire  knowledge,  and 
gain  a  position  as  a  lawyer,  he  reached 
nothing  beyond  the  p>osition  of  groom 
in  waiting  to  Count  Thurn,  canon  at 
Salzburg.  He  had,  however,  seriously 
studied  music  and  became  afterward 
violin  solo,  and  sub-conductor  to  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sigismund,  and  he  not  only  com- . 
posed,  but  he  engraved  six  sonatas  for 
pianoforte,  then  called  harpsichord. 
He  also  composed  sacred  music  and 
eighteen  symphonies,  and  that  was  only 
a  small  part  of  what  he  had  written. 
Such  voluminous  work,  which  in  our 
days  would  seem  in  itself  a  proof  of 
fertility,  and  which  in  those  days  was 
just  a  drop  in  a  river,  makes  us  of 
necessity  ask  the  question,  ”  How  is  it 
that  our  life  would  barely  suffice  to  copy 
what  those  great  men  created  in  such 
profusion  ?”  I  fear  we  should  have  to 
answer  the  question  with  a  general 
peccavi  that  those  men  devoted  them¬ 
selves  entirely  to  their  work,  thought  of 
nothing  but  of  serious  contributions  to 
the  art  or  the  science  for  which  they 
worked  ;  whereas  with  us  it  is  a  means 
to  glory,  to  fortune,  but  not  an  aim  in 
itself.  There  was  a  very  generous  man 
in  Vienna  a  long  time  ago,  whom  a  very 
poor  man  asked  to  help  him  with  some 
money.  Not  knowing  the  man,  yet  de¬ 
sirous  to  help  him  if  he  could,  he  asked 


him  how  much  he  wanted.  ”  Oh,  not 
much,”  replied  the  pauper,  ”  three  or 
four  pounds,  or  sufficient  cloth  for  a 
dress  coat.”  ”  What  !”  replied  my 
friend,  ”  four  pounds  ?  Never  ;  you 
shall  have  nothing,  you  impudent  fel¬ 
low.”  “Right,”  said  the  other; 
“  you  give  me  nothing,  you  leave  me  to 
my  misery,  and  you  insult  me,  simply 
because  1  am  poor.  But — be  it  so. 
Since  that  is  all  the  justice  we  have  to 
expect,  I  will  go  and  do  what  1  have 
never  done,  and  may  you — ”  A  sob 
prevented  him  speaking  further,  and  he 
went  away.  My  friend,  already  repent¬ 
ing  his  harsh  words,  and  fearing  that  he 
had  driven  the  man  to  stealing,  or  per¬ 
haps  some  desperate  act,  called  him 
back,  and  said,  ”  Well,  look  here,  I 
will  show  you  that  I  am  not  so  hard  as 
you  say,  and  that  there  is  a  divine  Prov¬ 
idence  ;  you  ought  never  to  have 
doubted  it.  Here  are  the  four  pounds 
you  demand.  But  you  said  you  would 
go  and  do  what  you  have  never  done 
before  ;  confess  now  what  that  was.” 
”  Well,  sir,  since  you  will  know,  and 
you  left  me  no  choice,  I  would  have 
gone  and — worked  !” 

This  of  course  was  an  unexpected  re¬ 
ply  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  the  motto  of 
our  times  is — enjoy  before  the  fruit  of 
your  labor  entitles  you  to  do  so.  Mo¬ 
zart  the  father  published  his  ”  Essay  of 
a  thorough  (griindlich)  Violin  Method,” 
based  on  the  principle  that  every  instru¬ 
ment  ought  as  much  as  possible  to  sing, 
and  therefore  advises  his  pupils  always 
to  hear  good  singers.  His  ideas  were  so 
lofty  that  he  even  says  ;  ”  In  order  to  be 
able  to  play  with  intelligence,  a  performer 
on  the  violin  ought  even  to  study  Rhet¬ 
oric  and  Poetry.”  Such  a  study  can 
do  nobody  harm,  but  where  the  neces¬ 
sity  arises  for  violin-players  I  fail  to  see. 
However,  everybody  sees  necessity  dif¬ 
ferently.  If  you  ask  a  man,  “  How 
much  do  you  want  a  year  ?”  he  will  tell 
you  :  ”  Oh  !  very  little  ;  only  the  neces¬ 
sary  things  of  life.”  But  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  ?  There  we  come  upon  different 
opinions.  I  know  a  lady  whose  hus¬ 
band  had  lost  large  sums  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  therefore  reduced  his 
wife  to  bare  necessaries  ;  as  she  told  me 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  ”  I’ll  do  my  best 
and  try  to  live  on  £20,000  a  year,  but 
how  I  shall  manage  I  cannot  say.” 
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Other  people — for  instance,  the  Cardinal 
Richelieu — again  had  other  ideas.  A 
painter  brought  him  a  very  carefully 
worked  picture,  which  in  his  opinion 
was  a  chef  d' oeuvre^  and  very  likely  it 
was — painters  are  so  modest.  The 
Cardinal  looked  at  it,  and  said  :  “  How 
much  do  you  want  for  it  ?”  “  A  thou¬ 

sand  francs,"  said  the  artist.  “  You 
mean  it  ?”  asked  the  Cardinal.  "  Em¬ 
inence,”  he  replied,  ”  il  faut  bien  que 
je  vive  ?”  “  Je  n’en  vois  pas  la  n^ces- 

sit^,"  replied  Richelieu. 

Another  remark  I  cannot  help  quot¬ 
ing,  because  it  so  coincides  with  a  bad 
habit  of  our  own  times.  Mozart  says  : 
”  Do  not  perpetually  make  your  notes 
tremble  as  if  you  had  a  fever.”  Hear  a 
number,  especially  of  French,  singers. 
The  affectation,  as  if  the  emotion  at 
every  phrase  would  choke  them,  pre¬ 
vents  them  bringing  out  a  healthy  sound, 
and  whether  they  call  il  vibrato  or  tremo- 
/ando,  it  is  unnatural,  and  therefore  to 
be  condemned. 

Of  the  seven  children  which  Mozart 
(Leopold)  had,  five  died  when  one  year 
old  or  under,  and  two  survived — Maria 
Anna,  the  sister  (five  years  older  than 
her  brother),  and  our  great  Wolfgang 
Amadeus.  The  beginning  of  Mozart 
showing  the  stuff  he  was  made  of  was 
the  tuition  which  his  father  gave  to  his 
sister  when  she  was  eight  years  old. 
This  interested  the  boy  (then  three 
years  old)  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
searched  for  himself  consonances  on  the 
piano,  and  when  he  found  an  interval 
that  sounded  well,  he  showed  his  joy  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  father,  just  to 
pass  the  time,  began  teaching  him  as 
soon  as  he  was  a  little  older.  1  have 
already  mentioned  that  he  took  only 
half*an-hour  to  learn  a  minuet,  and  an 
hour  to  learn  a  regular  piece,  which  he 
afterward  played  regularly  in  time, 
never  wanting  further  tuition. 

At  five  years  of  age  he  began  com¬ 
posing  without  the  slightest  guide.  He 
formed  the  pieces  on  the  piano,  played 
them  to  his  father,  who  then  wrote  them 
down.  It  is  strange  that  he  was  not  a 
child  when  seated  at  the  piano.  No¬ 
body  dared  address  a  joke  to  him  or  to 
talk  aloud.  In  a  letter  of  his  father’s 
it  is  stated  that  some  of  his  friends,  who 
saw  the  chHd  so  very  serious,  predicted 
that  he  would  not  live  long.  Although 


he  willingly  studied  everything  his  father 
told  him  to  work  at,  music  filled  his 
soul  from  early  childhood  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  when  his  toys  had  to  be  taken 
from  one  room  to  another,  he  insisted 
on  a  march  being  sung,  to  the  strains 
of  which  he  walked  in  time  and  in  pro¬ 
cession,  with  the  person  who  assisted 
hintw  From  a  letter  of  Court  trumpeter 
Andreas  Schachtner  to  Mozart’s  sister, 

I  take  the  following  details.  I  may  first 
be  allowed  to  say  that  a  trumpeter  then 
was  not  what  he  may  be  now  ;  and  that 
this  Mr.  Schachtner  was  a  man,  not 
only  of  musical  but  literary  culture,  who 
often  lent  a  helping  hand  with  Mo¬ 
zart's  libretti.  He  writes  :  "  Once  I 
came  home  from  church  with  your 
father,  and  we  found  Wolferl  fully  en¬ 
gaged  with  his  pen."  Wolferl — the 
diminutive  of  Wolfgang — means  in  Ger¬ 
man  (just  the  same  as  in  English)  a 
small  wolf.  ”  The  child  had  a  paper 
before  him,  and  would  not  let  us  see 
what  he  wrote  because  it  was  not  ready. 
It  was  full  of  ink  spots,  because  he 
pushed  his  quill  every  time  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  inkstand.  ^His  father  at  last 
took  it  away  from  him,  and  found  it  was 
the  MS.  of  a  concerto  for  piano,  and 
on  his  remark  that  it  was  too  difficult, 
the  little  boy  jumped  up  and  said,  '  It 
is  a  concerto.  Let  those  who  want  to 
play  it  study  hard,’  and  he  sat  down  to 
the  instrument  and  played  it.”  Evi¬ 
dence  of  his  miraculous  capacities  was 
given  in  his  seventh  year.  A  trio  was 
played,  and  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
play  the  second  fiddle.  His  father, 
knowing  that  the  boy  had  never  had 
regular  instruction,  would  not  hear  of 
it.  The  boy  insisted.  So  the  father 
ordered  him  out  of  the  room.  He  then 
resorted  to  the  infallible  means  with 
which  children  and  women  govern  their 
so-called  masters  the  men — he  began  to 
cry.  Of  course  one  of  the  friends  pres¬ 
ent  begged  that  the  child  might  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  his  will,  and,  to  the  utter 
amazement  of  all  present,  he  sat  down 
and  played  without  a  fault,  first  the 
second,  then  the  first  fiddle,  until  it  was 
the  father’s  turn  to  shed  tears  of  sur¬ 
prise  and  admiration. 

Another  miracle  related  by  the  same 
Mr.  Schachtner  I  beg  leave  to  doubt. 
He  says  that  the  boy,  playing  on  his 
own  little  fiddle,  said  to  him  :  ”  You 
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should  bring  your  violin  here  ;  it  is  just 
half  a  quarter  of  a  tone  sharper  than 
mine  and  on  testing  this  incredible 
judgment,  it  was  found  to  be  exactly 
true.  It  seems  to  me  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  that  anybody,  even  if  older 
than  this  child,  should  be  able  by 
memory  to  fix  an  eighth  of  a  tone.  The 
boy,  however,  did  so  many  things  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  impossible,  that  there  is  no 
insisting  on  what  he  might  not  have  ac¬ 
complished.  On  his  first  journey  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the 
generosity  of  those  art  patrons  who  are 
so  very  liberal  with  other  people’s 
money.  I  have  often  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  people  in  a  high  position 
give  concerts  for  a  certain  charity. 
How  do  you  think  they  exercise  that 
charity  ?  With  their  money  ?  Oh,  no  ! 
They  go  or  write  to  any  singer  with  a 
great  name  to  beg  for  the  gratuitous 
help  to  a  fund  for  a  hospital  or  a  church, 
etc.  The  singer  .accepting,  that  name 
is  instantly  paraded  before  singers  of 
less  celebrity  as  a  trap,  and  when  the 
programme  is  full,  and  the  charity  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  extent  of  some  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  time,  the  talent,  and 
the  names  of  the  artists,  not  one  of 
them  ever  gets  anything  beyond  thanks 
and  a  smile. 

Little  Mozart  was  stopped  on  his 
journey  to  Vienna  at  Passau  by  the 
Archbishop,  who  graciously  kept  him 
five  days,  and  on  his  departure  handed 
him  one  ducat  (eight  shillings).  That 
he  played  the  organ  at  six  years  to 
the  admiration  of  the  patres  to  whom  it 
belonged  will  surprise  no  one.  Schopen¬ 
hauer  the  German  philosopher  d  la  mode, 
says  :  "  A  scholar,  a  great  authority,  is 
a  man  who  has  learned  what  books  can 
teach  you.  Genius  is  a  man  who  knows 
without  learning,  and  teaches  the  world 
what  he  never  learned.”  Of  this, 
Mozart  was  the  truest  illustration.  It  is 
a  well-known  story,  that  at  Court,  where 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  father  of 
Maria  Theresa,  a  very  good  musician, 
accompanied  at  the  piano  from  figured 
bass,  the  (’ourt  conductor  turned  round 
and  said,  “  Really,  Majesty,  you  ac¬ 
company  in  such  a  musicianlike  style 
that  I  have  no  doubt  you  could  replace 
me  any  day.”  ‘‘  Thank  you  for  your 
kind  opinion,”  said  the  Emperor,  ”  but 
I  must  content  myself  with  my  humble 


position.”  Music  being  traditional  at 
Court,  when  Mozart  arrived,  his  fame 
had  already  preceded  him.  The  Em¬ 
peror,  Joseph  II. — that  greatest  of  Aus¬ 
trian  Emperors — defied  the  little  won¬ 
der  to  do  certain  things  :  to  play  with 
only  one  finger,  or  to  allow  the  keyboard 
to  be  covered  with  a  silk  handkerchief 
and  to  play  nevertheless  ;  but  he  did  it 
all.  He  slipped  down  after  he  had 
played-  Not  one  of  the  Archduchesses 
came  to  his  aid  but  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  lifted  him  up,  and  he  threw  his 
arms  around  her  and  said,  ”  You  are 
kind.  I’ll  marry  you  !”  ”  And  why 

so?”  asked  the  Empress.  “From 
gratitude,”  he  said,  evidently  thinking 
that  he  conferred  a  great  favor.  The 
Emperor  often  sent  for  him  in  the 
Court  carriage,  which  reminds  me  of  a 
French  actress  under  Louis  XV.,  who 
was  requested  to  come  to  Court  and  re¬ 
cite,  but  she  was  so  spoiled  that  she 
would  consent  only  on  condition  that 
the  King’s  carriage,  with  two  of  his 
Chambellans  grande  perruque,  came  to 
fetch  her.  Her  whims  were  taken  as 
orders,  and  when  she  drove  to  Court  in 
great  state,  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
“  Oh,  what  would  I  give  to  stand  in  the 
street  and  see  me  pass  !” 

When  Mozart  was  seven  years  old  he 
played  in  one  concert  the  harpsichord, 
a  concerto  on  the  violin,  the  figured 
bass  to  a  symphony,  and  improvised  on 
the  organ.  It  is  stated  that  when  the 
boy  saw  the  organ,  in  his  sixth  year,  he 
asked  his  father’s  permission  to  try  and 
play  it.  The  father  went  up  with  him 
to  the  loft  and  explained  to  him  the  use 
of  the  pedal  ;  and  the  boy,  whose  little 
legs  could  not  reach  from  the  seat, 
played  the  organ  standing,  using  the 
pedal,  which  he  had  never  known  be¬ 
fore,  like  a  master,  and  with  the  greatest 
ease,  not  in  the  least  surprised  himself, 
as  if  it  was  self-evident  that  he  knew 
what  he  wanted  to  know  without  even 
taking  the  trouble  of  studying  it. 

The  arrival  of  the  family  in  Paris  fur¬ 
nished  Mozart  with  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  one  of  the  historical  celebrities 
of  France,  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour. 
She  ordered  the  little  man  to  be  put  on 
a  table  before  her,  but  when  the  child, 
who  seems  to  have  been  of  a  somewhat 
demonstrative  nature,  approached  his 
face  to  hers,  she  motioned  him  back,  so 
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that  he  indignantly  exclaimed  :  “  Who 
is  she  who  won’t  let  me  kiss  her,  when 
the  Empress  has  kissed  me  !”  The 
Queen  herself  was  much  more  gracious  ; 
she  caused  him  on  New  Year  s  Day  to 
be  brought  into  the  dining-room,  had 
him  placed  next  to  her,  and  gave  him 
of  all  the  sweets,  while  she  conversed 
with  him  in  German  and  translated  it 
all  to  Louis  XV.  Of  course  his  success 
at  Court  opened  all  Parisian  society  to 
the  enfant  prodige. 

Here  Mozart  accompanied  a  lady 
without  seeing  the  music,  simply  guess¬ 
ing  the  harmonies,  and  after  he  had 
gone  through  it  once,  he  played  the 
whole  melody  and  harmony  together 
from  memory,  and  instantly  extem¬ 
porized  a  piece  on  it  before  the  audi¬ 
ence.  It  was  then,  his  father  thought, 
the  time  had  come  when  he  should  pro¬ 
duce  his  son  as  a  composer,  and  he  had 
four  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  en¬ 
graved,  the  composer  being  then  seven 
years  of  age  !  The  letter  of  dedication 
which  he  wrote  to  Madame  Victoire  of 
France,  the  second  daughter  of  the  King, 
bears  this  singular  signature  :  “  Votre 
tr^s  humble,  ties  ob6issant,  et  trls  petit 
serviteur,  W.  M.  ”  This  was  of  the 
grand  series  of  immortal  master-wprks, 
the  Opus  I. 

One  of  Mozart’s  great  patrons  in  Paris 
was  Melchior  Grimm,  the  friend  of 
Kousseau  and  Diderot,  who  may  be  said, 
with  Voltaire,  to  have  sown  the  seed  of 
the  great  French  Revolution.  I  know 
of  no  more  violent  and  decisive  axiom 
than  that  uttered  by  Didier  :  “  La  paix 
ne  r^gnera  sur  la  terre,  que  lorsque  le 
dernier  des  Rois  sera  6trangl6  avec  les 
boyaux  du  dernier  des  pretres  !”  Mozart 
then  came  to  England  and  remained 
herefrom  April,  1764,  until  July  1765. 
The  letters  of  the  father  Mozart  are  filled 
with  enthusiastic  gratitude  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  the  family  received  from  King 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  who 
was  herself  a  good  musician.  Wolfgang’s 
organ-playing  made  the  greatest  sensa¬ 
tion.  J.  C.  Bach,  eleventh  son  of  the 
great  John  Sebastian,  was  then  music- 
master  to  the  Queen,  and  he  put  the 
difficult  works  of  Handel,  Bach,  and  Abel 
before  the  boy.  But  he  played  it  all  at 
sight,  so  that  Bach  was  quite  amazed. 
The  first  work  he  published  in  England 
consisted  of  six  sonatas,  dedicated  to  the 


Queen,  and  accompanied,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  by  a  very  revoltingly  humble,  long 
letter,  which  of  course  was  not  written 
by  him,  but,  according  to  the  custom  of 
those  times,  by  a  literary  man  ad  hoc. 

Of  course  Leopold  Mozart  took  his 
son  to  Italy.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
people  so  excitable  as  the  Italians  are, 
nearly  went  out  of  their  mind  at  seeing 
such  a  young  boy  a  singer,  pianist  and 
violinist,  whilst  he  put  himself  in  the 
shade  as  composer  when  they  gave  him, 
before  the  whole  audience,  a  theme  for 
a  fugue,  which  he  instantly  and  correct¬ 
ly  improvised.  I  pass  over  his  triumphs 
in  Milan,  where  he  received  the  scrittura 
(order  to  write  an  opera  for  the  Car¬ 
nival),  and  other  cities,  to  say  that  the 
Mozarts  arrived  during  the  Holy  Week 
in  Rome,  where  at  that  time  the  famous 
“  Miserere  ”  by  Allegri  was  sung  by  the 
Capella  Sistina.  This  work  was  held  in 
such  honor  that  to  copy  it  was  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  excommunication. 
Mozart  heard  it,  wrote  the  whole  of  it 
from  memory,  and  visiting  again  the 
church  on  Good  Friday,  with  his  MS. 
in  his  hat,  he  corrected  the  few  mis¬ 
takes  which  he  found  he  had  made. 
The  affair  produced  such  a  sensation 
that  he  was  asked  to  sit  down  to  the 
piano  and  play  it  before  the  singer  Cris- 
tofori,  who,  perfectly  amazed,  declared 
the  whole  to  be  exactly  correct. 

I  may  here  mention  that  intrigues  pre¬ 
vented  his  opera  “  La  Finta  Semplice  ” 
from  being  performed,  notwithstanding 
the  express  order  of  the  Emperor  of 
.\ustria.  The  manager,  an  Italian,  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  Court,  told  old  Mozart 
that,  if  he  compelled  him  to  give  it,  he 
would  have  it  hissed  off  the  stage,  so  a 
private  performance  of  another  operatic 
score  of  the  boy,  ‘  ‘  Bastien  et  Bastienne,  ” 
was  arranged  at  the  house  of  his  great 
friend  Mesmer.  The  real  first  public 
performance  of  young  Mozart  was  “  II 
Mitridate,  Re  di  Ponto,”  at  Milan,  on 
December  26,  1770,  the  composer  and 
conductor  being  fourteen  years  old. 
The  success  was  such  that,  before  his 
departure,  he  received  the  scrittura  for 
next  year,  at  the  increased  salary  of 
1300  gigliati  and  furnished  apartments 
free.  The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  en¬ 
trusted  him  with  the  composition  of  a 
serenata  (not  a  serenade,  but  a  sort  of  a 
two-act  op^ra  comique  with  much  ballet 
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music),  the  opera  having  been  confided 
to  those  two  illustrious  men,  Metastasio 
and  Hasse.  The  latter,  seeing  the  great 
success  of  young  Mozart’s  work,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Questo  ragazzo  ci  faradimen- 
ticar  tutti.”  (“  That  boy  will  throw  us 
all  into  the  shade.”)  An  order  for  the 
second  opera  in  the  Venetian  Staggione, 
beside  the  one  he  had  to  write  for  Milan, 
was  the  consequence,  and  so  far  even  a 
greater  honor,  as  in  every  season  three 
operas  were  performed.  The  height  of 
the  season  was  naturally  the  middle,  so 
that  the  second  opera  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
Scarlatti  gave  to  the  opera  the  form  and 
style  which  it  maintained  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Scarlatti  was 
the  master  of  Hasse  above  mentioned, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  generally  known 
that  this  young  pupil  of  his  was  the 
cause  of  the  celebrated  Cat’s  Fugue,  one 
of  the  favorite  fugues  of  Anton  Rubin¬ 
stein,  who  has  already  announced  it  in 
his  programme  to  be  executed  in  May 
next  in  London.  The  fact  is  that  Scar¬ 
latti  one  morning  sat  dull,  and  incapable 
of  work,  not  knowing  why  he  could  find 
no  ideas,  when  young  Hasse, ‘Always  full 
of  mischief,  came  in  carrying  a  small 
bundle,  out  of  which  only  a  red  feather 
was  visible.  Scarlatti,  foreseeing  some 
nonsense,  scolded  him,  when  Hasse 
dropped  his  bundle,  out  of  which  jumped 
Scarlatti’s  favorite  cat,  having  a  wig  and 
a  hat  with  a  red  feather  tied  over  its 
head,  which  was  chased  about  by  Hasse 
and  his  little  dog.  Scarlatti  ordered 
Hasse  to  be  quiet  and  let  him  work, 
when  Hasse’ s  dog  got  hold  of  the  wig, 
which  gave  way.  The  cat,  in  terror, 
pounced  upon  the  open  piano,  running 
up  and  down  and  heavily  pressing  on 
three  notes.  During  this  operation 
Hasse  had  made  his  exit,  followed  by 
his  valiant  dog  carrying  off  the  trophy 
with  the  red  feather.  When  he  returned, 
after  a  few  hours,  his  master  held  an 
open  sheet  of  music  in  his  hand,  and 
said,  “  L’ho  trovato,  h.  la  fuga  del 
gatto.”  He  had  taken  the  notes  which 
the  cat  had  touched  as  a  theme,  and 
made  the  celebrated  fugue  on  it. 

Even  in  Mozart’s  time  the  recitatives 
were  the  principal  things,  and  not  the 
arias,  duets.  This  is  clear  from  the 
Italian  contracts  which  the  managers 
made  him  sign,  and  in  which  he  bound 


himself  to  bring,  at  a  certain  date,  all 
the  recitatives  ready,  so  as  to  leave  only 
the  arias  to  write  during  his  sojourn, 
and  in  presence  of  the  singers,  with 
whom  decision  rested  whether  the  music 
was  acceptable  or  not ;  which  proves 
that  in  those  times,  as  now,  the  fate  of 
composers,  whatever  their  knowledge  or 
genius,  lay  in  the  hands  of  those  whom 
nature  had,  by  accident,  given  a  sixtieth 
part  of  an  inch  wider  or  narrower  larynx. 

Although  ladies  sang  in  the  opera,  the 
real  prima  donna  in  those  times  was  the 
primo  uomo  casirato,  who  possessed  the 
science  of  singing  in  the  highest  degree. 
Against  their  ar/V  di  bravura,  Metastasio 
wrote  most  angrily,  ’’You  must  not 
think  of  situation,  sense,  or  reason  ; 
they  sing  to  rival  the  violin,  and  have 
no  more  mind  or  thought  than  that  in¬ 
strument.”  And  yet  how  many  are  there 
of  our  singers  who  could,  leaving  quite 
apart  sense  or  reason,  do  what  those 
artists  did— overcome  the  difficulties 
which  long  and  patient  study  had  made 
them  vanquish,  and  give  a  performance 
of  accomplished  technique  by  any  means 
comparable  to  those  of  the  last  century  ! 
The  defence  of  allowing  ladies  to  sing 
in  the  church,  or  even  on  the  stage, 
comes  from  Pope  Innocent  XL,  and 
was  long  maintained  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
States.  Even  now,  no  ladies’  chorus 
can  sing  in  Catholic  churches,  and  al¬ 
though  Rossini,  who  was  highly  esteemed 
in  Italy,  wrote — I  have  seen  the  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  Pio  IX. — to  make 
him  revoke  this  edict,  he  received  a  very 
courteous  answer  to  say  that  he  had 
demanded  that  which  was  impossible, 
and  although  the  impossible  was  easy  to 
a  genius  like  his  (Rossini’s)  the  Pope 
could  not  do  what  would  be  a  violation 
of  a  ”  sacred  ”  law. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  seen  Mozart  as 
a  child  and  a  youth,  a  prodigy  certain¬ 
ly  ;  but  in  him  the  rule  that  enfants 
prodiges  never  become  great  artists 
found  the  exception.  .Although  posi¬ 
tively  inspired  like  a  great  artist  when¬ 
ever  engaged  in  musical  pursuit,  whether 
performing  on  one  of  the  three  instru¬ 
ments  on  which  he  had  acquired  such 
fame — clavecin,  violin  or  organ — or  with 
the  pen  in  his  hand  composing,  when¬ 
ever  his  inspiration  left  him  he  instantly 
became  a  child  again.  He  used  to  take 
a  stick  between  his  legs  and  hop  about 
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as  if  on  horseback.  When  in  Italy 
Maestro  di  Capella,  and  decorated  by 
the  Pope  with  the  Golden  Spur,  honora¬ 
ry  member  of  two  Philharmonic  Acade¬ 
mies,  his  letters  to  his  sister  show  that, 
far  from  being  childish,  his  innocent 
heart  remained  childlike.  Every  letter 
finished,  “  I  kiss  mamma’s  hand  a  thou¬ 
sand  times."  He  had  a  wonderful 
facility  of  mixing  some  tune  written  all 
in  Italian — or  in  French —  with  the  Ger¬ 
man,  not  unfrequently  adorned  with 
words  of  the  Austrian  dialect.  So  he 
invariably  calls  his  sister  Anna,  "  Nan- 
nerl,”  He  tells  us  that  he  was  admitted 
to  kiss  the  toe  of  St.  Peter,  but  having 
the  misfortune  to  be  so  small,  he  had  to 
be  lifted  up  to  the  statue.  In  another 
letter,  after  telling  his  sister  in  all  sim¬ 
plicity  that  the  Padre  Martini,  the  great¬ 
est  master  of  counterpoint  then  known, 
had  written  a  testimonial  stating  that, 
after  serious  examination,  he  found  the 
boy  as  advanced  and  able  as  any  master 
of  the  art  known  to  him,  he  begs  she 
will  be  good  enough  to  send  him  his 
multiplication  tables,  because  he  is 
ashamed  not  to  be  able  to  make  out  the 
requirements  of  a  very  simple  bill. 
"  P.S. — I  just  wrote  the  great  aria 
Se  ardire  e  speranza  from  Metastasio’s 
‘  Demofonte.’  ”  Look  at  this  letter  of 
three  lines  :  "  I  am,  thank  God,  in  good 
health,  and  I  kiss  mamma’s  hands,  and 
my  sister’s  face,  nose,  mouth  and  neck." 
Oh,  what  a  pen  !  From  Bologna,  1770, 
he  writes  as  follows  ; 

"  Can’t  help  it,  I  must  have  a  ride  on 
a  donkey.  It’s  the  fashion  here,  so  I 
must  try  it  too.  We  have  the  honor  to 
walk  about  with  a  Dominican,  who  is 
reputed  to  be  a  saint,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it.  I  have  had  the  honor  to  dine 
with  that  saint.  He  drank  all  the  time 
a  good  lot  of  wine,  and  concluded  with 
a  big  tumblerful  of  strong  wine,  and  for 
his  dessert  he  had  two  large  slices  of 
melon,  peaches,  pears,  five  cups  of 
coffee,  a  whole  assortment  of  spices  and 
two  plates  of  milk.  P.S. — I  am  so  sorry 
to  hear  of  poor  Martha’s  illness.  I  hope, 
with  the  Lord’s  aid,  she  will  get  better  ; 
but  even  if  not,  she  ought  not  to  revolt. 
God’s  will  is  always  best,  and  the  Lord 
must  know  best  whether  it  is  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  us  to  be  in  this  world  or 
the  other.  Many  kisses  to  ma  and  you, 
and  all  our  friends,  gentlemen  and 


ladies.  By-the-bye,  my  fingers  ache 
from  writing  so  many  recitatives.  The 
copyist  was  just  now  here.  He  says  he 
has  immediately  to  send  my  opera  to 
the  Court  at  Lisbon.  Mademoiselle 
my  sister,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  from 
this  to  eternity,  your  very  faithful 
brother.’’  From  Munich  he  writes: 

"  Last  night  my  opera  was  performed, 
and  with  such  success  that  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  to  mamma  the  immense  row.  Ap¬ 
plause  and  shouting  after  every  aria  ; 
and  even  between  the  opera  and  the 
ballet,  where  usually  all  are  silent,  such 
salvoes  of  applause  !  The  Court  con¬ 
gratulated  me,  and  said  such  nice  things. 

I  shall  have  to  stay  here  for  the  second 
performance,  because  I  feel  they’ll  much 
want  me.  A  thousand  kisses  to  Pim- 
perl  ’’  (the  dog).  "  Your  small  com¬ 
poser.”  Such  letters  are  very  nice,  and 
the  feelings  expressed  in  them  are  very 
touching.  But  if  his  father  had  done 
everything  pour  lui  faire  savoir  (all  he 
had  to  know),  he  had  not  given  him  the 
savoir  faire  so  necessary  in  life  to  a  man 
that  he  may  not  fall  a  prey  to  a  hundred 
temptations,  especially  to  the  one  temp¬ 
tation  to  which  men  so  young  are  so 
liable  to  yield.  Give  them  what  advice 
you  like,  reason  how  you  may,  the  mo¬ 
ment  comes  when  all  reason  is  thrown 
to  the  wind.  On  the  statue  of  Cupid 
Voltaire  wrote  this  immortal  verse  : 

"  Out  que  tu  sois,  voiU  ton  maftre, 

11  Test,  le  fht,  ou  le  doit  etre.” 

And  to  that  "  maitre"  Mozart  had 
to  submit.  She  was  fifteen,  very  pretty, 
had  a  nice  voice,  wanted  his  musical 
advice  very  much.  The  sympathy  be¬ 
tween  so  young  a  man  and  a  young  girl 
of  fifteen  is  very  easily  mistaken  for  that 
everlasting  love  which  has  deceived  so 
many  young  hearts,  and  will  do  so,  so 
long  as  young  hearts  exist ;  and  the  two 
studied  most  perseveringly  together  un¬ 
til  Mozart  felt  he  could  not  tear  himself 
away.  When  at  last  a  father’s  anxiety 
for  a  son’s  career  made  him  use  all  pos¬ 
sible  reasons,  and  when  there  were  no 
end  of  replies  and  excuses,  the  father 
exerted  all  his  authority,  and  ordered 
his  son  away.  Tears  on  both  sides 
were  copious,  and  the  girl’s  father  fol¬ 
lowed  him  for  a  last  farewell  down  to  the 
house  door,  and,  stretching  his  arms 
out  for  a  blessing,  remained  standing  as 
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long  as  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Mozart.  When,  after  long  working  for 
success  in  Paris,  he  returned  to  Germany, 
his  first  run  was  to  the  house  where  his 
adored  lived.  He  came  in,  full  of  love 
and  impatience,  but — in  a  red  coat, 
then  the  fashion  in  Paris.  She  did  not 
like  the  coat,  and  consequently  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  recognize  him.  Mozart, 
cut  to  the  quick,  sat  himself  down  to 
the  piano  and  played  a  song  with  the 
refrain,  “  What  care  I  for  a  girl  !” 
But  it  was  only  bonne  mine  ct  mauvais 
jeu,  and  he  felt  deeply  grieved.  I  know 
a  case  within  my  own  experience,  where 
an  Austrian  girl  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  hussar  officer,  and  being  an  only 
child,  insisted  on  having  him  and  no 
other.  All  scenes  and  reproaches,  all 
thunders  of  the  father  availed  nothing. 
The  officer  she  must  have.  At  last  the 
father,  seeing  that  she  fell  ill,  and  fearing 
the  consequences  of  his  refusal  would 
become  more  serious,  consented  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  young  officer  took  his 
leave  of  the  army,  because  he  would  not 
expose  his  daughter  in  case  of  war  to 
become  a  widow.  Consequently  the 
officer  resigned,  donned  civil  clothes, 
and  presented  himself  at  his  would-be 
father-in-law’s  house.  But  when  the 
girl  saw  him  without  his  gold-braided 
uniform,  she  found  all  his  charm  had 
gone.  She  would  not  have  him.  And 
she  did  not  take  him^  on  account  of  the 
coat,  just  as  Aloysia  Weber  treated  Mo¬ 
zart. 

The  father  of  Mozart  was  a  shrewd, 
practical  business  man,  who,  with  the 
greatest  self-sacrifice,  had  done  every¬ 
thing  for  the  education  of  his  children. 
But  he  had  neglected  one  point,  or  it 
was  a  point  not  to  be  reached — he  had 
not  given  the  young  genius,  whose  wings 
lifted  him  perpetually  to  heaven,  a  clear 
idea  of  the  importance  of  looking  after 
one’ s  business  on  earth.  He  composed, 
and  did  nothing  but  compose.  But  he 
gave  his  compositions  away,  and  on  the 
thanks  of  the  people  he  could  not  live. 
His  salary  as  Court  composer  and  con¬ 
ductor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg 
was  twenty-five  shillings  a  month,  and 
it  was  only  when  driven  mad  by  the 
tyranny  of  his  master  that  at  last  he 
threw  up  the  paltry  engagement.  He 
then  travelled,  and  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  money  ;  but  he  never 


understood  the  necessity  of  getting  the 
value  of  his  work,  even  at  its  estimation 
in  those  early  days.  Unpractical  most 
people  are  whom  Nature  has  endowed 
with  genius,  but  in  this  Mozart  could 
give  points  to  any  one  of  them.  The 
fearful  poverty  and  misery  of  his  life 
and  of  his  death  were  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  his  own  soft-heartedness.  Fred¬ 
erick  William  II.  offered  him,  after  his 
marriage,  and  when  he  stood  so  much 
in  need  of  money,  three  times  as  much  as 
his  salary  in  Vienna.  He  accepted,  but, 
at  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  he  told 
him  that  he  was  bound  to  go  because  he 
could  not  live  on  the  meagre  salary  the 
Court  allowed  him.  The  Emperor, 
who  knew  well  what  a  distinguished 
man  he  was  going  to  lose,  exclaimed, 

“  Mozart,  are  you  capable  of  leaving' 
me?”  He  turned  round  and  said, 
“  No,  Majesty,  I  remain.”  Of  course 
all  his  friends  asked  him  :  ”  But  at  least 
you  told  the  Emperor  that  he  must  raise 
your  salary  ?”  “  Who,”  he  said, 

”  could  in  such  a  moment  think  of  such 
trifles  ?’  ’  The  trifles  being  the  existence 
of  his  family  and  himself.  Certainly 
this  is  one  of  the  most  practical  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  wisdom  of  Talleyrand’s 
cautious  advice  :  "  M^fiezvousde  votre 
premiere  impression,  c’est  presque  tou- 
jours  la  bonne.”  His  mother,  with 
whom  he  travelled,  was  scarcely  more 
practical,  and  the  father  had  to  advise. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  he  did  not 
make  money  enough  as  he  grew  up 
when  he  had  made  so  much  as  a  child 
is,  that  people  in  general  are  more  fond 
of  something  wonderful  than  of  appre¬ 
ciating  serious  merit.  What  he  did  as 
a  child  was  miraculous  ;  there  was  no 
precedent  for  such  performances,  no 
one  else  could  do  the  same.  When  he 
was  a  young  man  he  did  what  others 
did,  even  if  he  did  it  better. 

The  immense  value  of  his  composi¬ 
tions  only  the  very  greatest  composers 
understood.  Thus  it  happened  that 
Mozart  made,  as  pianist,  chiefly  the 
little  money  which  sparingly  came  to  his 
pocket,  while  he  had  trouble  to  earn 
anything  with  his  compositions,  which, 
moreover,  he  gave  away  for  nothing.  It 
is  the  same  in  our  own  days.  Rubinstein, 
who  told  me  many  years  ago  that  he 
should  give  up  playing  and  only  “  soil 
paper,”  has  to  this  day  to  play  in  order 
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to  make  money.  Mozart  played  once 
at  one  of  those  numerous  little  Courts 
which  then  existed,  every  Archbishop 
and  every  ChurfUrst  having  his  palace 
and  employes,  officials  and  band.  He 
wanted  to  travel  to  Paris,  and  of  course 
money  was  needed.  He  complains  that 
they  presented  him  with  two  swords, 
with  snuff-boxes  and  kisses.  “  The 
money  of  the  fermiers  g^fUraux,"  his 
father  writes,  '*  goes  to  Lucretias,  who 
don't  stab  themselves.”  Instead  of 
money  he  received  a  watch,  and  he 
writes  to  his  father,  “  I  have  no  money 
for  the  journey,  and  this  is  the  fifth 
watch  I  have  received.  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  get  two  watch  pockets  made, 
and  to  have  a  watch,  with  a  long  chain 
to  it,  hanging  out  of  each  pocket,  so 
that  thev  should  give  me  no  more 
watches.”  In  a  similar  manner  Ma¬ 
dame  Patti  told  me  once,  when  I  in¬ 
formed  her  that  it  was  on  the  tapis  to 
give  her  by  subscription  a  golden  laurel 
crown.  "  What,”  she  exclaimed,  ”  an¬ 
other  laurel  crown  !  That  is  the  forty- 
third,  then.  Pray,  tell  them  I  would, 
by  a  long  way,  prefer  a  diamond  brace¬ 
let.”  Poor  Mozart  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  cash.  He  was  not  born  with  a 
grand  soprano  voice  ;  he  was  not  ready 
with  his  roulades  to  tickle  the  ear  of 
opera-goers  ;  he  was  only  a  composer 
of  immortal  wprks,  sacred  and  operatic, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  which,  after  his 
death,  have  formed  the  study  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  generations  ;  but  then  he 
would  have  had  to  be  dead  in  order  to 
have  what  to  live  on.  His  father 
preached  to  him  perpetually  about  the 
necessity  of  making  money,  and  not  to 
give  hundreds  of  lessons  for  nothing, 
which  is  very  kind,  but  very  stupid. 
Mozart  replied  that  he  thought,  so  long 
as  he  was  well,  he  was  quite  uncon¬ 
cerned,  because  happiness  was  merely 
imagination.  That  is  an  idea  which 
seems  much  nearer  truth  than  one  might 
think,  because  if  you  can  content  your¬ 
self  with  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  you 
have  no  further  wants,  you  may  be 
happy  ;  while  a  palace,  a  yacht,  a  pack 
of  hounds,  forty  horses  in  the  stable,  if 
you  wish  for  a  throne,  will  not  suffice  to 
make  you  so.  Mozart  was  not  extrav¬ 
agant  in  his  desires.  In  one  house  he 
gave  the  daughter  lessons  for  the  din¬ 
ner  ;  in  another  for  the  supper  ;  and 
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when  he  was  paid  he  received  3.^.  4</. 
per  lesson. 

Now  comes  the  important  event  in  the 
life  of  every  young  man,  the  beard. 
Of  course  his  mother  wrote  about  it  to 
the  father,  and  the  father  replied  in  the 
most  serious  way  possible  :  ”  I  wish  to 
be  informed  whether  Wolfgang's  beard 
is  cut  off  with  small  scissors,  singed  or 
shaved  ?''  And  the  mother,  in  despair, 
replied  :  *'  We  have  tried  our  best  with 
the  scissors,  but  I  am  seriously  afraid 
we  shall  have  to  resort  to  the  barber.” 
To  which  the  father  retorts  ;  ”  Leave 
all  to  the  Lord.  I  wish  to  be  sure  of 
one  thing  only.  Does  he  attend  to  his 
confession  ?  In  nothing  can  we  succeed 
unless  we  have  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
and  if  I  did  not  think  that  he  attends 
punctually  to  his  confessions,  I  should 
be  very  unhappy  indeed.”  This  doubt 
seems  to  have  exasperated  young  Mo¬ 
zart,  because,  humble  as  he  always  was 
to  his  father,  he  writes  :  “  Your  letter 
I  have  to  thank  you  for,  but  you  made 
me  really  angry  with  your  doubt  about 
me  going  regularly  to  confession. 
What  do  you  think  of  me  ?  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  that  there  are  people  twenty 
and  thirty  years  older  than  I  am,  and  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  speak  or  act  as 
they  do.  Humbly  I  pray,  do  not  doubt 
me  any  more  !”  This  exaggerated 
piety  did  him  some  harm  in  practical 
life.  He  had  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
Paris,  then  as  now  the  Mecca  of  artists, 
with  two  gentlemen  (Ramm  and  Wend- 
ling),  and  he  refused  because  they  were 
not  religious  enough.  No  doubt  his 
father's  perpetual  insistence  on  his  per¬ 
forming  all  religious  rites  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  severity  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
Altogether  the  father  guided  and  ad¬ 
vised  him  too  much.  It  resulted  in  the 
boy  remaining  a  boy  always. 

I  have  often  regretted  this  tendency 
on  the  part  of  parents  on  the  Continent 
as  compared  with  the  thoughtful  prac¬ 
tice  of  English  parents,  who  try  to  make 
men  of  their  children  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble.  I  was  once  walking  on  the  Brigh¬ 
ton  beach  and  saw  a  gentleman  lying 
down  on  the  sands,  his  little  boy,  about 
four  years  old,  playing  near  him  with  a 
tiny  shovel,  and  in  rather  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  incoming  waves.  Any 
father  on  the  Continent  would  have  con¬ 
tinually  bothered  the  boy:  "Mind,” 
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**  Be  careful,”  "  You’ll  get  wet,”  and 
so  on.  No  such  phrases  here.  The 
father  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  child, 
but  never  warned  him,  preferring,  as  I 
surmised,  that  experience  should  teach 
him  to  his  own  advantage.  As  foreseen 
so  it  happened.  The  water  coming  in 
several  times  very  near  the  boy,  lie 
stared,  but  did  not  move.  Suddenly  in 
came  a  rush,  and  with  a  wild  half-circle 
a  big  wave  ran  forward  and  wetted  the 
boy’s  boots  and  feet  completely.  The 
father,  although  not  losing  sight  of  what 
was  going  on,  did  not  move.  But  the 
boy,  well  drenched,  jumped  back,  and 
henceforth  kept  a  careful  look-out  him¬ 
self. 

Mozart  writes  to  his  father  :  ”  To  be 
ready  at  a  certain  hour  for  a  pupil  at 
his  house  or  at  mine  is  a  bore.  I  would 
much  rather  give  lessons  for  nothing  to 
any  one  who  has  talent  and  learns  some¬ 
thing.”  To  which  the  father  retorts  : 
”  Would  you  indeed  prefer  giving  a 
pretty  girl  lessons  for  nothing  to  earn¬ 
ing  money  and  paying  your  way  ?  And 
how  am  I  to  manage  ;  I  am  fifty-eight 
years  old.  and  have  to  run  from  house 
to  house  and  earn  a  little  money  to  pay 
my  debts  and  to  be  able  to  send  you 
some.” 

Mozart  remained  in  Mannheim  and 
deliberately  let  the  opportunity  slip  of 
going  to  Paris.  The  fact  is  that  Mo¬ 
zart  had  found  his  master — Cupid. 
There  lived  in  Mannheim  a  very  honest 
but  very  humble  man  yclept  Weber, 
who  had  six  children,  among  whom  were 
four  daughters.  The  father  was  copyist 
and  prompter,  and  earned  £20  a  year, 
and  for  fourteen  years  the  family  had 
lived  on  that  scanty  income.  Aloysia, 
then  fifteen  years  old,  bright  and  attrac¬ 
tive,*  with  an  excellent  voice,  and  a  good 
musician,  stole  Wolfgang’s  heart  at  first 
sight. 

The  journey  he  made  with  the  family, 
instead  of  going  to  Paris,  produced  no 
brilliant  results.  A  Princess  of  Oranien 
received  them  in  her  palace,  where  they 
lodged.  Mozart  played  twelve  times, 
and  Miss  Weber  sang  thirteen  times  ; 
moreover,  Mozart  composed  for  the 
princess  four  arias  and  a  symphony,  for 
which  he  received  seven  guineas,  and 
Miss  Weber  five.  Since  his  travelling 
expenses  were  three  and  a  half  guineas, 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  both  perform¬ 


ance  and  composition  were  not  pro¬ 
digiously  rewarded. 

The  father,  on  hearing  of  the  attach¬ 
ment,  was  furious,  and  told  him  :  ’*  Do 
you  know  what  you  are  about  to  do  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  you  have  to  choose 
between  a  brilliant  existence,  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  posterity  who  should  read  about 
you  in  books,  or,  for  the  sake  of  a 
young  girl,  you  will  die  in  an  attic,  on 
the  floor,  with  a  lot  of  hungry  children 
in  misery  ?”  The  father  was  not  aware 
how  truly  he  prophesied  what  was  to 
happen.  Although  he  loved  like  a  man 
of  twenty-two  only  can  love,  his  father’s 
advice  and  the  terrible  reality  which 
tears  the  veil  of  illusion  from  any  poetic 
dream  saved  him  on  this  occasion  from 
sacrificing  every  prospect  on  Cupid’s 
altar.  Although  he  loved  her  for  ever 
and  evermore,  and  she  loved  him  for  a 
still  longer  term,  notwithstanding  this 
ever  repeated  despair  and  suffering,  his 
beloved  married  another  man,  and  he 
married  her  younger  sister  Constance. 

In  Paris  he  found  that  what  had  made 
him  the  fashion  was  the  unaccustomed 
precocity  of  his  talent,  a  thing  so  rare 
that  it  astonished  everybody  ;  but  the 
charm  of  novelty  having  worn  off,  he 
had  very  little  to  hope  from  his  French 
friends.  He  was  not  diplomatist 
enough  to  go  with  the  times,  and  the 
times  were  deplorable  enough  for  art  in 
general  and  music  especially.  ”  L’art 
que  nous  appelons,  en  langage  sacr6, 
chanter^"  says  Grimm,  “  devient  un 
terme  honteusement  profane  en  France, 
et  appliqu^  k  une  fa9on  de  pousser  les 
sons  hors  de  son  gdsier — e'est  ce  qu’on 
appelle  chez  nous — crier,"  About  two 
years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Sims 
Reeves,  with  this  memorable  line — 
“  Shouting  high  notes  is  nowadays 
called  singing.”  And  yet  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  have  passed  between  the 
French  and  the  English  utterance  on 
the  same  subject. 

Mozart  never  thought  of  writing  an 
opera  in  English,  although  he  had  been 
most  hospitably  received  in  London  ; 
but  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  for 
the  second  time,  he  expressed  his  wish, 
above  all,  to  write  a  new  opera,  in 
French  rather  than  in  German,  and  in 
Italian  rather  than  in  French,  although 
German  was  his  mother  tongue.  I  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  mentioning  here  Mo- 
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zart’s  dislike  to  play  to  people  who  did 
not  understand  him,  or  who  talked,  or 
sketched,  or  did  anything  else  but  listen 
when  he  played.  That  was  so  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  ;  that  is  so  to-day.  I 
remember  a  great  violin-player  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  played  in  a  soirie  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  was  so  enraged 
at  the  people’s  loud  conversation  while 
he  performed,  that  he  asked  the  accom¬ 
panist,  after  finishing  his  piece,  to  ac¬ 
company  at  once  the  solo  set  down  for 
him  in  the  second  part,  and  let  him  go 
away.  This  obnoxious  habit  is  not  only 
a  want  of  courtesy  to  the  artist  who  per¬ 
forms,  but  to  those  other  invited  guests 
who  wish  to  listen.  And  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  only  a  certain  class  of 
people  do  so  who  have  not  been  edu¬ 
cated  enough  to  learn  refined  manners. 
An  anecdote  of  what  happened  at  no 
less  distinguished  a  salon  than  that  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  will  be  an  apt 
illnstration. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas,  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  imperious 'Sover¬ 
eigns  ever  known,  received  the  cele¬ 
brated  Abb6  Liszt  one  evening  that 
the  Imperial  family  might  enjoy  this  in¬ 
comparable  pianist’s  genius.  While  he 
was  playing,  the  Emperor  sp>oke  to  one 
of  his  aides-de-camp,  and,  as  he  did  so 
rather  loudly,  Liszt  suddenly  stopped. 
The  Emperor  turned  round,  and  in  his 
six-footest  manner  exclaimed  :  “  Eh 

bien,  Monsieur  Liszt !”  “  Je  ne  veux 

pas  d^ranger  la  conversation  de  votre 
Majest^,”  said  Liszt.  "Oh,  vous  ne 
me  d^rangez  nullement,”  impatiently 
said  the  Emperor.*  "C’est  qu’alors 
votre  Majest6  me  derange,’’  said  Liszt, 
drawing  in  his  velvet  paw.  The  effect 
of  this  remark  was  that  the  Emperor 
cut  short  the  concert,  and  sent  next  day 
the  Director  of  the  Police  to  the  great 
Abbe  to  express  His  Majesty’s  fear 
that  the  Russian  climate  might  injure 
the  Abba’s  health,  and  the  Emperor's 
advice  to  seek  a  milder  climate  and — 
pastures  new.  With  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  there  was  no  joking. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
two  incidents  which  came  within  my 
knowledge.  They  will  show  that  if  his 
employes,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  trem¬ 
bled  before  his  irate  eye,  he  was  inflex¬ 
ibly  just  for  high  and  low.  On  the 
Russian  frontier  it  once  happened  that 


an  officer,  commanding  the  piquet  de 
garde,  was  playing  at  cards  with  a 
friend,  when  a  Jew  was  trying  to  smug¬ 
gle  himself  into  the  Russian  Empire 
without  proper  vise  of  his  passport. 
The  sentinel  on  guard  arrested  him  and 
reported  to  the  officer.  “All  right,’’ 
said  he,  and  continued  his  lansquenet. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  luck  did  not 
attend  his  venture,  and  he  lost  heavily. 
Just  as  he  was  going  to  recoup  himself 
and  seemed  to  win,  hours  having  passed 
since  the  first  report,  the  sentinel  again 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  asked  what 
he  was  to  do  with  the  Jew.  Everybody 
knows  the  superstition  of  gamblers, 
who,  being  disturbed,  immediately  fear 
to  lose  “la  veine” — a  very  common 
idea.  The  captain,  furious  at  being  in¬ 
terrupted  just  as  his  luck  returned, 
shouted,  "  Whv,  d —  the  Jew,  hang 
him  !’’  The  Russian  soldier  is  the 
most  mechanical  machine  in  the  world 
—  I  do  not  say  that  to  his  disparagement, 
because  it  is  well  known  that  a  great 
French  general  said  with  regard  to  a 
Russian  soldier,  "  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
kill  him,  you  still  have  to  push  him  be¬ 
fore  he  falls,  though  dead  ’’ — I  only 
mean  that  a  Russian  soldier  never  rea¬ 
sons,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  The  captain 
went  on  playing  until  the  morning,  when 
suddenly  remembering  the  prisoner,  he 
called  to  the  soldier  and  said,  "  Bring 
in  the  Jew  !’’  "  The  Jew  said  the 

amazed  soldier  ;  "  but  I  hanged  him  as 
you  ordered?’’  "What?"  said  the 
captain,  "  you  have  committed  mur¬ 
der  !’’  He  arrested  him,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment — death — went  up  to  the  Emperor. 
Inquiring,  before  signing  so  serious  a 
document,  and  learning  how  matters 
stood,  the  Emperor  decided  that  the 
soldier  who,  without  reasoning,  had  im¬ 
plicitly  obeyed  so  extraordinary  an 
order  of  his  superior,  was  to  be  made  a 
corporal  ;  that  the  officer  who,  while  on 
duty,  for  the  sake  of  gambling  had 
given  the  murderous  order,  was  to  be 
sent  to  Siberia,  and  that  his  pay  was  to 
go  to  the  family  of  the  poor  Jew  who 
had  so  iniquitously  been  murdered.  .  .  . 

Another  instance  of  his  terrible  Im¬ 
perial  justice  is  this  : — A  young  man  of 
one  of  the  highest  aristocratic  families 
was  private  secretary  to  His  Majesty, 
and  it  was  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  for  final  judgment  the  decisions 
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of  the  highest  Court.  In  a  case  where 
two  noble  families  had  quarrelled  for 
the  same  strip  of  land,  the  Emperor 
gave  his  decision  in  favor  of  one  family. 
Whether  the  secretary  was  bribed  by  in¬ 
ferior  considerations,  or  by  the  prayer 
of  a  lovely  girl,  he  reversed  the  decision. 
The  nobleman  who  held  the  Emperor's 
personal  promise,  of  course  a])plied  to 
him  to  ask  what  was  the  reason  of  this 
unexpected  reversion.  The  Emperor, 
remembering  his  decision,  at  once  sent 
for  the  secretary,  and  asked  whether  he 
had  executed  his  orders.  “  Certainly, 
sire,”  he  replied.  “  I  don’t  believe  I 
decided  thus,”  said  the  Emperor. 

“  Certainly  your  Majesty  did.”  “  Now, 
listen  to  me  ;  you  know  that  I  always 
note  on  a  small  bit  of  paper  what  im¬ 
portant  decision  1  take.”  Jaee  Bohoo  ! 
(by  the  Lord  !)  he  swore  that  was  the 
decision.  ”  Well,”  said  the  Emperor, 
”  I  will  search  for  it.”  Unfortunately 
for  the  secretary,  he  found  it,  and  it 
was  as  Nicholas  remembered  it.  Now 
the  secretary  threw  himself  at  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  feet.  “No,”  said  the  Emperor, 
“  it  is  now  too  late,  leave  the  room 
and  Siberian  mines  for  life  gave  the  un¬ 
fortunate  man  all  possible  leisure  to 
think  of  the  danger  of  disobeying  so 
powerful  a  master. 

So  far  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  In 
Austria  the  great  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
conceived  the  idea  of  founding  a  Ger¬ 
man  opera,  and  made  Mozart  write  the 
”  Entfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail,”  which 
had  an  immense  success,  and  established 
his  fame  still  more  solidly.  Yet  he 
barely  made  money  enough  to  live  on. 
An  opera  was  then  usually  paid  one 
hundred  ducats,  i.e.,  fifty  pounds.  The 
time  consumed  in  consulting  about  the 
libretto,  composing  it,  in  rehearsals, 
and  at  last  in  bringing  it  out,  left  not 
much  of  the  funds  at  his  disposal.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  was  too  sincere,  which,  like 
every  virtue,  may  be  carried  too  far. 
Gluck  came  once  to  Court  while  the 
Emperor  and  an  archduke  sang  his 
(Gluck’s)  ”  Alceste,”  and  he  made 
such  a  grimace  that  the  Emperor  asked 
him  :  ‘^Do  we  not  do  it  to  your  lik¬ 
ing  ?”  ”  To  my  liking  ?”  said  Gluck  ; 

”  I  am  as  bad  a  pedestrian  as  any  man 
can  be,  but  I  would  rather  run  twenty 
miles  than  have  my  works  performed 
like  this,  if  I  could  help  it.”  And  the 


Emperor  respected  him  for  it.  Had  he 
said  so  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  he 
might  have  been  furnished  with  free 
apartments  in  the  subterranean  mines 
of  Tobolsk.  Mozart  had  not  an  atom 
of  the  kowtow  about  him  by  which 
sometimes  absolute  mediocrity  gets  on. 
Weigh  an  Austrian  composer,  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  quartet  which  the  Emperor  Fran¬ 
cis  felt  called  upon  to  lead,  only  that  he 
played  his  part  all  through  without  tak¬ 
ing  the  slightest  notice  of  accidentals, 
until  the  composer,  nearly  on  his  knees, 
advanced,  and  most  reverentially  said, 

”  Would  your  Majesty  grant  my  hum¬ 
ble  prayer  for  a  most  gracious  F  sharp  ?” 

Perhaps  the  Emperor  did,  but  I  know 
that  in  Paris  a  young  lady  once  came 
into  a  music  shop  asking  for  a  new  piice 
de  salon.  The  clerk  asked  her  would 
she  mind  if  it  was  a  little  difficult,  for 
instance,  in  five  sharps.  ‘‘Oh,  no,” 
she  said,  ‘‘  because  when  there  are  more 
than  two,  I  never  play  them.”  One 
may  imagine  the  effect.  But  Mozart 
took  no  heed  to  whom  he  spoke.  Has- 
enhut,  a  theatrical  manager,  made  up 
his  mind  to  give  Mozart’s  ”  Entfiih- 
rung.”  At  the  rehearsal,  both  a  violin 
and  a  violin-player  were  missing.  So 
Hasenhut  took  a  violin  himself,  and 
some  little  spectator  having  strayed  in 
offered  to  take  the  viola.  They  began 
playing,  but  after  half  an  hour  the 
stranger  threw  down  the  viola,  and 
said,  ”  With  such  a  jackass  (Krautesel) 
there  is  no  getting  on,”  which  was  not 
very  gratifying  to  the  director,  who 
however  continued.  The  rehearsal  fin¬ 
ished  all  right,  and  the  performance  was 
such  a  success  that  he  gave  a  great  sup¬ 
per  to  the  troupe,  and  being  informed 
that  Mozart  was  in  town,  he  invited 
him.  And  he  came.  But  the  first 
thing  the  manager  said  to  him  was,  ‘‘  I 
am  sure  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  you 
who  played  the  viola  at  the  rehearsal.” 
‘‘  To  be  sure,”  said  Mozart,  ‘‘  and  I 
may  not  have  made  a  very  courteous  re¬ 
mark  to  you,  but  scratching  false  notes 
as  you  do,  drives  me  out  of  my  senses.” 

I  follow  Mozart  as  child,  youth,  and 
young  man,  step  by  step,  seeking  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  unheard-of  monstrosity  that  a 
man  of  such  transcendent  genius — writ¬ 
ing  masterpiece  after  masterpiece — 
should  nevertheless  never  have  .got  out 
of  the  most  oppressive  difficulties,  and 
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should  die  a  miserably  poor  man  full  of 
debts,  while  his  works  literally  brought 
millions  after  his  death.  There  was  not 
the  famous  ingratitude  of  p>eople  who 
will  not  recognize  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country  ;  there  was  not  a  complicated 
intrigue  of  powerful  enemies,  for  he  had 
lots  of  friends.  It  was  solely  his  in¬ 
ability  to  recognize  the  practical  side  of 
life  and  using  his  friends’  advice  prop¬ 
erly.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  say  a  lofty 
genius  like  that  thinks  only  of  creating 
immortal  works  ;  what  does  he  know, 
and  how  can  he  be  supposed  to  think  of 
butcher  and  baker  ?  Charming  !  But 
so  long  as  a  genius  is  bound  to  inhabit 
a  machine  whose  texture  wants  daily 
keeping  up  by  what  must  be  bought 
from  baker  and  butcher,  and  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  this  thoroughly  prosaic  pro¬ 
ceeding  has  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
very  brain  whose  seat  the  genius  is,  so 
long  the  “  lofty  purpose”  will  be 
dragged  down  as  if  it  were  with  heavy, 
but  not-to-be-got-rid-of  weights,  and 
there  is  no  choice  left  but  to  pay  the 
penalty.  In  life  everything  is  a  bargain. 
You  want  to  be  romantic,  to  run  out  in 
the  moonshine,  dream  of  “her”  and 
sigh  to  the  clouds  ?  Do,  by  all  means. 
Only  next  morning  you  will  sneeze, 
have  a  headache,  and  wish  the  moon 
and  the  clouds  anywhere.  You  have 
had  your  pleasure,  ”  pay  for  it.”  On 
another  day  you  want  to  take  a  con* 
stitutional  ;  the  weather  is  fine.  You 
walk  out,  revolving  in  your  mind  your 
next  great  work.  V'our  prosaic  servant 
opening  the  door  for  you,  timidly  vent¬ 
ures  a  suggestion  :  Won’t  you  take  an 
umbrella  ?  What,  an  umbrella !  Ah, 
bah  !  What  does  it  matter  to  a  young 
man  even  if  there  came  a  shower,  which 
is  most  unlikely — Out  you  go.  A  slight 
suspicious  wind  warns  you.  Oh,  never 
mind.  On  you  walk.  It  gets  a  little 
darker.  You  laugh.  But  when  you 
are  a  good  two  miles  away,  down  comes 
the  shower,  which  could  not  touch  you. 
A  cab  ?  No  possibility.  The  very  cab¬ 
man  who  passed  you  an  hour  before, 
humbly  keeping  his  whip  up,  most  invit¬ 
ingly  soliciting  your  patronage,  ”  Han¬ 
som,  sir,  hansom,”  etc.,  passes  you 
when  you  are  hailing  him,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  insolence,  never  even  deigning  to 
say,  ”  Engaged.”  Find  out  for  your¬ 
self  ;  who  are  you  ?  He’s  got  a  fare. 


How  often  does  that  happen  in  life,  that 
people  who  have  been  crouching  at  your 
feet  when  they  wanted  you,  suddenly 
pass  you  without  turning  even  their 
head  at  you.  They  have  got  a  fare. 
Anyway,  home  you  come.  Your  de¬ 
voted  servant  sees  you  drenched,  and 
is  generous  enough  not  to  remind  you 
that  you  were  warned.  You  try  to  get 
dry  and  warm.  The  faithful  one  brings 
you  hot  brandy  and  does  his  best. 
Very  fine!  The^ext  day  you  get  up 
with  lumbago,  rheumatism,  and  a  bless¬ 
ing  if  not  gout.  Why  ?  You  have  had 
your  own  will,  you  have  played  the 
youngster.  ”  Pay  for  it.”  And  so 
poor  Mozart  paid,  and  rather  heavily. 

It  may,  perhaps,  surprise  people  to 
hear  that  after  Mozart  had  so  indig¬ 
nantly  torn  himself  away  from  .\loysia 
Weber,  who  pretended  not  to  recognize 
him,  that  he  should,  after  all,  have  mar¬ 
ried  another  MisS  Weber,  her  sister. 
But  you  must  understand  that  a  mother 
who  has  several  daughters  beats  Talley¬ 
rand  in  diplomacy  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
her  sweet  burden  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  with  a  young  bachelor 
is  to  become  his  landlady.  There  the 
daughter  has  an  opportunity  to  do  him 
all  those  little  services  which  render  the 
helpless  stronger  sex  the  submissive  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  most  unjustly  so-called 
weaker  sex.  “  My  daughter  will  bring 
you  your  coffee  in  the  morning.  We 
are  too  poor  to  keep  many  servants, 
and  my  daughters  are  most  strictly  edu¬ 
cated  and  must  use  their  hands,  and  not 
read  novels  and  think  only  of  dress¬ 
ing,”  etc.,  and  occasionally  there 
comes  a  hint  that  her  unpretentious 
daughter  will  make  a  husband  the  best 
wife.  She  wants  nothing  ;  she  is  not 
accustomed  to  spend  money  ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  will  be  the  greatest  saving 
to  her  husband,  and  these  are  the  very 
reasons  which  Mozart  gave  to  his  father, 
who  was  frightened  to  hear  that  his  son, 
incapable  of  earning  a  really  practical 
income  for  himself,  should  marry  a  pen¬ 
niless  woman,  and  burden  himself  with 
the  only  blessing  that  Providence  is  sure 
to  grant  to  poor  people — an  unlimited 
number  of  children. 

‘‘  He  could  not  manage  for  himself,” 
he  said  ;  ”  he  throws  money  away,  which 
an  intelligent  wife  would  know  how  to 
save,  and  to  employ  well,”  and  so  on. 
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“She  is  well  made,”  he  writes,  “not 
fascinating,  but  pretty,  always  very 
poorly  clad,  but  irreproachably  clean 
(of  course).  She  can  do  all  her  dresses 
and  bonnets,  sAf  even  does  her  own  hair 
every  day.’’  Is  this  not  sufficient  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  household  ? 
The  father  is  anxious  lest  the  son  has 
been  caught  landlady-fashion.  But  how 
can  he  hope  to  make  a  man  listen  to  rea¬ 
son  who  is  in  love  ?  According  to  the 
fashion  of  those  days,  the  mother  exact¬ 
ed  a  written  promise  of  engagement. 
Mozart  wrote  it  and  then  came  the 
grand  coup.  When  he  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  mother,  the  daughter  got 
hold  of  it,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and  tragi¬ 
cally  exclaimed,  “  I  want  no  agreement ; 
your  •  word  is  sufficient  guarantee!” 
After  that,  what  could  Mozart  do  ? 
Marry  the  “  divine  girl,”  of  course. 
And  so  he  did,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
after  having  forced  the  practical  father’s 
reluctant  consent. 

His  life  after  this  was  a  perpetual 
struggle  to  get  money,  a  continuous 
fight  for  existence.  The  Emperor, 
who  liked  him  very  well,  would  not  sub¬ 
stantially  support  him.  He  gave  him 
an  honorary  conductor’s  appointment, 
with  eighty  pounds  a  year.  “  Too  much 
for  what  I  do,”  said  Mozart,  “too  little 
for  what  I  could  do.”  This  giant  in 
music,  and  baby  in  life,  went  to  give  a 
young  lady  every  day  a  two  hours’  les¬ 
son  without  being  paid  for  it  ;  and 
was  taken  in  by  anybody  who  took  the 
trouble.  Aristocratic  smiles  or  invita¬ 
tions  were  often  all  the  reward  he  re¬ 
ceived,  with  a  family  to  sustain. 

I  know  a  pianist  who,  at  one  of  those 
small  German  Courts,  played  one  even¬ 
ing  no  less  than  nine  pieces.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  he  was  asked  which  he 
would  prefer,  200  marks  (iJio),  or  a 
present  ?  He,  imagining  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  would  be  a  diamond  pin,  which  he 
could  show,  said  he  left  it  to  her  High¬ 
ness  to  give  him  a  suitable  souvenir. 
And  her  Highness,  immensely  pleased  to 
see  so  much  talent  combined  with  so 
much  disinterestedness,  was  graciously 
pleased  to  invite  him  to  tea,  et — voila 
tout.  But  his  misadventure  bore  good 
fruit,  for  another  pianist  to  whom  he 
told  his  story,  and  who  also  played  at 
Court,  when  he  was  asked  whether  he 
would  prefer  a  decoration  or  200  marks. 


replied,  “  A  cross  (of  the  order  pro¬ 
posed)  costs  fifteen  or  sixteen  marks, 
let  us  say  ‘  20.’  So  give  me  the  order 
and  180  marks,  and  we’ll  cry  quits.” 
Such  practical  sense  would  have  been  a 
great  help  to  Mozart.  It  is  very  elevat¬ 
ing  to  read  of  the  poet  who  showed  the 
laborer  who  had  attached  Pegasus  to  a 
cart  what  the  divine  horse  could  do  un¬ 
der  a  true  poet’s  guidance.  Charming  so 
long  as  the  horse  with  his  wings  flying 
toward  heaven  required  no  oats,  nor 
the  rider  any  bread.  But  for  horses 
with  less  wings  and  more  stomach,  and 
for  men  with  less  poetry  and  more  wants, 
flying  doesn’t  answer.  Instead  of 
which,  on  one  occasion  when  a  Polish 
Count  had  listened  with  great  pleasure 
to  a  quintet  of  Mozart’s,  and  asked  him 
to  write  a  new  trio,  Mozart  acceded, 
and  the  Count  sent  him  fifty  pounds  in 
advance.  After  some  time  the  Count 
met  him,  and  asked  whether  the  trio  was 
done?  “Not  yet,”  said  Mozart,  “I 
have  not  been  in  the  right  mood  for  it.” 
“  But  you  were  in  the  right  mood,”  said 
the  Count  “  to  accept  fifty  pounds  for 
it.”  “You  can  have  them  back,” 
Mozart  at  once  replied,  and  he  sent  the 
money  back,  keeping  absolutely  nothing 
for  the  quintet  which  he  had  delivered. 
If  I  insist  on  the  weakness  of  artists 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  victimized 
by  unscrupulous  aristocrats  who  pay 
with  a  smile  or  an  invitation,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  great  mistake  some  singers 
have  committed  in  England,  to  the  det¬ 
riment  of  the  whole  profession,  by 
charging  such  high  prices  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  that  they  render  an  evening  party 
— formerly  a  great  resource  in  the  sea¬ 
son — nearly  impossible.  They  thereby 
created,  to  their  own  irreparable  loss, 
the  amateur  performer ;  because  the 
ladies  found  out  that  they  derived  more 
pleasure  from  hearing  themselves  sing 
gratis  than  from  paying  Italian  singers, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  English  sing¬ 
ers,  at  the  rate  of  £150  or  £200  each. 
The  soirees  for  the  professional  singers 
disappeared,  and  they  can  truly  say  that 
they  have  eaten  the  goose  with  the 
golden  eggs.  The  carelessness  of  Mo¬ 
zart  went  so  far,  that  a  number  of  his 
compositions,  written  as  presents  to 
young  ladies,  were  copied  by  music-sell¬ 
ers,  engraved,  and  sold  without  his  per¬ 
mission,  and  of  course  without  any  pay- 
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ment  to  the  composer  ;  but  he  never 
interfered,  and  allowed  himself  quietly 
to  be  robbed. 

Mozart  was  fond  of  dancing,  of  bill* 
iards,  and  of  skittles.  His  doctor  in* 
sisted  on  these  healthy  exercises.  It  is 
true  that  he  was  fond  of  “punch  ”  when 
he  composed  at  night,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  he  ever  got  drunk.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tarn  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  impossible  that  he  might  now  and 
then  have  given  a  slight  coup  de  canif  in 
the  contrat  de  manage.  I  cannot  exactly 
understand  Mozart’s  enthusiasm  for  free¬ 
masonry.  Those  who  know  what  it  is  all 
about  will  probably  fancy  that  two  mas¬ 
ons,  like  two  Roman  augurs  of  old,  can¬ 
not  meet  without  winking  and  smiling  at 
each  other.  All  the  fearful  dangers 
which  one  hears  a  mason  has  to  brave 
at  his  initiation,  the  unusual  tests  of 
courage  which  he  has  to  undergo,  the 
long  apprenticeship  through  which  he 
has  to  lead  a  weary  life— all  this,  looked 
in  the  face,  is  perhaps  less  terrible,  less 
mysterious,  and  less  imposing !  The 
only  roan  I  ever  heard  speaking  serious¬ 
ly  about  the  power  of  masons’  lodges 
was  the  late  Pope  Pio  IX.  I  had  a  pri¬ 
vate  audience  of  him,  and  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  give  a  little  idea  of  the 
ceremonial  which  those  who  are  received 
in  private  by  the  Holy  Father  have  to  go 
through.  The  first  thing  is,  you  must 
be  so  recommended  to  him  or  to  some 
very  powerful  member  of  his  Court  that 
your  demand  for  an  audience  is  granted. 
When  that  is  done  you  have  to  go  to  the 
Chamberlain  and  get  your  card,  your 
day,  your  hour.  Then  you  come  into 
the  room  preceding  the  audience-room, 
where,  as  everywhere  else,  you  wait 
with  those  who  are  received  until  your 
turn  comes.  But  when  that  comes  the 
difference  is  great. 

At  the  Spanish  Court,  the  strictest 
model  for  observance  of  etiquette,  there 
are  three  grand  salles — magnificent 
rooms,  the  ceilings  painted  by  Murillo, 
the  furniture  old  and  majestic.  Unless 
you  have  a  very  high  order,  or  your 
position  is  a  very  high  one,  you  have  to 
wait  and  slowly  to  proceed  from  one 
room  to  the  other  as  the  persons  received 
make  room  for  others  to  advance. 
When  at  last  you  come  to  the  audience- 
room  preceded  by  a  smaller  room,  you 
find  some  Spanish  grandee  in  brilliant 


uniform,  with  sword  drawn,  and  until 
he  lowers  the  point  and  tells  you  to  pass, 
you  dare  not  enter.  But  once  there, 
you  are  usually  made  so  much  at  home, 
that  you  have  continually  to  remind  your¬ 
self  that  those  who  speak  to  you  are 
Sovereigns  ;  whereas  at  certain  other 
Courts  the  distance  never  diminishes,  or 
only  diminishes  with  certain  favored  ex¬ 
ceptions.  But  with  the  Pope  it  is  differ¬ 
ent  ;  at  least  it  was  when  1  was  in  Rome. 
The  Chamberlain  opens  the  door  for 
you,  loudly  calling  your  name  and  titles, 
a  cameriere  follows  behind  you  with  a 
large  tray,  on  which  are  laid  the  objects, 
ivory,  gold,  silk,  silver,  anything  that 
you  have  brought  with  a  view  of  the 
Pope  blessing  it,  that  you  may  bring  it 
to  your  Catholic  friends,  who  look  at  it 
from  that  moment  as  a  relic.  You  hold 
in  your  hand  whatever  offering  you  have 
yourself  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy 
Father.  Mind  you,  you  are  on  the 
threshold  ;  now  comes  the  ceremonial. 
On  the  door-step  you  have  to  kneel 
down,  you  then  get  up  and  make  three 
steps  and  kneel  down  again,  another 
three  steps  and  you  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
the  padre  sanio,  and  get  hold  of  the  hem 
of  his  robe,  which  either  he  lets  you  kiss 
in  all  humility,  or  he  takes  you  by  the 
hand,  lifts  you  up,  and,  after  blessing 
you,  stretches  out  his  hand  toward  the 
tray  which  the  cameriere  holds,  and  pro¬ 
nounces  the  blessing  :  “  In  nomine 

Patris,  et  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 
Amen.”  Whereupon  X\\e  cameriere  vivih 
the  tray  disappears,  the  door  shuts,  and 
you  are  left  alone.  The  room  is  a  very 
small  one,  nothing  like  the  big  hall  where 
the  general  reception  of  over  2000  peo¬ 
ple  takes  place  ;  it  contains  a  simple 
table  and  chair.  A  white  cotton  dress 
and  a  red  cap  are  all  the  uniform  of  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  then 
asked  me  :  “  Do  you  prefer  to  speak 
Italian  or  French  ?  ” — the  two  languages 
which  were  easy  to  him.  After  your 
reply,  the  conversation  begins  ;  and  it 
was  in  the  course  of  such  conversation 
that  he  told  me  :  Times  were  very  hard 
— people  were  very  deficient  in  faith. 
By-and-by  the  masonic  lodges  came  in 
for  a  share  of  his  reprobation  as  revo¬ 
lutionary  and  '  atheistic  societies.  I 
know  not  what  evils  the  French  lodges 
under  Prince  Napoleon  may  have  done, 
but  as  far  as  the  English  lodges  go,  I 
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told  His  Holiness  I  would  be  responsible 
that  there  was  no  intrigue  there  other 
than  charity. 

1  was  told  when  coming  out  that  I 
had  been  thirty-three  minutes  and  a 
half — a  most  unusual  favor.  Anyhow, 
having  to  pass  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  1 
went  upstairs,  and  I  shall  certainly  nev¬ 
er  forget  the  few  moments  in  which  he 
was  kind  enough  to  let  me  see  his  su¬ 
perior  mind,  his  vast  knowledge,  and 
enjoy  the  biting  satire  with  which  he 
favored  certain  Ministers  whose  support 
of  the  Church  looked  doubtful.  As  1 
am  speaking  of  the  time  when  the  States 
of  the  Church  were  not  taken  by  Victor 
Emmanuel,  our  conversation  would  now 
seem  rather  past.  But,  at  the  time,  I 
wrote  down  in  my  diary  every  word  the 
Cardinal  said  to  me,  and  for  the  next 
eight  years  I  saw  line  by  line,  word  by 
word,  everything  happen  which  he  had 
foretold.  He  was  not  only  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  Custos  of  the  Vati¬ 
can.  1  expressed  to  him  my  admiration 
of  the  five  pictures  in  the  Vatican,  and 
the  happiness  I  felt  in  seeing  only  these, 
and  devoting  all  my  time  to  them. 
“  That  is  exactly,’’  he  said,  “  my  idea 
of  a  gallery.  You  can  readily  fancy,  if 
I  wished  to  fill  the  palace  with  pictures, 
how  easily  1  could  do  so.  But  I  have 
the  five  greatest  pictures  that  exist,  and 
if  anywhere  quality  outweighs  quantity, 
it  is  here.”  He  was  a  very  spare  man, 
and  thin  as  he  seemed  to  be,  his  face 
was  thinner  still ;  but  his  eyes — the 
size,  the  deep  color,  and  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  look  !  Tfie  whole  man  lived  in 
his  eyes ;  and  you  felt  that  if  you  had 
a  secret  he  would  see  it  through  your 
skin  and  through  your  veins.  He  gave 
me  a  card  to  see  how  the  mosaics  were 
manufactured — at  that  time  a  great  se¬ 
cret,  consequently  the  admission  was  a 
great  favor.  Then  he  showed  me  his 
"joujous”  as  he  called  his  collection  of 
precious  stones.  1  don't  know  how  many 
millions  of  liras  they  were  worth,  but — 
Where  is  Mozart  ?  lam  totally  astray — 
away  from  my  subject,  and  must,  post¬ 
haste,  come  back  to  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than 
to  see  a  genius — and  if  a  man  deserved 
the  denomination  Mozart  was  that  man 
— so  idolized  by  the  people  that  they 
tell  numbers  of  stories  to  corroborate 
the  exceptional  greatness  of  their  idol ; 
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but  there  is  one  thing  to  be  desired — 
that  the  story  be  true.  I  remember, 
when  a  child,  having  seen  a  new  piece 
in  a  theatre  where  it  was  the  detestable 
fashion  of  that  time  to  mock  at  the  Jews, 
as  if  all  they  did  was  to  sell  old  clothes, 
and  as  if  all  had  crooked  noses,  and  as 
if  even  at  that  time,  notwithstanding 
the  oppression  they  underwent,  they 
had  not,  in  art  and  science,  produced 
great  men  like  Mendelssohn  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  Meyerbeer  the  composer,  and 
others.  ■  But  at  this  theatre  that  was  the 
standing  bad  joke.  A  new  piece,  how¬ 
ever,  was  announced — ”  The  Canoniza¬ 
tion  of  Israel.”  And  I  remember  to 
this  day  how  a  poor  Jew  says  to  another 
poor  man,  but  he  a  Catholic  :  “  You  al¬ 
ways  speak  ill  of  the  Jew,  but  what 
would  you  say  if  I  told  you  that  I  have 
an  uncle  who  does  more  good  than  ever 
any  Christian  did,  who  lends  money 
without  any  interest,  who  has  never  tak¬ 
en  a  penny  from  any  one  but  what  was 
strictly  his  due,  and  who,  having  lent 
once  a  considerable  sum  on  plate,  abso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  take  one  shilling  inter¬ 
est,  only  exactly  what  he  lent  ?  What 
would  you  say  to  that  ?”  ”  What  would 
Isay?”  “Yes.”  ‘‘ That  it  is  not  true.  ” 
So  am  I' sorry  to  have  to  explode  two 
very  generally,  not  to  say  universally 
accepted  anecdotes  which,  through  per- 
pietual  repetition,  have -become  history. 
One  is,  that  after  a  rehearsal  of  ”  Don 
Giovanni,”  not  having  any  overture,  he 
went  home  and  composed  it  during  the 
night,  a  feat  which,  if  it  was  true,  would 
be  by  no  means  astounding  on  the  part 
of  a  genius  who  had  accomplished  what 
Mozart  had  done  in  the  way  of  improv- 
ization,  but  which  moreover  is  not  true. 
He  had  no  overture  ready,  not  because 
none  was  composed,  but  because,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  composed  three,  out  of 
which  he  did  not  know  which  to  choose. 
When  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  he 
went  home,  and,  aided  by  his  wife,  who 
tried  to  amuse  him  when  he  was  giving 
way  to  sleep,  he  wrote  it  out.  The 
mysterious  story  of  the  grey  ghost,  who 
shortly  before  Mozart’s  death  came  to 
command  a  requiem,  is  the  other  tale. 
With  numerous  embellishments,  the  grey 
gentleman  has  been  changed  into  a  su¬ 
pernatural  spirit,  a  spectre  and  what  not, 
even  into  the  corporeal  presentiment  of 
Mozart  feeling  his  death  approach.  It 
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has  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  it 
was  Count  Walsegg,  who,  through  his 
messenger  Leutgeb,  ordered  and  paid 
for  the  Requiem  fifty  pounds.  The 
payment  for  “  Don  Giovanni,”  was  ten 
pounds  to  Da  Ponte  for  the  libretto, 
and  £22  I  or.  to  Mozart  for  the  music. 
The  performance,  which  took  place  at 
Prague  on  October  29,  1787,  gave  all 
possible  satisfaction,  but  Mozart  had 
severely  reprimanded  the  singers  at  re¬ 
hearsal.  He  had  even  resorted  to  “  he¬ 
roic ’’means  in  at  least  one  instance. 
Zerlina,  supposed  to  be  attacked  by  Don 
Giovanni,  behind  the  scene,  has  to 
shriek.  Now  her  cry  was  so  tame  that 
Mozart  left  the  piano  at  which  he  con¬ 
ducted,  and  told  them  to  go  on.  He 
went  on  the  stage  and  told  Zerlina  not 
to  mind  him,  and  to  sing  her  part. 
When  the  right  moment  came  he  jumped 
at  her  and  caught  her  round  the 
waist.  The  frightened  woman  shrieked 
loud.  ‘‘That  is  it,”  he  said,  "that’s 
how  you  must  shout.”  It  was  not  in 
London,  as  has  been  lately  said,  but  in 
New  York,  that  the  great  Garcia,  in 
the  year  1829,  gave  “  Don  Giovanni,  ” 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  rushed  on 
the  stage,  sword  in  hand,  to  tell  them, 
that  it  was  a  shame  to  spoil  a  master¬ 
piece,  and  made  them  begin  the  finale 
again,  and  so  brought  it  to  a  happy  con¬ 
clusion.  This  Garcia  was  the  father  of 
three  children,  the  famous  Malibran, 
Madame  Viardot,  and  Manuel  Garcia 
the  teacher  of  Jenny  Lind.  Madame 
Viardot,  twenty  years  ago,  bought  here 
in  London,  the  original  MS.  score  of 
‘‘Don  Giovanni,”  and  has  it  now  in 
her  possession. 

I  must  pass  over  the  ”  Clemenza  di 
Tito,”  and  all  he  did  to  his  last  opera, 
”  The Zauberflote,”  given  afew  months 
before  his  death,  being  perhaps  the  only 
really  German  opera  which  Mozart  ever 
wrote.  After  the  performance  he  went 
home  to  write  the  Requiem  for  which 
he  had  already  received  payment,  and 
which  therefore  he  considered  himself 
in  honor  bound  to  compose  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay.  It  is  now  my  sad  duty  to 
describe  the  beginning  of  the  end  ;  for 
care,  and  the  uninterrupted  fight  for 
bare  existence,  the  excitement  and  dis¬ 
appointment  that  his  latest  works  did 
not  immediately  meet  with  the  recog¬ 
nition  he  had  hoped  for,  began  to  tell  up¬ 


on  him.  Through  continual  creation  he 
had  weakened  resources  which  were  not 
kept  physically  alive  through  sufficient 
comfort  and  freedom  from  care.  His 
forces  gave  way,  and  feeling  his  weak¬ 
ness,  he  worked  day  and  night  at  com¬ 
pleting  his  Requiem.  His  wife,  whose 
faults  I  have  not  disguised,  but  who, 
with  the  genius  of  nursing  bom  in  wom¬ 
en,  watched  his  declining  forces  and 
tried  to  get  him  away  from  work,  could 
not  restore  his  previous  gayety  and  vital¬ 
ity.  Once  she  nearly  compelled  him  to 
take  a  drive  with  her  to  the  Prater  (a 
Viennese  park,  so  called  from  “  Prata,” 
meadows),  and  he  began  to  speak  of  death, 
and  assured  her  that  he  felt  he  wrote  the 
Requiem  for  himself  ;  he  even  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  having  been  poisoned 
by  some  jealous  rival.  Fainting  fits  came 
on  more  and  more  frequently,  so  that 
she,  frightened  with  the  idea  that  the 
Requiem  had  impressed  him  in  so  mel¬ 
ancholy  a  manner,  took  away  the  score, 
and  forced,  so  to  say,  a  little  rest  on  him. 
Feeling  a  little  better,  he  asked  for  the 
score  of  his  Requiem,  which  she  then 
restored  to  him  ;  but  his  hands  and  feet 
began  to  swell.  He  had  to  go  to  bed 
and  to  keep  in  bed.  The  great  success  of 
his  ”  Zaubeiflote  ”  led  to  the  hope  that 
henceforth  he  would  have  less  ditficulty 
in  his  affairs.  While  he  was  ill,  offers 
came  from  different  sides  to  insure  him 
an  annuity  for  a  few  of  his  compositions, 
but  the  offers  arrived  too  late  :  the 
body  was  exhausted,  and  seeing  death 
continually  before  him,  although  he 
calmly  awaited  the  end,  he  could  not 
leave  his  wife  and  two  children  quite 
unprovided  for  without  great  anxiety. 
He  sang  now  and  then  an  air  from  the 
"  Zauberflote,”  then  he  asked  for  his  Re¬ 
quiem,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  Lacry- 
mosa,  he  turned  in  tears  to  his  pupil 
SUssmayer  and  said:  ‘‘You  remember 
I  told  you  it  is  for  myself  I  wrote  it.” 
His  sister-in-law  arrived  on  December 
4th  in  the  evening,  and  he  said  to  her  ; 
“Remain  here  during  the  night,  you 
must  see  me  die  :  mv  wife  must  not  re¬ 
main  alone  with  me.”  In  the  evening 
the  doctor  came  and  said  that  there  was 
no  hope,  but. ordered  cold  water  on  the 
head  (?  a  Sangrado),  which,  however, 
seemed  too  strong  a  remedy  ;  he  lost 
consciousness  and  never  recovered  it. 
In  his  delirium  he  puffed  out  his  cheeks 
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and  seemed  to  imitate  the  kettledrum 
accompanying  his  Requiem.  Suddenly, 
toward  midnight,  he  rose  up  in  bed  : 
his  eyes  glared  fixedly  at  the  ceiling, 
then  he  fell  slowly  back,  turned  toward 
the  wall  and  seemed  to  fall  sleep. 

At  one  o’clock  a.m.  of  December 
5th,  in  the  year  1791,  he  was  no 
more  ;  he  died  one  month  and  a  half  be¬ 
fore  having  completed  his  thirty-sixth 
year.  Hiscofhnand  funeral  cost  four¬ 
teen  shillings,  and  for  the  hearse  five 
shillings  were  paid.  There  being  no 
money,  Mozart  was  thrown  in  a  pauper’s 
grave  !  which  received  twenty  coffins, 
and  was  every  ten  years  emptied  that  it 
might  be  refilled.  On  his  stone  might 
well  be  written  the  words ;  “  Ingrata 
patria  ne  ossr  quidem  habeas.”  His 
wife,  sick  in  bed  on  the  day  of  the  fu¬ 
neral,  so  soon  as  she  could  go  out,  went 
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to  the  cemetery  to  pray  upon  his  grave. 
But  no  one  knew  where  it  was.  The 
grave-digger,  the  only  man  who  could 
have  given  the  desired  information,  died 
two  days  after  the  funeral,  and  this  is 
all  that  is  known  of  the  remains  of  the 
greatest  musical  genius  the  world  ever 
saw ! 

The  monument  therefore  erected  to 
his  memory  does  not  cover  his  body. 
His  real  monument  is  his  work,  and  it 
is  erected  in  the  hearts  of  his  admireis 
all  the  world  over.  His  position  in 
musical  art,  as  compared  with  that  giant 
Beethoven,  can  perhaps  alone  be  express¬ 
ed  by  the  comparison  of  Raphael  with 
Michael  Angelo.  But  why  compare  ? 
Is  not  ail  that  is  great  and  sweet  in  mu¬ 
sic  comprised  in  the  name  of  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart  !—  Temple  Bar. 
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The. name  of  Lloyd's  is  not  only 
throughout  England,  but  throughout  the 
world,  a  household  word.  Wherever 
men  interested  in  shipping  or  commerce 
meet  together,  the  name  of  Lloyd’s  is 
well  known  and  constantly  mentioned. 
Nor  is  this  wonderful,  for  Lloyd’s  is  the 
great  centre  of  marine  insurance  of  the 
world.  In  the  large  underwriting  room 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  Royal  Exchange 
vessels  which  bring  heavy  cargoes  of 
grain  from  San  Francisco  to  Europe  or 
rich  stores  of  indigo  from  Calcutta  to 
the  Thames  are  covered  from  the  perils 
of  the  sea.  There,  too,  the  cargoes 
which  they  bear  are  protected  from  loss 
while  being  transported  ;  for,  after  a 
vessel  or  cargo  has  once  been  insured, 
should  the  vessel  be  stranded  or  a  cargo 
damaged,  the  underwriter  relieves  the 
shipowner  or  merchant  from  his  loss. 

It  is  probable  that  marine  insurance 
in  some  form  has  existed  from  very 
early  ages.  Probably  the  fleets  which 
brought  grain  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  were  pro¬ 
tected  both  as  to  ships  and  cargoes  by 
some  mode  of  insurance,  since  few  ad¬ 
venturers  would  have  dared  to  risk  a 
valuable  ship  or  a  valuable  cargo  upon 
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the  high  seas  without  protection.  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  although  usury  was 
regarded  as  a  crime  by  the  theologians 
who  in  those  days  were  usually  the 
framers  and  interpreters  of  law,  one 
species  of  usury — marine  insurance — 
was  always  permitted  on  account  of  the 
risk  which  attended  maritime  adventure, 
and  so  early  as  1433  it  would  seem  that 
the  public  regarded  the  shipowner  as 
capable  of  over-insuring  his  vessel,  in 
order  to  make  profit  out  of  her  loss, 
since  the  regulations  of  Barcelona  to 
prevent  the  over-insurance  of  ships  were 
then  framed.  Although  more  than  four 
hundred  years  have  elapsed,  the  idea 
that  shipowners  are  capable  of  this 
course  of  action  still  prevails  in  certain 
quarters,  and  a  Royal  Commission  is  at 
the  present  time  investigating  the  causes 
of  loss  of  life  at  sea,  and  giving  deep 
attention  to  the  question  of  over-insur¬ 
ance,  both  of  vessels  and  cargoes.  In 
England  the  business  of  marine  insur¬ 
ance  was  first  practised  in  London  by 
the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
who  established  themselves  at  the  Steel¬ 
yard  where  Cannon  Street  Station  now 
stands.  They  monopolized  the  com¬ 
merce  of  this  country,  until  the  reign  of 
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Elizabeth,  when  England  gained  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  and  Englishmen 
determined  to  carry  on  their  own  trade. 
The  foreign  merchants  of  the  Steelyard 
were  deprived  by  Cecil  of  their  privi¬ 
leges  ;  finally,  their  staple  house  was 
closed,  and  they  were  expelled  from  the 
country  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Till  then  Hanseatic  merchants 
had  flourished  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  ;  Lombards  and  Flemings  had 
goldsmiths’  shops  where  Lombard 
Street  still  remains  as  a  monument  of 
their  residence.  These  were  all  ex¬ 
pelled  frpm  the  country  at  the  same  time, 
and  Englishmen  took  their  commerce 
into  their  own  hands.  The  beginning 
of  this  transformation  of  trade  was 
shown  by  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change,  where  merchants  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  began  to  hold 
their  meetings  instead  of  in  Lombard 
Street  as  hitherto.  An  office  of  insur¬ 
ance,  where  registers  were  kept  of 
marine  policies,  was  instituted  in  the 
city,  and  was  supplemented  by  others 
which  sprang  up  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  but  for  many 
years  there  seems  to  have  been  no  regu¬ 
lar  meeting  place  for  underwriters. 

The  name  of  Lloyd’s  itself  is  derived 
from  a  coffee-house,  which  was  kept  by 
Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  originally  in  Tower 
Street,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  where  underwriters  used 
to  collect  before  Lloyd’s  became  the 
centre  of  the  underwriting  and  shipping 
interest.  Marine  insurance  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  by  merchants  in  con¬ 
nection  with  or  in  addition  to  their 
other  business.  In  11692  Lloyd’s  Coffee 
House  was  moved  from  Tower  Street  to 
the  corner  of  Lombard  Street  and  Ab- 
church  Lane,  where  a  system  of  mari¬ 
time  infelligence  was  organized.  To 
meet  the  desire  for  information,  Mr. 
Lloyd  started  Lloyd's  News  in  1696, 
which,  however,^  fell  under  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  Government  after  the  issue 
of  only  seventy-six  numbers,  through  a 
report  upon  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Lords  with  regard  to  silks,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  discontinued.  Lloyd's 
Netvs  was  resuscitated  in  the  year  1726, 
under  the  form  of  Lloyd's  List,  and  is 
thus  the  oldest  newspaper  existing  at 
the  present  lime  with  the  exception  of 
the  London  Gazette.  At  Lloyd’s  Coffee 


House  underwriters  met,  probably  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  day,  to  trans¬ 
act  their  business  and  obtain  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  stormy  period  of  specula¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  South-Sea  Bub¬ 
ble  caused  a  project  to  be  formed  by 
Lord  Onslow  and 'Lord  Chetwynd  to 
establish  assurance  corporations.  The 
underwriters  of  London,  joined  by  those 
of  Bristol,  opposed  this  proposal,  but  a 
judicious  bribe  to  the  Treasury  carried 
the  Bill  through  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1720 
allowing  charters  of  incorporation  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  London  Assurance 
Corporation  and  the  Royal  Exchange 
Corporation.  Although  these  associa¬ 
tions  appeared  at  first  sight  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous  rivals  of  Lloyd’s  through  the  fact 
that  they  were  granted  a  monopoly  of 
marine  insurance  and  a  monopoly  of  the 
most  exclusive  kind,  by  which  all  but 
private  underwriters  were  prohibited 
from  becoming  marine  insurers,  they 
were  really  of  great  assistance  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Lloyd’s  as  an  insurance 
body.  VVhile  marine  insurance  com¬ 
panies  sprang  up  in  numbers  in  other 
countries,  their  growth  was  stopped  in 
England  by  the  Act  of  1720. 

As  yet  the  door  of  Lloyd’s  was  open 
to  all  who  chose  to  enter.  No  member¬ 
ship  or  formalities  of  any  kind  were  ex¬ 
acted,  but  it  gradually  became  a  serious 
question  for  the  respectable  visitors  at 
Lloyd’s  Coffee  House  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  the  rest.  Illicit  gambling 
and  wagering  policies  had  become  fre¬ 
quent.  Lives  of  unfortunate  gentlemen 
who  might  happen  to  stand  accountable 
to  their  country  for  misconduct  were 
freely  insured,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  well- 
known  personages  so  soon  as  a  para¬ 
graph  appeared  in  the  newspapers  an¬ 
nouncing  them  to.  be  dangerously  ill. 
So  on  after  1770,  underwriters  and  bro¬ 
kers  who  wished  to  remedy  these  abuses 
united  under  the  name  of  Lloyd’s,  and 
having  obtained  possession  of  Lloyd s 
List,  removed  from  Lombard  Street  to 
Pope’s  Head  Alley.  From  these  tem¬ 
porary  quarters  in  the  year  1774  they 
moved  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  set 
up  there  on  a  permanent  footing  the  in¬ 
stitution  which  has  flourished  ever  since 
on  the  same  spot. 

The  Seven  Years’  War  apparently  had 
little  effect  on  marine  insurance.  It  was 
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left  to  the  great  struggle  which  began  in 
*775*  with  the  first  attempt  of  the  North 
American  colonists  to  free  themselves 
from  English  rule,  and  which  lasted 
with  but  short  pauses  till  1815,  to  raise 
Lloyd’s  to  the  high  position  which  it 
now  holds.  This  long  war  brought 
home  to  every  one  having  property 
floating  on  the  sea  the  necessity  of 
C9vering  their  risks  as  much  as  possible, 
and  of  distributing  losses  that  would 
have  been  ruinous  to  an  individual 
among  many  persons.  High  premiums, 
adequate  to  high  risks,  were  offered. 
Merchants  of  wealth  became  insurers  of 
maritime  property,  and  where  formerly 
the  average  amounted  seldom  to  £100 
or  £200,  tens  of  thousands  were  written 
in  the  line  of  a  single  name  at  Lloyd’s. 
The  war  had  the  effect  of  bringing  for¬ 
eign  marine  insurance  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  into  this  country,  since  the 
security  of  Lloyd’s  was  undoubted. 
During  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  more  than  trebled.  It 
gradually  increased  from  a  little  more 
than  twelve  millions  at  commencement 
till  in  1775  nearly  £32,000,000. 

The  American  War  did  not  interfere 
much  with  the  growth  of  commerce, 
since  at  the  end  of  1787  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  from  this  country  amounted  to 
£36,000,000.  The  whole  of  this 
amount,  and  the  value  of  the  vessels 
besides,  came  to  be  insured.  British 
men-of-war,  carrying  rich  prizes  and 
bullion,  were  also  insured.  The  mass 
of  this  business  was  done  at  Lloyd’s, 
the  two  chartered  companies  doing  very 
little.  A  Parliamentary  Commission  on 
marine  insurance,  which  sat  in  1810, 
was  infortned  that  of  a  total  of  £656,000 
insured  on  the  Diana,  £631,800  was  un¬ 
derwritten  at  Lloyd’s,  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  £25,000  only  between  the  two  com¬ 
panies.  In  1779  a  printed  form  of 
policy  of  marine  insurance  was  definitely 
fixed.  Hitherto  there  had  been  many 
varieties,  which  gave  rise  to  frequent 
disputes,  and  to  prevent  further  diffi¬ 
culties  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's  in  that 
year  drew  up  a  general  form  of  policy. 
The  present  form  of  policy  issued  from 
the  Inland  Revenue  is  the  same  as  that 
sanctioned  by  the  members  of  Lloyd’s 
on  the  1 2th  January,  1779,  the  sole 
change  consisting  in  the  omission  of  the 


words  at  the  beginning,  “  In  the  name 
of  God.  Amen,"  for  which  has  been 
substituted  the  sentence,  "  Be  it  known 
that." 

Familiar  as  the  name  of  Lloyd’s  is 
throughout  the  world,  the  constitution 
of  Lloyd's  is  hardly  understood  by  the 
general  public.  Some  even  believe  that 
the  Committee  of  Lloyd’s  in  their  cor¬ 
porate  capacity  are  brokers  and  under¬ 
writers,  and  can  effect  insurances  on 
behalf  of  the  body  of  their  members, 
and  can  undertake  salvage  operations. 
It  is  not  appreciated  that  Lloyd’s  em¬ 
braces  two  different  functions.  Lloyd’s 
is,  in  the  first  place,  an  association  of 
underwriters,  each  of  whom  conducts 
his  business  according  to  his  own  views  ; 
and  for  those  views,  or  for  the  business 
transacted,  Lloyd’s  as  a  corpora; ion  is 
in  no  way  responsible.  Lloyd’s  as  a  cor¬ 
poration,  and  the  committee  as  its  execu¬ 
tive,  have  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
matters  of  marine  insurance.  Their 
business  is  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
Lloyd’s  in  its  corporate  capacity  ;  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
members  in  general  meeting  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  members  and  subscribers  ;  to 
carry  out  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
to  supply  and  distribute  shipping  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  to  guard  as  trustees  the 
corporate  funds  and  corporate  property. 

The  development  of  Lloyd’s  as  an  in¬ 
surance  association,  and  its  development 
as  the  great  centre  of  maritime  intelli¬ 
gence,  have  proceeded  side  by  side. 
For  many  years  after  Lloyd’s  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Royal  Exchange  matters 
were  managed  on  coffee-house  princi¬ 
ples.  There  were  three  masters,  who 
made  handsome  incomes  by  the  sale  of 
refreshments  and  stationery,  and  who 
supplied  all  that  was  necessary  for  light¬ 
ing  and  warming  the  rooms  and  for  the 
general  comfort  of  the  members.  The 
profits  of  these  masters  averaged  £4,500 
a  year.  But  as  the  intelligence  depart¬ 
ment  at  Lloyd’s  advanced  this  system 
of  management  was  found  to  be  incon¬ 
venient,  although  Prime  Ministers  had 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  obtain  the  earliest  news  of 
what  was  going  on  all  over  the  world, 
as  reports  of  important  events  usually 
reached  Lloyd’s  before  getting  to  West¬ 
minster  or  Whitehall.  It  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  in  1796  that  the  masters  of 
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Lloyd’s,  who  practically  were  only 
waiters,  were  not  competent  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  Government  Offices,  but 
the  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon  till  it 
became  necessary  for  the  committee  to 
enter  into  a  regular  correspondence 
with  the  Government/  The  first  few 
letters  were  signed  as  usual  by  the  mas¬ 
ters,  but  there  came  a  curt  reply  from 
Earl  Camden,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  and  War  Department, 
stating  that  he  regretted  not  to  be  able 
to  enter  into  epistolary  intercourse  with 
the  waiters  at  Lloyd’s  Coffee  House. 
A  secretary  was  then  appointed*in  1804, 
and  the  result  was  a  great  improvement 
of  the  whole  intelligence  department, 
and  the  cause  of  the  organization  of  the 
system  of  Lloyd’s  agents. 

As  casualties  may  occur  at  any  part 
of  the  world,  every  coast  is  divided  into 
districts,  and  over  each  district  a  Lloyd’s 
Agent  watches,  who  telegraphs  to 
Lloyd’s  immediately  any  casualty  to 
shipping  which  may  occur  within  his 
district,  as  well  as  the  arrivals  of  ship¬ 
wrecked  crews,  or  the  floating  ashore  of 
wreckage.  The  information  obtained 
from  Lloyd’s  Agents  is  supplemented 
by  Lloyd’s  Signal  Stations.  These  are 
established  at  all  important  points  on 
the  great  lines  of  maritime  traffic  and 
are  of  enormous  value  for  the  saving  of 
both  life  and  property  from  the  perils  of 
the  seas.  They  are  placed  at  outlying 
p>oints  far  away  from  harbors,  and  are 
connected  telegraphically  with  London. 
When  a  vessel  comes  ashore  or  is  seen 
in  distress  from  one  of  these  bleak  head¬ 
lands  where  the  signal  stations  are,  the 
news  of  her  danger  is  telegraphed  at 
once  to  the  point  trom  which  assistance 
may  be  derived  and  aid  is  sent.  Within 
the  few  years  that  the  system  of  signal 
stations  has  been  in  full  working  order, 
many  a  vessel  has  been  saved  from  de¬ 
struction  and  her  crew  from  death 
through  the  interposition  of  these 
stations.  Their  value  is  universally 
recognized,  and  many  great  landed  pro¬ 
prietors  helped  in  their  establishment 
by  granting  freely,  or  only  on  nominal 
terms,  the  land  which  is  necessary  for 
the  erection  of  a  station.  Yet  in  some 
instances  a  few  landowners  have  refused 
an  acre  of  ground  at  necessary  spots 
and  have  preferred  that  vessels  should 
be  wrecked,  men  drowned,  women  made 


widows,  and  children  fatherless,  rather 
than  allow  a  small  portion  of  some 
favorite  preserve  for  rabbits  or  wild 
fowl  to  be  invaded,  even  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  by  building  a  cottage  for  a 
signalman. 

The  intelligence  which  is  collected 
through  Lloyd’s  Agents,  from  the  signal 
stations  and  from  other  sources,  is  com¬ 
municated  in  London  to  the  under¬ 
writers  at  Lloyd’s,  to  the  Marine  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies,  who  are  also  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  great  central  establish¬ 
ment,  to  the  Underwriters’  Associations 
in  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  and  other 
commercial  ports  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  to  the  Underwriters'  Associations 
in  Paris,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Berlin, 
Genoa,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux — in  fact, 
to  all  the  commercial  centres  of  Europe, 
to  New  York  for  the  benefit  of  under¬ 
writers  in  America,  and  is  even  flashed 
by  telegraph  to  Melbourne  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  among  the  underwriters  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Colonies.  Various  publications 
are  also  issued  daily  or  weekly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  mercantile  commu¬ 
nity,  such  as  Lloyd's  List,  Lloyd' s  Weekly 
Index,  Lloyd s  Voyage  Table  of  Steamers, 
The  Mercantile  Naxy  List,  The  British 
Code  List,  The  International  Code  of 
Signals,  Lloyd s  Hints  to  Captains,  and 
a  Register  of  Captains.  Shipping  in¬ 
telligence  from  Lloyd’s  is  also  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  daily  papers  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  public.  Readers  of  the  Times, 
Standard,  or  Daily  News,  may  fre¬ 
quently  have  seen  one  particular  part 
of  the  paper  headed  “  Movements  of 
Shipping,  from  Lloyd’s.”  In  these 
columns  the  friends  and  relations  of 
seamen  and  passengers  can  learn  the 
arrivals  or  sailings  of  vessels  in  which 
they  may  be  interested,  or  any  accident 
or  casualty  that  may  have  occurred  to 
them.  There  is  also  maintained  at 
Lloyd’s  an  inquiry  office,  which  is  daily 
crowded  with  large  numbers  of  women 
anxious  to  know  the  whereabouts  of 
their  husbands  and  sons,  and  from  which 
information  is  freely  given  to  any  rela¬ 
tions  of  seamen. 

Large  and  vast  as  Is  the  intelligence 
collected  at  Lloyd’s  and  distributed 
therefrom,  yet  it  has  been  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  contemplate  its  extension.  By 
the  Act  of  Parliament  by  which  Lloyd’s 
was  incorporated  in  1871  as  a  Corpora- 
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tion,  the  intelligence  which  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  empowered  to  collect,  publish 
and  diffuse  was  limited  to  that  with  re¬ 
spect  to  shipping,  but  it  was  really  found 
that  much  information  not  technically^ 
limited  to  that  connected  with  shipping 
was  necessary  for  commercial  purposes. 
Volcanic  eruptions,  which  alter  harbors 
and  roadsteads,  are  of  great  importance 
to  seamen  and  underwriters.  Revolu¬ 
tions  which  cause  embargos  to  be  laid 
upon  shipping  are  also  important,  as  are 
the  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities  or 
blockades,  or  other  information  of  a 
similar  nature  which  could  hardly  legally 
be  defined  as  strictly  connected  with 
shipping.  It  is  probable  that  this  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
seafaring  population  will  be  taken  up  in 
Parliament  as  a  public  measure,  and 
become,  under  the  sanction  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  another  of  the  functions  of 
Lloyd’s. 

Important  as  is  the  matter  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  it  is  probably,  however,  as  the 
centre  of  marine  insurance  that  the 
general  public  takes  the  most  inter¬ 
est  in  Lloyd’s.  Commercial  men  must 
be  connected  with  Lloyd’s.  Every 
merchant  who  sends  a  cargo  abroad  ; 
every  shipowner  who  equips  a  vessel  ; 
every  importer  who  brings  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  either  the  Eastern  or  Western 
Hemisphere  to  the  great  markets  of 
Europe ;  every  financier  who  sends 
abroad  bonds  or  specie  ;  every  jeweller 
who  sends  diamonds  or  precious  stones, 
or  who  brings  these  to  this  country,  if 
prudent,  as  most  men  of  business  are, 
insures  them  against  the  danger  of  loss 
in  transit,  and  these  insurances  are  for 
the  most  part  effected  at  Lloyd’s.  It 
is  in  the  great  underwriting  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  that  the  chief  part 
of  the  marine  insurance  of  the  world  is 
conducted,  for  although  there  are  marine 
insurance  companies,  yet  the  under¬ 
writers  at  Lloyd’s,  not  hampered  with 
heavy  office  expenses  or  cosily  machin¬ 
ery  of  administration,  can  afford  to  in¬ 
sure  at  prices  which  defy  competition. 
The  ordinary  course  of  insurance  of  a 
ship  or  goods  is,  that  the  shipowner  or 
merchant  sends  an  order  to  some  of  the 
great  marine  insurance  brokers  such  as 
the  Bradfords,  the  Tidds,  the  Hard¬ 
mans,  the  Bischoffs,  the  Dumas,  the 
Millers,  the  Robinsons,  the  Pooles,  the 


Nixons  or  Symondsons.  These  show 
the  insurance  to  be  effected  on  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  which  is  technically 
called  a  slip,  to  some  of  the  great  under¬ 
writers  such  as  the  Jansons,  the  Reisses, 
the  Becks,  the  Secretans,  the  Beau¬ 
champs,  the  Uziellis,  the  Brookings,  the 
Rougemonts,  or  the  Burands,  who  initial 
the  slip,  showing  upon  it  what  amount, 
or  as  it  is  technically  termed  “line,” 
they  choose  to  underwrite,  and  although 
a  slip  from  not  being  stamped  cannot  be 
sued  upon  legally,  yet  underwriters  al¬ 
ways  consider  that  when  they  have  once 
initialled  a  slip  they  have  made  an  honor¬ 
able  engagement,  which  they  will  not 
infringe  and  always  sign  the  policy  after¬ 
ward.  The  policy  is  prepared  by  the 
broker,  and  from  the  underwriters’ 
names  being  written  in  succession  at 
the  foot  the  term  of  underwriter  has 
arisen.  In  extreme  cases,  when  the 
broker  has  been  deceived  and  an  insur¬ 
ance  has  been  placed  before  an  under¬ 
writer,  in  which  there  has  been  conceal¬ 
ment  of  important  facts  or  fraud,  the 
underwriters  do  not  refuse  to  sign  the 
policy,  but  sign  the  policy  and  then  re¬ 
fuse  to  pay  the  loss,  and  thus  the  assured 
is  not  deprived  of  his  right  to  'sue,  al¬ 
though  in  such  cases  he  generally  finds 
that  prudence  is  the  better  part  of  valor 
and  declines  to  go  into  court. 

The  great  fortunes  made  at  Lloyd’s 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars  elevated  as¬ 
pirants  into  rivals.  The  Globe  Fire  and 
Life  Insurance  Company,  established  in 
1797,  applied  in  1798  to  Parliament  to 
repeal  the  Act  giving  a  monopoly  of 
marine  insurance  to  the  two  old  chartered 
companies.  This  application  was  re¬ 
sisted,  not  so  much  by  the  companies 
interested  as  by  the  underwriters  of 
Lloyd’s,  and  the  Bill  was  defeated  ;  but 
the  House  decided  to  appoint  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  the  Act  granting 
charters  to  the  two  old  companies,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  state  and  means  of 
effecting  marine  insurance  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Committee  held  its  sit¬ 
tings  in  February  and  March,  1810.  By 
its  report  it  was  recommended  that  the 
privileges  granted  to  .  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  and  London  Assurance  Corpora¬ 
tions  under  the  Charters  of  1720  should 
be  repealed,  but  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  were  rejected  by  the 
Commons,  because  the  House  consid- 
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cred  that  the  system  of  commercial  in¬ 
telligence  at  Lloyd’s  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  there  by  the  labor  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  and  had  been  brought  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  rendered  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  mercantile 
world. 

The  Parliamentary  inquiry  ended  in 
a  victory  to'Lloyd’s,  which  was  the  real 
supporter  of  the  monopoly  of  the  two 
companies.  This  monopoly  was  main¬ 
tained,  but  the  fierce  light  of  investiga¬ 
tion  which  during  the  discussion  was 
thrown  upon  Lloyd’s,  led  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  various  defects  in  its  internal 
government.  A  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  shared  in  these  views.  A  general 
meeting  was  called  together  in  March, 
t8ii,  when  a  committee  of  twenty-one 
members  was  appointed  to  consider  and 
recommend  sach  regulations -as  in  their 
opinion  might  tend  to  the  future  good 
management  of  the  concerns  of  the 
house.  This  Committee  recommended 
that  the  Committee  have  the  power  of 
appointing  agents  in  any  ports  or  places 
they  may  think  proper  under  such  regu¬ 
lations  and  restrictions  as  their  legal 
advisers  may  recommend,  and  that  the 
names  of  the  different  p>ersons  acting  as 
agents  for  Lloyd’s  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Committee  be  annually  published 
with  the  list  of  subscribers.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  agents  is  now  conducted 
by  a  Committee,  on  which  are  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies.  the  Underwriters’  Associations 
of  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and  also 
representatives  of  the  General  Ship¬ 
owners’  Society.  This  Committee  is 
thus  representative  of  all  interests  con¬ 
nected  with  shipping.  The  Committee 
of  1811  also  arranged  that  a  deed  of 
trust  should  be  prepared  and  signed  by 
all  the  members  of  Lloyd’s.  Thus 
Lloyd’s  was  partly  reorganized.  It  had 
been  proposed  at  that  time  to  establish 
at  Lloyd’s  a  Board  for  settling  averages, 
but  this  idea  was  not  generally  approved. 
Another  movement  in  this  direction 
about  fifteen  years  later  also  failed,  but 
gradually  the  “  Average  Adjuster”  be¬ 
came  a  separate  and  recognized  profes¬ 
sion,  although  some  members  of  Lloyd’s 
can  still  recollect  the  time  when  a  broker 
was  expected  himself  to  “state”  the 
averages  he  had  to  collect.  In  order  to 
obtain  membership  of  Lloyd’s,  a  candi¬ 


date  must  be  proposed  by  six  members, 
and  for  about  twenty  years  it  has  been 
required  that  a  candidate,  before  his 
name  is  submitted  to  the  committee  for 
ballot,  shall  make  a  deposit  of  at  least 
£5,000  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  of  whom 
one  is  the  secretary  of  I.loyd's.  This 
deposit  becomes  available  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  a  member  to  meet  his  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  is  used  under  the  control  of 
the  Committee,  who  liquidate  his  liabili¬ 
ties.  This  system  is  undoubtedly  of 
great  benefit  to  merchants  and  ship¬ 
owners,  as  it  affords  a  guarantee  of 
security  for  all  insurances  effected  at 
Lloyd’s. 

We  have  seen  how  the  new  Marine 
Insurance  Company  of  1810  was  de¬ 
feated  in  its  attempt  to  destroy  the 
monopoly  of  the  two  chartered  com¬ 
panies,  notwithstanding  the  Report  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  defeat  hindered  fur¬ 
ther  attempts  of  this  nature  until  the 
matter  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  N.  Roths¬ 
child  in  1824.  A  Bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  granting  the  monopoly  to  the 
two  chartered  companies  was  then 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 
and  was  passed.  The  Alliance  British 
and  Foreign  Fire  and  Life  Assurance 
Company  had  already  been  formed,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  the  passing  of  this 
Act  would  allow  marine  business  to  be 
undertaken  by  that  Company  ;  but  when 
this  was  proposed,  Mr.  Natusch,  an 
underwriter  at  Lloyd’s,  who  had  taken 
shares  in  the  Alliance  Company,  as  soon 
as  the  directors  announced  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  entering  upon  marine  insurance, 
proceeded  against  them  for  breach  of 
the  original  conditions  of  contract  en¬ 
tered  into  between  them  and  the  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  plaintiff  obtained  a  ver¬ 
dict,  and  the  Company  was  forbidden  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  marine  insur¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Rothschild  quietly  submitted 
to  the  verdict.  Leaving  the  Fire  and 
Life  Department  of  the  Alliance  to 
stand  as  before,  he  put  at  its  side, 
nominally  independent  of  it,  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Marine  Insurance  Company.  This 
Company  got  a  good  amount  of  patron¬ 
age  mainly  from  what  sprang  from  the 
house  of  Rothschild,  and  the  other  emi¬ 
nent  firms  who  joined  in  the  undertaking. 
Its  success  inspired  followers.  Within 
a  few  months  the  Indemnity  Marine  In- 
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sarance  Company  was  started.  In  1836, 
after  an  interval  of  twelve  years,  the 
Marine  Insurance  Company  was 
founded.  Ten  years  previously  three 
Marine  Insurance  Companies  were 
brought  out  in  the  North  of  England — 
the  'Sunderland,  the  Tyne,  and  the 
Unanimous  of  South  Shields.  The  first 
two  perished  in  infancy,  the  last  lived 
till  1861.  In  1830,  the  General  Mari¬ 
time  Insurance  Company  was  started  in 
London  by  some  merchants  and  ship¬ 
owners,  and  lasted  till  1848.  The  Liver¬ 
pool  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
launched  in  1831,  had  to  be  wound  up 
in  1850. 

The  foundation  of  the  Marine  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  finished  the  era  of  suc¬ 
cessful  joint-stock  undertakings,  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  business  of  Marine  Insurance. 
There  was  a  gap  between  the  starting  of 
the  Marine  in  1836  till  after  the  passing 
of  the  Joint-Stock  Companies’  Registra¬ 
tion  Act  in  1844.  With  this  Act  there 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  class  of 
undertaking  for  carrying  on  marine  in¬ 
surance.  Many  companies  were  started, 
but  not  all  survived.  In  1859  the  Ocean 
Marine  was  established,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  three  new  companies  on  the 
limited  liability  principle — the  London 
and  Provincial,  the  Thames  and  Mersey, 
and  the  Universal  were  founded.  The 
British  and  Foreign,  the  Commercial 
Union,  and  the  Union  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  were  founded  in  1863,  and  the 
Home  and  Colonial  and  Maritime  in 

1864.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  J.  T.  Danson,  in 
his  pamphlet  on  “  The  Underwriting  of 
1872,”  wrote  :  “  In  1859  began  an  era 
of  speculation  in  marine  insurance 
which  is  not  yet  closed  ;  and  which  it 
were  well  if  those  who  are  still  liable  to 
lose  their  capital  would  look  a  little 
closer  into  the  history  of.  Many  now  are 
the  sufferers  ;  but  few  care  to  parade 
such  experience  ;  and  fewer  still — though 
keenly  alive  to  effects,  could  say  any¬ 
thing  profitable  of  the  cause  of  their 
losses.”  The  writer  then  enumerates 
the  Marine  Insurance  Companies  that 
perished  between  the  years  1859  and 

1865,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that,  so 
far  from  being  untoward,  the  failures 
would  have  been,  ”  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  even  more  numerous. 
“  The  companies  now  surviving/’  he 
continues,  ‘‘  were  indebted  for  much  of 


their  early  growth  to  special  circum¬ 
stances  not  very  likely  to  recur.  The 
American  Civil  War  broke  out  in  April, 
1861  ;  it  soon  had  the  effect  of  transfer¬ 
ring  to  this  country  the  greater  part  of 
the  marine  insurance  in  the  foreign 
trade,  previously  done  in  the  United 
States.  The  war  ended  in  1865  ;  but 
the  old  confidence  in  American  under¬ 
writers  was  not  immediately  restored. 

It  was  not  till  1868  that  the  business 
which  had  been  driven  by  the  war  from 
its  ordinary  channels  began  in  any  great 
measure  to  return  to  them.  Thus,  the 
surviving  companies  had  the  advantage, 
for  some  years,  of  an  enhanced  demand 
for  marine  insurance  in  this  country.” 

Mr.  Danson  concludes  with  some 
truthful  remarks,  fully  justified  by  the, 
on  the  whole,  disastrous  results  of  joint- 
stock  enterprise  in  underwriting,  about 
the  constant  desire  of  shipowners  and 
merchants  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
new  Marine  Insurance  Companies,  with 
the  view  of  lowering  premiums  through 
competition.  “  Competition,”  says  the 
widely-experienced  writer,  ”  to  be  effect¬ 
ual,  must  be  constant,  not  fitful,  and  lim¬ 
ited  by  a  reasonable  regard  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  business,  not  inspired 
by  the  wild  avidity  of  the  mere  bandit. 
Less  than  ten  percent,  profit  will  hardly 
justify  the  risking  of  capital  in  such  a 
business  as  underwriting.  But  if,  in 
defence  of  an  established  business,  less 
must  be  taken,  for  a  time,  it  will  be  so. 
Company  A  may  reduce  its  profits  and  its 
dividends  to  one-half  of  the  previous, 
rate,  say  to  ten  per  cent.  This  putting 
them  all  on  the  same  level  will  bring 
down  Company  B  to  a  dividend  of  one 
per  cent.,  and  Company  C  to  an  annual 
and  serious  loss  of  capital.  Such  compe¬ 
tition  cannot  last.  What  the  insurer 
should  aim  at,  as  being  the  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  his  interest,  is  that  such  com¬ 
petition  shall  be  maintained  as  will  keep 
down  premiums  to,  but  not  reduce  them 
below,  the  point  at  which  they  yield  a 
fair  average  rate  of  profit.  To  go  lower 
is  to  insure  a  reaction,  sooner  or  later, 
and  to  disturb  the  basis  of  confidence  on 
which  all  sound  insurance  rests.  And 
the  competition  of  a  dozen  companies, 
with  the  aid  of  the  underwriters  at 
Lloyd’s,  is  quite  sufficient,  as  experience 
has  proved,  to  keep.it  from  rising  higher 
on  an  average  of  years.”  The  principal 
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Marine  Insurance  Companies  of  Lon* 
don,  twenty-five  in  number,  are  now 
connected  with  Lloyd's,  as  subscribers. 

Persons  not  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  somewhat  complex  organization 
of  Lloyd's  are  apt  to  confuse  Uoy<{ s 
Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping 
with  Lloyd’s  itself.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  Uoydt s  Register,  as  constituted 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  is  a  totally  dis¬ 
tinct  society,  with  a  separate  committee 
and  separate  executive,  although,  like 
Lloyd’s  itself,  it  would  appear  to  have 
originated  in  the  necessity  for  reliable 
information  felt  by  the  underwriters  who 
frequented  the  coffee-house  of  Edward 
Lloyd  two  hundred  years  ago.  The 
early  frequenters  of  Lloyd’s  Coffee 
House  in  Tower  Street,  and  certainly  in 
Lombard  Street,  kept  ships’  .lists  for 
their  own  guidance  ;  nor  would  this  be 
unnatural,  for  so  soon  as  the  practice  of 
insuring  ships  and  their  cargoes  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  science,  means  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessels 
were  seaworthy,  and  what  were  their 
relative  qualifications.  The  merchant 
would  not  be  willing  to  embark  his 
cargoes  upon,  nor  the  underwriter  to 
venture  his  risks  upon,  a  ship  without 
being  first  aware  of  her  fitness  for  the 
duties  required  of  her.  As  the  number 
of  vessels  increased,  so  must  the  demand 
for  shipping  registers  have  also  increased, 
so  that  all  interested  in  a  ship  could  form 
a  fair  idea  of  her  capacities.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  these  ships’  lists  were  printed 
and  circulated  about  1726,  the  same 
year  as  saw  the  first  publication  of 
UoycT s  List.  A  register,  afterward 
known  as  the  Underwriters'  Register  or 
the  Green  Book,  was  established  in  1760. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was 
established  and  supported  exclusively 
by  underwriters,  for  the  sole  use  of  those 
who  subscribed  to  it  and  were  members 
of  the  Society,  A  surveyor  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1781,  if  not  before.  In  the 
Register  for  1797  is  printed  a  list  of  a 
committee  formed  for  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Society,  one  of  whom  was 
the  chairman  of  Lloyd’s  ;  and  probably 
the  others  were  also  members  of  Lloyd’s. 
The  meetings  of  this  committee  were 
held  at  Lloyd’s  Coffee  House,  though 
the  office  of  the  Register  was  situated  at 
a  different  place. 

The  London  Committee  held  that 


London-built  ships  were  much  superior 
to  those  built  in  northern  ports.  The 
dissatisfied  shipowners  made  represen- 
tations,.but  failing  to  convince  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  1799  started  a  new  Register 
Book  of  Shipping.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century  there  were  therefore  two 
register  books,  known  as  the  Green 
Book,  which  was  the  underwriters’,  and 
the  Red  Book,  which  was  the  shipowners* 
register.  The  Green  Book  was  the  more 
popular,  since  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1800  it  had  233  subscribers,  and 
the  Red  Book  only  125.  Divided  coun¬ 
sels  caused  both  registers  to  fall  into 
disrepute,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry 
wa9  formed  which  sat  for  two  years.  In 
1829  the  Green  Book  took  the  title  of 
Lloyd' s  Register  of  Shipping,  but  this  did 
not  help  its  financial  prospects,  for  in 
1833  both  registers  were  so  much  hurt 
that  it  was  not  expected  they  would  be 
able  to  carry  on  their  operations,  and  in 
that  year  it  was  determined  to  form  the 
two  committees  into  a  joint  committee, 
and  to  fuse  the  two  books  together. 
The  first  edition  of  Lloyd’s  Register  of 
British  and  Foreign  Shipping  was  issued 
in  1S34,  and  the  classification  of  the 
mercantile  marine  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  large  committee  representa¬ 
tive  of  all  the  interests  concerned — the 
merchant,  underwriter,  and  shipowner. 
In  1845,  the  Liverpool  Register,  which 
was  commenced  in  1838,  was  amalga¬ 
mated  with  Lloyd's  Register.  No  fur¬ 
ther  change  took  place  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  until  1863,  although 
various  applications  were  made  from  the 
provinces  for  admission  to  a  share  in 
the  management  of  the  Society  ;  and 
representatives  were  admitted  from  the 
Clyde,  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  Hull,  and 
Bristol.  In  1883  the  number  of  the 
General  Committee  was  raised  from  41 
to  50  ;  the  additional  members  thus 
created  being  distributed  among  the  out- 
ports,  the  increase  ^ing  carried  out  in 
such  a  manner  as  \o  preserve  as  far  as 
possible  the  relative  strength  of  mer¬ 
chant,  shipowner,  and  underwriter.  In 
1886  the  Liverpool  Register,  known  as 
the  Liverpool  Red  Book,  has  been  united 
with  Lloyd' s  Register. 

When  vessels  get  into  distress  it  is 
often  necessary  to  discharge  their  cargoes 
and  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  both 
vessels  and  goods.  To  superintend  this 
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operation  it  is  often  customary  to  send 
from  this  country  a  special  agent,  on 
behalf  of  underwriters,  to  watch  over 
their  interests  and  to  give  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  advice  to  Lloyd's  local 
agent.  These  special  agents  are  usually 
retired  captains  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
To  superintend  the  despatch  of  these 
agents  and  to  assist  underwriters  in  all 
cases  of  salvage,  the  Salvage  Association 
has  now  for  some  years  been  in  existence, 
which  is  connected  with  Lloyd’s,  but 
has  a  separate  committee  and  a  separate 
executive.  Much  good  work  has  been 
done  by  this  Association,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  interests  of  under¬ 
writers  are  now  more  carefully  watched 
in  all  quarters  of  the  world  than  was 
possible  one  hundred,  fifty,  or  even 
twenty  years  ago.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd’s,  by 
having  to  bear  less  severe  losses  than 


was  formerly  the  case,  are  now  able  to 
insure  vessels  or  property  at  lower  rates 
than  formerly  and  a  great  advantage  has 
accrued  to  the  public  in  general.  The 
existence  of  Lloyd’s  has  a  national  in¬ 
terest.  From  every  point  of  view  it  is 
of  enormous  importance.  As  an  Insur¬ 
ance  Association  it  is  the  centre  of  the 
marine  insurance  of  the  world.  As  the 
machinery  for  the  collection  and  diffu¬ 
sion  of  mercantile  intelligence  it  stands 
unrivalled,  and  together  with  its  affiliated 
Associations  of  Lloyd’s  Register  and  the 
Salvage  Association,  Lloyd’s  forms  an 
enormous  organization  which,  through¬ 
out  the  world,  has  no  rival  and  knows 
no  jealousy,  but  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  public  and  to  bring  the 
great  weight  of  an  influential  corpora¬ 
tion  to  the  aid  of  the  preservation  of  life 
and  property  from  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
•^Coniemporary  Review. 


SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR. 


The  death  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor  has 
removed  a  link — one  of  few  remaining — 
with  the  great  literary  and  poetical  gen¬ 
eration  of  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
as  well  as  with  the  politicians  and  pub¬ 
licists  of  the  first  Reform  period. 

His  life  was  an  uneventful  one,  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  term.  The  son  of  a 
small  Durham  squire,  born  October  18, 
1800,  he  received  no  regular  education 
worthy  of  the  name,  save  what  could  be 
derived  from  association  with  a  family 
whose  bent  seems  to  have  been  distinct¬ 
ly  literary.  After  a  year  spent  to  little 
purpose  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  some 
four  years’  employment  in  a  minor  Gov¬ 
ernment  Department  (in  the  course  of 
which  his  duties  took  him  to  the  West 
Indies),  he  was  appointed,  in  1823,  to 
a  clerkship  in  the  Colonial  Office,  where 
after  a  brief  interval  he  obtained  a  post 
which  he  held,  with  substantially  no 
change  of  status,  until  he  left  the  public 
service  in  1871.  His  later  years  were 
spent  in  retirement,  mostly  at  Bourne¬ 
mouth,  where  he  died  on  March  27. 

In  the  course  of  his  long  official  career 
he  took  a  part,  often  a  considerable  part, 
in  the  many  important  questions  which 
arose  during  that  period  in  connection 
with  our  colonies,  especially  the  West 


Indies ;  and  the  opinion  which  his 
political  chiefs  entertained  of  him  is 
shown  by  the  offer  to  him,  in  1847,  of 
the  Under-Secretaryship  of  State,  which 
he  declined  in  the  fear  of  losing  his  lei¬ 
sure  for  literature.  Living  in  or  near 
London  during  the  forty-eight  years  of 
his  official  career,  with  only  one  consid¬ 
erable  absence  when  he  went  to  Italy 
for  his  health  in  1843-44,  he  had  ready 
access  to  the  best  literary  and  political 
society  of  his  time,  which  was  the  ele¬ 
ment  most  congenial  to  him.  At  least 
during  the  years  between  1834  and  1871 
he  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  known 
more  or  less  intimately  almost  every*  con¬ 
siderable  Englishman  of  the  period  ; 
and  his  recollections  and  judgments  of 
his  contemporaries  form  the  most  gener¬ 
ally  interesting  part  of  the  autobiography 
which  he  published  a  year  ago. 

He  was  almost  as  intimate  with  poli¬ 
ticians  and  men  and  women  of  the  world 
as  with  poets  and  men  of  letters  ;  and 
as  he  divided  his  social  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  these  two  classes,  so  he  devoted  to 
literature  the  part  of  his  intellectual 
energy  which  was  not  absorbed  by  official 
duties.  Literary  work  had  attracted  him 
when  quite  young.  His  first  appearance 
in  print  was  in  the  Quarterly  Review^  un- 
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der  Gifford’s  auspices,  in  October,  1822. 
His  original  design  in  coining  up  to  Lon* 
don  in  1823  was  to  make  literature  his 
profession  ;  and  he  continued  to  write 
in  the  Quarterly  after  he  had  entered  the 
Colonial  Office.  His  admiration  for 
Southey,  which  was  very  great  both  for 
the  man  and  for  the  i)oet,  was  perhaps 
the  determining  cause  that  made  him 
adopt  the  poetical  drama  as  his  prin¬ 
cipal  mode  of  literary  expression.  Isaac 
Comnenus,  his  first  considerable  work, 
w'as  written  in  1824-27,  and  published 
anonymously  in  the  latter  year,  but  with¬ 
out  attracting  attention.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  this  he  set  to  work  upon 
Philip  van  Artevelle,  a  subject  suggested 
to  him  by  Southey.  This  work,  upon 
which  his  literary  reputation  chiefly  (and 
rightly)  rests,  was  published  in  1834, 
and  had  an  immediate  and  substantial 
success  :  the  consequent  attempts  to 
make  him  a  “  lion,”  and  the  results  of 
them,  are  amusingly  described  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Autobiography. 
Eiiunn  the  Fair  followed,  begun  in  1838 
under  stress  of  personal  anxieties,  but 
finished  and  published  in  1842  in  happier 
times,  and  with  a  moderate  measure  of 
success.  The  Virgin  Widow  (1845-48) 
and  St.  Clement's  Eve  (i860)  complete 
the  list  of  his  longer  poems,  nor  did  he 
publish  many  short  pieces.  Of  his  prose 
writings,  he  selected  for  reprinting  in 
later  years  The  Statesman  (1836),  which 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  fitly 
named  ‘‘The  Minister”;  Notes  from 
Life  (reflective  and  social),  published 
in  1847  ;  two  admirable  essays  on 
Wordsworth  (1834  and  1841),  and  a  few 
others  ;  and  the  list  is  completed  by  the 
Autobiography,  published,  at  last,  in  1885. 

This  bald  catalogue  of  names  and 
dates  gives  no  adequate  account  of 
Henry  Taylor,  his  life  and  work  ;  nor 
could  even  a  full  and  critical  analysis 
of  his  writings  do  so.  Indeed  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  speculate  how 
numerous  his  readers  may  be,  now  and 
hereafter,  or  what  the  extent  of  his 
literary  influence.  In  this  case  the 
”  statesman,”  the  poet,  the  man  of  the 


world,  is  far  less  interesting  than  the 
man.  From  his  writings,  above  all  from 
the  delightful  Autobiography,  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  reader  can  form  an  image,  more 
or  less  adequate,  of  that  charming  and 
admirable  personality  which  for  sixty 
years  attracted  so  many  persons  distin¬ 
guished  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  char¬ 
acter  so  disclosed  i;  not  a  heroic  or  a 
romantic  one,  nor  can  it  claim  the 
psychological  interest  that  arises  from 
complexity  or  singularity.  But  this 
fact  makes  it  perhaps  more  interesting 
and  instructive  to  the  ordinary  person. 
We  may  discern  in  him  a  noble  sim¬ 
plicity  of  mind,  which  enabled  him  to 
appreciate  fairly  and  fully  the  merits 
and  weaknesses  of  the  numerous  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and 
which  renders  the  personal  part  of  his 
autobiography  so  attractive  ;  a  moral 
elevation  of  feeling  which  makes  his 
career,  both  personal  and  literary,  a 
model  which  most  of  us  may  well  aspire 
to  imitate  ;  and  a  solid  strength  of  char¬ 
acter  which  (like  some  rich  wine)  the 
passing  years  mellowed  and  matured, 
but  never  impaired.  These  elements 
constituted  a  piersonality  the  inner  quali¬ 
ties  of  which  were  reflected  outwardly 
in  the  dignity  of  presence,  the  charm  of 
conversation,  the  lucidity  of  style,  and 
the  charity  in  judgments  of  men  and 
things,  ail  which,  so  well  known  to  his 
friends,  others  must  be  left  to  gather 
from  his  writings.  If  there  be  any  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  society  of  a  cultured  man,  any 
profit  in  that  of  a  wise  man,  any  edifica¬ 
tion  in  that  of  a  good  man,  he  who  will 
become  acquainted  with  Henry  Taylor, 
even  through  his  writings,  may  assuredly 
count  on  pleasure,  profit,  and  edification. 
Most  of  those  who  know  his  writings 
would  agree  that,  as  a  poet  or  as  a 
moralist,  he  is  well  worth  reading  ;  but, 
be  his  merits  as  a  poet  what  they  may, 
he  certainly  fulfilled  Milton’s  require¬ 
ment  for  such  :  he  was  ‘‘  himself  a  true 
poem,”  not  a  tragedy  or  an  idyll,  but 
‘‘  a  composition  and  pattern  of  the  best 
and  honorablest  things.” — London  Athe- 
nceum. 
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BY  A  STUDENT  OF  THE  QUESTION. 


When  you  asked  me  some  time  ago 
to  communicate  to  you  and  to  your 
readers  my  views  concerning  the  con¬ 
nection  between  England  and  her  colo¬ 
nies,  I  was  unable  to  comply  with  your 
request.  1  venture  to  do  so  now,  when 
our  present  parliamentary  constitution 
is  actually  under  review.  The  threaten¬ 
ing  attitude  of  Irish  politicians,  and  the 
quiet  expectancy  of  colonial  communi¬ 
ties,  appeal  alike  to  our  legislators.  The 
whole  subject  should  be  considered  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  we  must  not  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  supposing  that  the  colonial 
aspect  is  not  so  important  as  the  Irish 
because  tl^  colonists  do  not  accompany 
their  statements  with  threats. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  our 
past  parliamentary  history  can  be  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fact  that  our  present  methods 
are  unsatisfactory  and  well  nigh  unwork¬ 
able.  When  England  was  a  kingdom, 
and  parliamentary  business  was  easily 
disposed  of  during  short  sessions,  the 
method  answered  well  enough  ;  but  at 
present  the  English  Empire  has  need  to 
rearrange  her  method  of  governing  that 
Empire.  One  of  the  leading  anomalies 
in  the  present  system  is  that  there  is  an 
utter  disproportion  between  the  various 
matters  which  are  brought  forward  both 
in  their  nature  and  importance.  A  ques- 
•  tion  of  Imperial  moment  has  to  be  de¬ 
layed  or  shelved  in  Older  that  some  local 
and  unimportant  matter  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  There  is  no  divisional  or  pro¬ 
vincial  government ;  neither  is  there  an 
Imperial  Parliament,  except  in  name. 
There  are  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  struggling  to  accomplish  what 
every  year  becomes  more  and  more  im¬ 
possible.  In  Older  to  right  herself  as 
an  Imperial  Power  (I  use  the  word  in 
the  loose  sense  in  which  it  would  be  ap¬ 
plicable  were  we  under  a  President  in¬ 
stead  of  a  Queen)  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  to  be  necessary  to  England  to  read¬ 
just  her  method  of  government.  This 
is  always  a  specially  distasteful  thing  for 
Englishmen  to  do.  They  have  an  in¬ 
grained  dislike  to  paper  Constitutions, 
and  are  willing  to  “  pull  along  any  how  ” 
rather  than  run  revolutionary  risks.  Of 


course  such  prejudice  must  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case  be  removed  by  showing  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  revolution — 
except,  indeed,  we  let  thir>gs  alone, 
when  in  a  given  time,  no  doubt,  revolu¬ 
tion  would  certainly  happen. 

The  business  transacted  in  the  House 
of  Commons  connected  with  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  capable  of  sub¬ 
division  ;  and  there  would  be  no  loss  to 
any  one  through  such  subdivision.  One 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  clamoring  for  separation  from  the 
rest— that  is,  for  practical  independence, 
with  repudiation  of  its  share  of  past  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  a  part  of  the  Empire. 
Now,  this  request  is  preposterous,  and 
will  be  refused.  But  the  request  for 
local  self-government  is  one  which  can 
be  suitably  met,  by  rearranging  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  most  ardent  friends  of 
the  Irish  Nationalists  that  there  are 
spurious  agitators  in  this  country  and  in 
America,  and  that  pretensions  have  been 
put  forward  which  no  respectable  polit¬ 
ical  leader  would  advocate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  British 
Government  could  not  grant  separation 
or  independence,  say,  to  Yorkshire  or 
Lancashire  ;  nor  can  it  grant  (and  for 
the  same  reasons)  separation  or  inde¬ 
pendence  to  Ireland.  The  demands  of 
spurious  agitators  which  are  in  too  many 
cases  the  mere  expression  of  antipathy 
or  revenge  toward  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  occupy¬ 
ing  in  any  sense  the  position  of  a  claim. 
Self-preservation  is  an  instinct  which  ex¬ 
tends  to  a  body  like  that  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  it  did 
to  the  United  States  of  America  at  a 
memorable  crisis.  But  the  humiliation 
and  ruin  of  the  .United  Kingdom  form 
the  avowed  objects  of  many  of  those 
whose  subscriptions  have  assisted  the 
return  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
Therefore,  whatever  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  sees  its  way  to  do 
for  the  better  discharge  of  its  own 
duties,  or  the  better  government  of  its 
own  people  in  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  so 
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much  should  he  done  and  no  more.  Not 
one  step  should  be  taken  in  deference 
to  those  who  seek  not  improvement  but 
the  destruction  and  ruin  of  the  British 
Government.  What  you  can  give  to 
Irishmen  in  common  with  Scotchmen 
and  Englishmen,  and  as  part  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  scheme  for  the  better  discharge 
of  its  own  accumulating  business^  will 
be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  English 
peasant,  the  Scotch  crofter,  as  well  as 
the  Irish  cottier.  And  what  will  satisfy 
the  friends  of  those  classes  in  Great 
Britain  ought  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
true  friends  of  the  same  class  in  Ireland. 
But  should  anything  be  yielded  to  panic, 
and  not  to  the  above  principle,  this  will 
only  increase  the  difficulty  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  exciting  hopes  of  final  separa¬ 
tion  which  are  not  destined  to  be  real¬ 
ized.  .It  is  quite  evident  that  if  we  take 
up  the  extreme  position  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists  there  is  no  “  Irish  nation  ” 
living  in  Ireland.  What  Ireland  is  to 
Great  Britain,  that  Ulster  is  to  the  rest 
of  Ireland.  If  the  connection  between 
Ireland  and  Britain  is  a  hardship  to  Ire¬ 
land,  so  would  the  connection  between 
North  and  South  Ireland  be  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  North.  If  South  Ireland 
would  promise  the  kindliest  considera¬ 
tion  for  the  North  in  the  future  united 
Irish  Parliament,  that  is  only  what  the 
United  Kingdom  has  promised,  and  has 
practised,  toward  the  whole  of  Ireland 
for  a  great  many  years.  The  English 
jHrople  are  fully  aware,  and  so  for  that 
matter  are  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  there  is  a  part  of  the  Nation¬ 
alist  and  insoluble  Ireland  in  Amer¬ 
ica  ;  there  is  also  a  part  of  this  insol¬ 
uble  self-isolating  Ireland  in  Glasgow, 
and  in  Liverpool  and  London.  But 
this  Nationalist  Ireland  does  not  extend 
to  North  Ireland.  It  is  not  wanted 
there,  and  ought  not  to  be  forced  upon 
it.  In  proceeding  to  improve  her  own 
methods  the  Imperial  Parliament  might 
advantageously  subdivide  the  United 
Kingdom  in  some  such  way  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing — North  British  Parliament  for 
Scotland,  Midland  Parliament  for  Eng¬ 
land,  South  British  Parliament  for  Eng¬ 
land,  North  Irish  Parliament  for  North 
Ireland,  South  Irish  Parliament  tor 
South  Ireland.  I  do  not  go  into  the 
details  of  these  divisions.  They  would 
all  have  to  be  well  considered.  Per¬ 


haps  England  might  be  advantageously 
divided  into  three  or  more  provinces. 
South  Ireland  might  also  be  subdivided 
if  it  was  thought  desirable. 

So  far  we  can  feel  our  wav  clearly  to 
the  necessity  for  Provincial  Parliaments 
for  the  management  of  the  local  affairs 
of  the  provinces  into  which  the  United 
Kingdom  would  be  divided.  These 
local  bodies,  however,  would  not  do 
away  with  the  necessity  for  a  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  would 
sit,  as  now,  in  London.  The  Provin¬ 
cial  Parliaments  ought  incidentally  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
Irish  while  they  furthered  the  due  dis¬ 
charge  of  local  business  everywhere. 
The  United  Kingdom  Parliament  would 
continue  to  uphold  the  historical  char¬ 
acter  and  discharge  the  historical  obli¬ 
gations  which  naturally  belong  to  it 
in  connection  with  its  ]>ast  position 
in  Europe  and  in  the  world.  The 
House  of  Commons  of  England  gov¬ 
erns  all  Crown  colonies  and  is  finally 
responsible  for  the  government  of  In¬ 
dia.  The  tie,  such  as  it  is,  which 
connects  the  self-governing  colonies  with 
England  is  one  which  finally  reaches  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  English  are 
proud  of  their  past  history,  although 
certainly  not  of  every  passage  in  it.  We 
often  hear  that  the  historical  House  of 
Commons  is  tenacious  of  its  right,  that 
Englishmen  never  forget  that  they  se¬ 
cured  its  privileges  at  a  great  price, 
and  so  on,  and  that  they  would  not  stand 
any  interference  even  from  their  own* 
colonial  children,  etc.  Now,  this  is  all 
eminently  true,  and. eminently  wide  of 
the  mark.  It  is  one  thing  to  speak  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  it  has  been 
in  English  or  European  history.  Eng¬ 
lishmen  have  just  reason  to  be  proud 
of  it  as  compared  with  other  assemblies, 
and  in  connection  with  the  work  which 
it  has  done.  But  all  this  has  reference 
to  a  past  condition  of  things,  as  to  Eng¬ 
land  itself,  as  to  Europe,  and  as  to  the 
colonies. 

In  its  present  form  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  the  English  House  of 
Commons  has  reached  its  climacteric, 
and  that  changes  must  now  take  place. 
We  know  what  our  Parliament  has  been 
in  the  past ;  we  know  what  Britain  has 
accomplished  in  the  history  of  Europe 
and  of  the  world.  But  what  of  the  fu- 
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ture  ?  It  would  be  preposterous  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  United  Kinf'dom  as  such, 
or  the  British  Parliament  as  such,  will 
be  relatively  in  the  future  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  We  have  to  reckon 
for  the  increase  of  English-speaking  peo¬ 
ples  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  now 
indeed  our  fellow-subjects,  but  who  may 
not  be  so  in  the  future.  The  time  will 
come  when,  as  to  population  and  ability, 
the  Greater  Britain  will  be  beyond  the 
sea.  This  fact  has  to  be  looked  in  the 
face  by  those  whose  favorite  attitude  is 
to  look  to  the  past.  If  separation  has 
taken  place  between  England  and  her 
colonies,  and  the  English  Empire  does 
not  exist,  the  United  Kingdom  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  those  days  will  have  been  out¬ 
distanced  in  the  race  by  its  own  offspring, 
and  Great  Britain,  along  with  her  near 
neighbor,  Holland,  will  have  to  compose 
herself  as  best  she  can  to  live  upon  the 
glories  of  the  past  in  a  respectable  but 
effete  old  age. 

For  reasons  connected  with  the  social 
and  political  life  of  these  islands  the 
House  of  Commons  has  changed  con¬ 
siderably  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
Every  widening  of  the  Constitution  has 
of  course  affected  the  government  of  our 
Crown  colonies  and  foreign  possessions 
by  increasing  the  number  of  their  mas¬ 
ters.  The  question  is.  How  far  is  this 
widening  to  go  ?  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  change  has  been  perhaps 
more  like  deepening  than  widening, 
for  it*  has  been  confined  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Queen  who  have  contin¬ 
ued  to  reside  in  these  islands.  Should 
widening  take  place  as  well  as  deepen¬ 
ing  ?  Are  Englishmen  who  have  gone 
to  reside  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand 
necessarily  disqualified  by  that  fact  for 
assisting  in  legislating  for  the  Crown 
possessions  of  the  Fatherland  ?  They 
have,  of  course,  their  own  local  affairs. 
So  has  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
would  certainly  not  consent  to  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  past  Imperial  obligations  ; 
it  is  possible  they  might  not  consent  to 
share  in  responsibility  for  these  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  Crown  to  any  extent,  al¬ 
though  we  question  this  very  much,  and 
think  it  worthy  of  consideration  and  in¬ 
quiry.  But,  on  the  face  of  it,  they  have 
as  much  to  do  with  what  our  common 
ancestors  accomplished  as  their  brothers 
who  have  remained  in  Britain.  They 


pay  their  share  of  colonial  taxation,  and 
it  is  equally  incumbent  upon  those  who 
remain  in  England  to  pay  the  taxation 
devolving  on  them  there.  But  if  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  stood  on  their  dig¬ 
nity  and  declared  concerning  India  and 
the  Crown  colonies  that  they  were  the 
trophies  of  their  spear  and  their  bow,  and 
that  they  wished  to  retain  full  responsi¬ 
bility  and  management  of  these  posses¬ 
sions,  the  colonists  would  no  doubt  ac¬ 
quiesce,  and  this  business  could  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  United  Kingdom  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  at  present. 

I  shall  suppose  that  it  has  been  settled 
whether  England  enters  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  English  Empire  along  with 
her  Crown  colonies  and  possessions  as 
accretions  belonging  to  herself,  or 
whether  the  English  Empire,  as  such, 
consisting  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  self-governing  colonies,  are 
to  regard  these  possessions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Crown  as  henceforth  belonging  to, 
and  forming  a  responsibility  of,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Empire.  We  may  hold  it  as  proved 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  desire  no  interference  from  Aus¬ 
tralia  as  to  the  management  of  any  in¬ 
sular  matter.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
*New  Zealand  or  Tasmania  would  not 
admit  the  right  of  Canada  or  South 
Africa  to  join  in  legislating  as  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  Tasmania  or  New  Zea¬ 
land.  So  far  with  reference  to  the  local 
governments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  the  self-governing  colonies.  We 
come  now  to  consider  the  Imperial  Gov¬ 
ernment — the  Government  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Empire — which  has  yet  to  be  called 
into  existence.  Is  it  desirable  to  do 
so  ?  Can  the  work  go  on  as  it  does  at 
present,  or  can  it  be  done  better  other¬ 
wise  ?  Is  it  possible  to  convene  such  a 
Parliament  ?  Who  ought  to  form  its 
members  ?  These  and  other  questions 
at  once  occur  to  one.  As  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  assembling  an  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  representatives  from 
the  colonies  constituting  the  English 
Empire,  no  one  can  doubt  of  this  so  far 
as  time  and  space  arc  concerned.  In¬ 
stead  of  separating  us,  the  ocean  is 
really  the  glorious  highway  between  the 
various  parts  of  the  English  Empire. 

The  history  of  the  last  few  years 
shows  that  there  are  questions  now  aris¬ 
ing  in  connection  with  our  Colonial  Em- 
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pire  which  are  inadequately  met  by  any 
existing  machinery  ;  and  these  questions 
are  likely  to  increase.  Unless  such 
business  is  transacted  satisfactorily  by 
England  and  the  Colonies  combined, 
the  latter  will  feel  bound  to  discharge  it 
alone,  and  thus  practically  assume  in* 
dependence,  which  in  that  case  would 
have  to  be  acknowledged,  and  the  colony 
would  come  to  occupy  the  position 
which  the  United  States  of  America  now 
does,  without,  of  course,  a  repetition  of 
the  miserable  history  of  its  separation. 

It  is  necessary  to  ask  if  the  colonists 
really  desire  such  close  connection  with 
the  mother  country,  and  through  her 
with  one  another.  So  far  as  one  can 
judge,  the  colonists  are  more  anxious 
for  preserving  close  connection  with  the 
English  Government  than  the  latter  has 
been  to  retain  its  connection  with  them. 
This  is  fully  shown  by  the  loyal  and 
patriotic  sentiments  pervading  all  our 
colonies,  and  especially  by  the  actual  as¬ 
sistance  offered  and  rendered  to  .Eng¬ 
land  by  the  colonies  of  Canada  and  New 
South  Wales.  This  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  colonies  for  continued  connection 
with  England  is  further  shown  by  the 
willingness  of  Australia  to  pay  for  its 
own  naval  defence,  and  by  its  expressed 
desire  that  the  management  of  this  de¬ 
fence  should  be  assumed  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  Those  who  have  written 
on  this  subject  seem  to  me  to  have  in¬ 
creased  their  difficulties  by  endeavoring 
to  adopt  something  which  already  exists 
and  press  it  into  the  service  of  the  Par¬ 
liament  of-  the  English  Empire.  And 
yet  each  one  has  to  admit  that  the  adap¬ 
tation  is  not  exactly  what  is  required. 
Let  us  look  at  the  colonial  side  of  the 
question.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
Colonial  Ministries  should  appoint  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
This  would  produce  complication,  and, 
beside,  is  not  a  logical  proceeding.  If 
a  colony  is  to  be  represented  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Parliament  the  colony  ought  to 
have  a  direct  voice  in  the  election  of  its 
representatives.  Colonial  Governments 
might  rise  and  fall  on  questions  of  local 
policy,  but  this  Imperial  representation 
should  have  its  own  election  and  follow 
its  q,wn  Imperial  history.  I  do  not  go 
into  the  question  of  the  number  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  be  sent  from  colonies,  as 
that  would  be  a  matter  of  detail. 


The  appearance  of  these  colonial  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  our  United  Kingdom 
Parliament  would  constitute  it  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  English  Empire.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  any 
question  relating  to  the  Hereditary 
House  of  Legislature,  except  to  say  that 
although  it  is  not  an  elected  body  it 
would  be  necessary  that  colonial  repre¬ 
sentatives  elected  by  the  colonists  should 
have  seats  in  that  House  as  well  as  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  otherwise 
colonial  representation  would  stop  short 
of  efficiency.  As  to  what  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  House  of  Lords  would 
be  called  the  colonists  would  probably 
not  be  particular,  provided  they  duly 
exercised  their  influence  and  ability  as 
their  representatives.  The  power  of  the 
purse — including  really  the  decision 
whether  war  is  to  be  declared  or  not — is 
the  proud  prerogative  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  This  vast  oower 
and  responsibility  are  now  shared  by 
immense  numbers  of  British  citizens  who 
formerly  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  peace  or  war.  It  was  said  that 
by  thus  introducing  the  voice  of  the 
body  of  the  people  into  the  House  of 
Commons  England  had  gone  far  to  ar¬ 
rest  war,  as  peace  was  evidently  more 
beneficial  to  the  great  body  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  war  ;  and  because  as  a  class 
they  suffer  the  most  from  war.  The 
same  reasoning  might  safely  be  extended 
to  representatives  from  our  colonies. 
Peace  and  not  war  is  their  great  desire. 
They  are  likely  to  suffer  more  from  war 
than  England  herself.  It  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  then  that  they  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  so 
vital  a  question.  In  connection  with 
the  introduction  of  new  classes  of  elec¬ 
tors,  no  tax  or  charge  of  any  kind  has 
been  imposed  in  connection  with  the  be¬ 
stowal  of  the  great  privilege.  And  so 
if  there  is  to  be  an  English  Empire,  and 
if  the  colonies  are  willing  to  contribute 
toward  the  support  of  the  Imperial  navy, 
and  to  give  men  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
mon  defence,  the  question  of  peace  or 
war  must  be  considered  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Empire,  not  merely  by 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  there 
were  a  war  or  disturbance  in  India  or  in 
a  Crown  colony,  and  England  desired 
to  retain  the  management  of  these  pos- 
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sessions  in  her  own  hand,  such  a  matter 
would  be  regarded  as  connected  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  w’ould  not  come  before  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  But  if  any  part 
of  the  Empire  were  attacked  from  with¬ 
out  war  should  be  declared  by  the  Par¬ 
liament  of  the  Empire,  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  Empire  would  then  be  put 
forth  in  its  defence,  while  the  expense 
in  men  and  money  would  be  made  to 
fall  fairly  on  all. 

As  the  population  of  the  colonies  in¬ 
creased,  so  would  their  influence  be 
strengthened  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Thus,  in  the  future,  while  there  would 
be  no  interference  w-ith  the  internal 
business  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
voice  and  opinion  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  might  be  outvoted  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Greater  Britain  on  some 
Imperial  question — say  of  peace  or  war 
— and  the  protection  and  encouragement 
which  the  United  Kingdom  is  able  to 
afford  in  the  present  time  to  a  youthful 
Empire  would  in  the  course  of  years  be 
repaid  by  the  protection  extended  to  the 


mother  country  by  her  children  after 
they  had  left  her  behind  as  to  popula¬ 
tion  and  wealth. 

In  the  meantime  Ireland  invades  the 
Parliament  and  public  attention,  and 
demands — what  ?  If  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  utterances  of  those  who  subscribe 
the  funds  in  America,  complete  separa¬ 
tion  is  the  object  in  view.  Were  Ire¬ 
land  as  loyal  as  one  of  our  colonies  she 
might  be  treated  as  a  colony.  But  this 
would  not  satisfy  the  agitators,  while  it 
would  endanger  the  credit  and  stability 
of  the  British  Government.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  Ireland  can  only  be  treated  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  England  would  continue  at  the 
head  of  the  English  Empire,  she  must 
learn,  when  a  colonial  question  comes 
up,  to  put  herself  in  the  position  of  the 
colony  in  question,  and  be  much  more 
attentive  and  solicitous  than  she  has  yet 
been  for  colonial  welfare  and  prosperity. 
And  so  it  may  be  that  in  the  path  of  her 
evident  duty  she  may  be  able  to  make 
for  herself  friends  who  will  succor  her 
in  her  lime  of  need. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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A  VERY  pitiful  attempt  to  pander  to 
the  tastes  of  those  who  delight  in  being 
mystified  has  recently  been  made  at  a 
place  of  entertainment  in  London.  The 
old  dish  of  mesmerism  was  served  up 
with  an  ample  allowance  of  American 
sauce  in  the  form  of  startling  advertise¬ 
ment.  It  might  have  been  thought  that 
the  least  result  of  such  a  flourish  in 
these  days  of  competition  to  provide 
amusement  and  distraction  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  wojald  be  a  performance  that  would 
rival,  if  not  altogether  overshadow,  that 
of  the  African  mesmerizer  Lewis,  who 
made  himself  famous  in  London  and 
Edinburgh  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
or  could  at  any  rate  be  compared  with 
the  scarcely  less  striking  doings  of  Mme. 
Card,  to  whose  magic  power  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  undergraduates  of  so 
many  generations  has  frequently  suc¬ 
cumbed.  But  the  hopes  of  the  curious 
were  completely  dashed,  and  it  would 
seem  from  the  fiasco  of  his  first  ni^ht 
that  the  “  Strange  Man  in  London  ’’^is 
probably  destined  to  be  a  stranger  still. 

Niw  SxaiM.— VoL.  XLIII.,  No.  6 


Beginning  with  a  short  address  to  his 
audience,  in  the  usual  jargon  of  the 
“  electro-biologist’’  of  the  platform,  the 
showman  soon  proceeded  to  form  his 
circle  of  sitters,  stating  that  he  was  able 
to  mesmerize  about  ten  per  cent,  of  all 
comers.  Apparent  success  was  almost 
instantaneously  attained  w’ith  the  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  almost  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  circle,  so  rapidly,  indeed,  that 
the  suspicion  at  once  arose  that  they 
were  trained  “subjects,”  whether  duly 
mesmerized  or  not.  This  suspicion  was 
by  no  means  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
these  young  men  had  entered  the  assem¬ 
bly  together.  The  operator  claimed  to 
demonstrate  that  his  subjects  could  not 
feel  by  passing  needles  through  the 
tongues  of  some  of  them  ;  and  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  well-known  exhibition 
of  mesmeric  “business”  when  it  was 
suggested  by  a  bystander  that  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the, circle  should  be  entirely 
renewed.  This  was  done  with  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  audience,  the  only  remon¬ 
strance  coming  from  one  of  the  victims 
53 
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of  the  “  influence,”  who,  while  asking 
what  was  imputed  to  him  by  the  pro¬ 
posal  made  to  change  the  sitters,  was 
promptly  suppressed  by  the  magician. 
No  result  followed  the  efforts  of  the  mes- 
merizer  on  his  fresh  material,  with  the 
exception  of  one  sitter,  who  appeared  to 
have  entered  with  the  former  set  of 
”  subjects.”  A  large  part  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  hereupon  left  the  room,  and  the 
compliant  sitters  of  the  first  circle  were 
then  recalled  to  reward  with  their  antics 
the  faithful  who  remained. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before  that 
hypnotism,  or  ”  mesmerism,”  is  the 
great  standby  of  the  modern  mystery- 
monger,  the  piice  de  risistance  of  the 
Psychical  Researcher.  It  is  invaluable 
to  all  such,  as  the  reality  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  cannot  be  denied  ;  and,  since  many 
of  its  manifestations  are  so  readily  imi¬ 
tated  or  expanded  by  fraud,  and  the  line, 
therefore,  is  so  difficult  to  draw  between 
fact  and  fiction,  mesmerism  has  been  al¬ 
ways  a  favorite  subject  with  the  genuine 
impostor,  as  well  as  with  the  credulous 
enthusiast,  who  can  never  be  satisfied 
without  an  inexplicable  residuum  left 
by  his  inquiries.  The  mesmerism  of 
the  platform  is  a  telling  example  of  that 
half-truth  which  is  worse  than  any  false¬ 
hood,  which  lives  longer  and  works  more 
harm  than  a  downright  thumping  lie. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the 
cause  or  the  meaning  of  the  hypnotic 
condition  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  most  people  can  mesmerize  some¬ 
body,  that  a  respectable  minority  of  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  mesmerized  by  some,  a  small¬ 
er  number  by  a  good  many,  and  that  a 
still  more  select  few  are  what  may  be 
called  auto-mesmerizable,  or  are  natural 
somnambulists.  The  elements  necessary 
for  an  exhibition  of  hypnotism  being 
both  impressible  subjects  and  an  operator 
with  the  power  of  impressing  them,  it 
follows  that  in  a  given  limited  number 
of  experiments  there  roust  be  many  fail¬ 
ures,  if  indeed  genuine  successes  be  at¬ 
tained  at  all.  Hence  either  to  amuse  or 
convince  a  popular  audience  it  is  requi¬ 
site  for  the  public  mesroerizer  to  resort 


to  the  help  of  accomplices  or  to  have 
ready  several  subjects  who  are  known 
to  him  as  being  easily  made  hypnotic. 
In  eithercase  the  practice  of  the  show¬ 
man  is  not  in  accord  with  his  profes¬ 
sion  ;  for  his  implied  claim  is  that  he  is 
influencing  an  unknown  audience.  And, 
although  in  favorable  circumstances  it 
would  not  often  be  difficult  for  an  ex¬ 
pert  observer  to  distinguish  between  a. 
hypnotized  person  and  one  who  is  sham¬ 
ming,  it  is  not  always  easy  ;  and  most 
of  the  experiments  made  and  permitted 
on  a  public  occasion  must  generally 
leave  the  question  at  the  very  least  an 
open  one.  It  may  scarcely  be  doubted 
that,  for  ”  a  consideration,”  a  man  could 
have  his  tongue  transfixed  by  a  needle 
without  giving  evidence  of  suffering,  as 
easily  as  many  with  good  self-control 
can  endure  the  extraction  of  a  tooth. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  clear 
that  public  exhibitions  of  so-called  mes¬ 
merism  are  generally  to  be  deprecated. 
They  serve  only  to  obscure  whatever 
truth  and  possible  usefulness  there  may 
be  among  the  facts  which  they  claim  to 
demonstrate  and  certainly  travesty. 
Hypnotic  phenomena  fare  but  little  bet¬ 
ter  at  the  hands  of  those  good  people 
who  profess  to  test  them  in  private  as¬ 
semblies,  for  from  such  circles  the  spirit 
of  healthy  scientific  scepticism  is  almost 
always  absent.  The  intimate  blending 
of  the  true  and  the  false  in  mesmerism 
lends  just  that  amount  of  vitality  to  the 
mysterious  which  is  requisite  to  give  a 
scientific  aspect  to  its  study,  and  sup¬ 
plies  at  the  same  time  the  inexplicable 
residuum  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Psychical  Researcher.  Mesmerism  will 
probably  long  continue  to  be  the  will- 
o'-the-wisp  which  lures  such  inquirers 
to  their  obscure  doom.  The  demon¬ 
strable  facts  on  which  mesmeric  mythol¬ 
ogy  rests  can  be  brought  to  light  and 
rightly  understood,  if  at  all,  by  the  phys¬ 
iologist  and  the  physician  alone,  and 
must  be  studied  in  an  atmosphere  quite 
untainted  by  the  cupidity  or  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  mystery-mongers  of  any  creed 
or  color. — Saturday  Review. 
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A  FIRE  AT  SEA.* 

BY  IVAN  TOURGUENEFF. 


In  the  month  of  May  of  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-eight  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  crossing  from  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  Lubeck  on  the  steamship 
“  Nicholas  the  First."  As  at  that  time 
there  was  very  little  railway  communi¬ 
cation,  every  tourist  took  the  sea-route, 
and  for  the  same  reason  many  people 
brought  their  travelling  carriages  with 
them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  continue  their 
tour  through  Germany,  France  and  other 
countries.  We  had  with  us,  I  remem¬ 
ber,  twenty-eight  private  conveyances, 
and  were  in  all  two  hundred  and  eighty 
passengers,  including  twenty  children. 

I  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and  as  I 
did  not  suffer  at  all  from  seasickness  I 
enjoyed  my  new  experiences  immensely. 
Some  of  the  ladies  on  board  were  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty,  and  a  few  quite  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  most  of  them,  alas  !  are  long  since 
dead. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  my  mother 
had  ever  allowed  me  to  go  away  by  my¬ 
self,  and  before  I  left  she  made  me 
promise  to  be  on  my  best  behavior,  and, 
above  all  things,  never  to  touch  a  card. 
As  it  happened,  it  was  this  last  promise 
that  was  the  first  to  be  broken. 

One  particular  evening  there  was  a 
great  gathering  of  the  passengers  in  the 
saloon,  where  some  well-known  Russian 
bankers  were  gambling.  They  used  to 
play  a  kind  of  lansquenet,  and  the  jingle 
of  the  gold  pieces,  which  were  much 
more  common  then  than  they  are  now, 
was  quite  deafening.  Suddenly  one  of 
the  players,  seeing  that  I  did  not  join 
in,  and  not  understanding  why,  asked 
me  to  take  a  hand  ;  and  when  in  iny 
boyish  simplicity  I  told  him  my  reason, 
he  went  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  called 
out  to  his  friends  that  he  had  made  a 
real  find,  a  young  man  who  had  never 
played  cards  in  his  life,  and  who  conse¬ 
quently  was  quite  certain  to  have  the 
most  extraordinary  luck,  fool’s  luck  in 
fact !  .  .  .  I  don't  know  how  it  came 


*  In  a  posthumous  volume  (“  (Euvres  Der- 
niiresde  I.  TourguenefI,”  HetzeletCie,  Paris), 
this  is  said  to  have  been  a  real  incident  in  the 
novelist's  life,  dictated  by  him  in  French  three 
months  before  he  died. 


about,  but  ten  minutes  later  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  gambling-table  with  a  lot  of 
cards  in  my  hand,  as  bold  as  brass,  and 
playing,  playing  like  a  madman  ! 

I  must  acknowledge  that  in  my  case 
the  old  proverb  turned  out  true  ;  money 
kept  coming  to  me  in  waves  ;  and  be¬ 
neath  my  trembling,  perspiring  hands 
the  gold  piled  itself  up  in  heaps.  The 
banker  who  had  induced  me  to  play 
never  stopped  for  a  moment  urging  me 
on,  and  exciting  me  to  bet.  I  actually 
thought  I  had  made  my  fortune  !  Sud¬ 
denly  the  saloon  door  is  flung  wide  open, 
a  lady  rushes  in,  cries  out  in  a  faint, 
agonized  voice,  "  The  ship  is  on  fire  !" 
and  falls  on  a  sofa  in  a  dead  faint.  The 
effect  was  like  that  of  an  earthquake. 
Everybody  started  from  his  seat  ;  the 
gold  and  the  silver  and  the  bank-notes 
were  strewn  all  over  the  cabin,  and  we 
rushed  out.  I  cannot  understand  how 
it  was  that  we  had  not  noticed  the  smoke 
before.  It  had  already  reached  us.  In 
fact  the  staircase  was  full  of  it,  and  the 
whole  place  was  lit  with  a  dull  red  glare, 
the  glare  of  burning  coal.  In  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye  every  one  was  on  deck. 
Two  huge  pillars  of  smoke  were  slowly 
rising  up  on  each  side  of  the  funnel,  and 
sweeping  along  the  masts,  and  the  uproar 
and  tumult  which  began  at  that  moment 
never  ceased.  The  scene  of  disorder 
was  indescribable.  I  felt  that  all  the 
human  beings  on  board  were  suddenly 
seized  with  a  frantic  desire  for  self-pres¬ 
ervation,  I  myself  most  of  all.  I  re¬ 
member  catching  hold  of  a  sailor  by  the 
arm  and  pledging  him  my  word  that  my 
mother  would  give  him  ten  thousand 
roubles  if  he  saved  my  life.  The  sailor 
naturally  looked  on  my  offer  as  a  joke, 
and  shook  me  off,  and  I  did  not  suggest 
it  again.  I  felt  that  what  I  had  been 
saying  to  him  was  perfect  nonsense. 
However,  I  must  add  that  everything  I 
saw  around  me  was  quite  as  nonsensical. 
How  true  it  is  that  nothing  comes  up  to 
the  tragic  side  of  a  shipwreck  but  its 
comic  side  !  A  rich  landed  proprietor, 
for  instance,  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
terror,  and  dinging  himself  down  on  his 
face  began  frantically  kissing  the  deck  ! 
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After  he  had  been  doing  this  some  time 
it  so  happened  that  the  fury  of  the 
flames  abated  for  a  moment  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  masses  of  water 
which  were  being  pumped  into  the  coal- 
bunks.  .  He  leapt  to  his  feet  at  once, 
drew  himself  to  his  full  height,  and  cried 
out  in  a  stentorian  voice,  “  O  ye  of  little 
faith,  think  ye  that  our  God,  the  God 
of  the  Russian  people,  will  suffer  us  to 
perish  ?’’  Just  then,  however,  the 
flames  broke  out  worse  than  before,  and 
the  poor  man,  with  all  his  faith  in  the 
God  of  the  Russian  people,  flung  him¬ 
self  down  again  on  his  hands  and  knees 
and  returned  to  his  deck-kissing.  A 
gaunt-looking  gener:^  kept  bawling  out, 

“  A  special  messenger  must  be  dis¬ 
patched  immediately  to  the  Emperor. 
We  dispatched  a  special  messenger’ to 
him  when  the  military  colonies  revolted, 
and  the  lives  of  several  important  peo¬ 
ple  were  saved  in  consequence.  I  my¬ 
self  was  there  in  person  !”  A  gentle¬ 
man  with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand  sud¬ 
denly,  in  a  mad  fit  of  passion,  rushed  at 
a  very  ugly  little  oil-painting  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  among  the  luggage,  fastened 
to  an  easel,  and  began  to  stave  it  in. 
It  was  a  portrait  ;  and  with  the  ferule 
of  his  umbrella  he  made  five  holes  in  it, 
where  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  mouth, 
and  the  ears  were,  exclaiming  from  time 
to  time,  as  he  accomplished  this  act  of 
vandalism,  “  What  is  the  use  of  this 
picture  now  ?”  The  picture  did  not 
belong  to  him  at  ail  !  A  huge  fat  man, 
looking  like  a  German  brewer,  wept 
floods  of  tears,  and  kept  calling  out 
“  Captain  !  Captain  !  Captain  !”  in  most 
heartrending  accents.  Finally  the  cap¬ 
tain,  losing  all  patience,  caught  him  by 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  shouted  at 
him,  Well  !  I’m  the  captain.  What 
do  you  want  with  me  ?”  The  fat  brewer 
gazed  at  him  blankly,  and  with  increased 
pathos  in  his  voice  recommenced  his 
piteous  cry  of  “  Captain  !  Captain  !” 

However,  it  was  the  captain  who 
really  saved  our  lives.  First,  by  alter¬ 
ing  our  course,  which  he  succeeded  in 
doing  while  it  was  still  possible  to  enter 
the  engine-room  ;  for  if  the  steamer  had 
kept  on  straight  for  Lubeck,  instead  of 
making  at  once  for  land,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  burned  to  the 
water’s  edge  before  reaching  port. 
Secondly,  by  ordering  the  sailors  to 


draw  their  cutlasses,  and  to  have  no 
hesitation  in  cutting  down  any  one  who 
tried  to  seize  either  of  the  life-boats.  I 
should  mention  that  we  had  only  two 
life-boats  left,  the  others  having  been 
capsized  through  the  carelessness  of 
some  of  the  passengers  who  had  stupidly 
tried  to  launch  them  without  knowing 
how.  It  was  curious  to  notice  the  in¬ 
voluntary  feeling  of  respect  inspired  by 
these  stern,  impassive  sailors,  Danes, 
by  the  way,  most  of  them,  as  they  stood 
there  with  their  drawn  swords,  which  in 
the  red  glare  of  the  flames  seemed  blood¬ 
stained  already. 

It  was  now  blowing  a  pretty  strong 
gale,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind  was 
a  good  deal  intensified  by  the  Are  which 
by  this  time  was  raging  and  roaring  over 
more  than  a  third  of  the  vessel.  At  the 
risk  of  wounding  the  vanity  of  my  own 
sex  I  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
during  this  crisis  the  women  showed 
more  presence  of  mind  than  most  of  the 
men  did.  With  their  pale  faces  and  the 
white  drapery  of  the  bed-clothes  which 
they  had  hurriedly  caught  up  when  sum¬ 
moned  from  their  berths,  they  seemed 
to  me,  sceptic  though  I  was  even  at  that 
early  age,  like  angels  come  down  from 
heaven  to  shame  us  and  to  give  us  cour¬ 
age. 

However,  there  were  a  few  men  who 
showed  some  pluck.  I  remember  one 
particularly,  M,  D  .  .  .  fl,  our  ex-am¬ 
bassador  at  Copenhagen.  He  had  taken 
off  his  shoes  and  necktie,  tied  his  coat 
round  him  with  the  sleeves  across  his 
chest,  and  was  seated  on  a  thick,  taut 
rope  with  his  feet  dangling  in  the  air, 
quietly  smoking  a  cigar  and  examining 
us  all  with  a  look  of  amused  pity.  As 
for  myself,  I  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
lower  rungs  of  one  of  the  futtock 
shrouds,  and  sat  there  watching  with  a 
sort  of  dull  wonder  the  red  foam  as  it 
boiled  and  churned  beneath  me,  wetting 
my  face  now  and  then  with  a  flying  flake 
of  froth  ;  and,  as  I  looked  down  into  it, 
I  kept  saying  to  myself,  “  So  there  is 
where  I  must  die,  at  eighteen  years  of 
age  !”  for  I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind 
that  it  was  better  to  be  drowned  than  to 
be  roasted.  The  flames  were  now  shoot¬ 
ing  over  my  head  in  a  great  arch,  and  I 
could  clearly  distinguish  the  roar  of  the 
fire  from  the  roar  of  the  waves. 

Not  far  from  me  was  silting  a  little 
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old  woman,  a  cook,  I  should  think,  be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  the  families  which 
were  on  their  way  to  Europe.  Her  head 
was  buried  in  her  hands,  and  she  seemed 
to  be  murmuring  a  prayer.  Suddenly 
she  looked  up  at  me,  and  whether  or  not 
she  thought  she  could  see  in  my  face 
the  expression  of  some  sinister  resolve 
I  cannot  say,  but,  whatever  her  reason 
was,  she  clutched  me  by  the  arm,  and  in 
a  voice  in  which  entreaty  and  sternness 
were  strangely  blended,  said  to  roe, 

“  No,  sir,  no  one  has  absolute  right  over 
his  own  life,  you  no  more  than  any  one 
else.  Whatever  form  of  death  God 
sends  to  you,  you  must  submit  to  it. 

It  is  your  duty.  Else  you  will  be  com¬ 
mitting  suicide,  and  will  be  punished 
for  it  in  the  next  world.” 

I  had  really  no  desire  at  all  to  commit 
suicide  ;  but  from  a  sort  of  spirit  of 
bravado,  for  which,  considering  the 
awful  position  1  was  in,  1  cannot  at  all 
account,  1  made  two  or  three  feigned 
attempts  to  carry  out  the  purpose  with 
which  she  credited  me  ;  and  every  time 
that  I  did  so  the  poor  old  creature 
rushed  at  me  to  try  and  prevent  my  ac¬ 
complishing,  as  she  thought,  a  great 
crime.  At  last  I  felt  ashamed,  and 
stopped.  And  indeed  with  death  before 
me,  imminent  and  inevitable — why  act  ? 
Why  spend  my  last  moments  playing  a 
comedy  ?  However  I  had  no  time  either 
to  analyze  my  own  fantastic  feelings,  or 
to  admire  the  poor  old  woman’s  want  of 
egotism  (her  altruism,  as  we  should  say 
nowadays),  for  the  roar  of  the  flames 
over  our  heads  became  suddenly  more 
terrible,  and  simultaneously  there  rang 
out  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  the  voice  of 
our  guardian  angel,  ”  You  fool,  what 
are  you  doing  there  ?  You  will  be 
killed.  Follow  me  !” 

Immediately,  though  we  did  not  know 
who  was  calling  to  us  or  where  we  had 
to  go,  up  jumped  this  dear  old  woman 
and  myself,  as  if  we  had  been  shot  from 
a  gun,  and  off  we  rushed  through  the 
smoke  after  a  sailor  in  a  blue  jersey, 
whom  we  saw  climbing  a  rope-ladder  in 
front  of  us.  Without  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  understanding  why,  I  climbed  up 
the  ladder  after  him,  and  I  verily  believe 
that  at  that  moment  if  he  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  water  or  done  anything 
extraordinary,  no  matter  what,  I  should 
have  blindly  followed  his  example. 


After  he  had  clambered  up  two  or  three 
rounds  of  the  ladder,  the  sailor  jumped 
heavily  on  to  the  top  of  a  travelling  car¬ 
riage,  whose  wheels,  by  the  way,  were 
aUready  on  Are  ;  I  jumped  after  him  ;  I 
heard  the  old  woman  jump  after  me  ; 
then  from  the  top  of  the  first  carriage 
the  sailor  jumped  on  to  the  top  of  a 
second,  then  on  to  the  top  of  a  third,  I 
keeping  always  behind  him — and  finally 
in  this  way  we  reached  the  bow  of  the 
ship.  Nearly  all  the  passengers  were 
assembled  there.  The  sailors,  under 
the  directions  of  the  captain,  were 
launching  one  of  the  life-boats,  fortu¬ 
nately  the  largest  we  had.  Across  the 
other  side  of  the  vessel  I  could  see  the 
long  line  of  the  Lubeck  cliffs  lit  up  by 
the  glare  of  our  fire.  They  were  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  mile  off.  I  did  not 
know  how  to  swim,  and  though  it  was 
probably  not  very  deep  where  we  had 
gone  aground  (for  we  had  struck  with¬ 
out  any  of  us  noticing  it)  still  the  waves 
were  terribly  high.  However,  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  caught  sight  of  dry  land  I  felt 
quite  sure  I  was  safe,  and  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  every  one  who  was  standing 
near  me  I  began  to  dance  and  to  cry 
”  Hip  !  Hip  !  Hurrah  I"  I  did  not 
care  to  join  the  crowd  which  was  hust¬ 
ling  around  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the 
big  life-boat  ;  there  were  too  many 
women,  old  men,  and  children  in  it. 
Besides,  ever  since  I  had  caught  sight 
of  land,  I  did  not  care  to  hurry  myself, 

I  felt  so  certain  I  was  saved.  I  remem¬ 
ber  noticing  with  surprise  that  very  few 
of  the  children  showed  any  signs  of  ter¬ 
ror,  and  that  many  of  them  were  actu¬ 
ally  asleep  in  their  mothers*  arms.  None 
of  them  were  lost. 

I  remarked  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd 
of  passengers  a  tall,  military-looking  man 
leaning  against  a  bench,  which  he  had 
just  wrenched  out  of  the  deck  and  set 
athwart  ships.  He  stood  there  quite 
motionless,  his  clothes  all  dripping  with 
sea-water.  I  was  told  that  in  an  invol¬ 
untary  fit  of  terror  he  had  brutally 
elbowed  out  of  his  way  a  woman  who 
had  tried  to  get  in  front  of  him,  so  as  to 
jump  into  one  of  the  first  life-boats  that 
had  foundered  ;  and  that,  on  being  col¬ 
lared  by  one  of  the  stewards  and  thrown 
roughly  down  upon  the  deck,  the  old 
soldier,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  general, 
had  felt  so  ashamed  of  his  momentary 
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act  of  cowardice  that  he  had  sworn  an 
oath  that  he  would  not  leave  the  steamer 
till  after  every  one  else,  including  the 
captain.  He  was  a  magnificently-built 
man,  with  a  curiously  pale  face.  His 
forehead  was  still  bleeding  from  the  blow 
he  had  received  ;  and  as  he  stood  there 
he  looked  about  him  with  an  air  of  deep 
humility,  as  if  he  were  asking  people  to 
forgive  him. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  had  made  my  way 
over  to  the  larboard  side,  where  I  saw 
the  smaller  of  our  two  life- boats  pirouet¬ 
ting  on  the  waves  like  a  toy- boat.  There 
were  two  sailors  in  it  who  were  making 
signs  to  the  passengers  to  try  and  jump. 
This,  however,  was  not  such  an  easy 
thing  to  do,  as  the  “  Nicholas  the  First  ” 
stood  very  high  out  of  the  water,  and  it 
required  a  good  deal  of  skill  to  jump 
into  the  boat  without  sinking  it.  At 
last,  however,  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
have  a  try,  and  began  by  standing  on 
one  of  the  anchor-chains  which  were 
hung  over  the  ship’s  side.  But  just  as 
I  was  about  letting  myself  go,  something 
very  heavy  and  very  soft  fell  on  top  of 
me.  It  was  a  woman,  who  had  thrown 
her  arms  round  ray  neck,  and  hung 
there  like  a  log.  I  must  acknowledge 
that  my  first  impulse  was  to  catch  her 
by  her  two  hands  and  to  throw  her  right 
over  my  head  ;  but  fortunately  I  resisted 
the  temptation.  The  shock,  however, 
very  nearly  sent  us  both  into  the  sea  ; 
and  in  we  must  assuredly  have  gone,  if 
by  a  piece  of  extraordinary  good  luck 
there  had  not  been  dangling  right  in 
front  of  my  nose  a  rope  belonging  to 
some  part  of  the  rigging.  I  made  a 
frantic  clutch  at  this  with  one  hand,  and 
with  this  heavy  lady  still  clinging  to  me, 
hung  there  for  a  moment,  cutting*my 
fingers  to  the  bone.  ...  I  then  looked 
down  and  saw  that  the  life-boat  was 
right  under  us,  and  putting  my  trust  in 
Providence  let  myself  go.  .  .  .  Every 
timber  in  the  life-boat  creaked.  .  .  . 
"  Hurrah  !”  cried  the  sailors. 

I  left  my  companion  in  a  dead  faint 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  turned 
round  to  look  at  the  steamer.  A  great 
mass  of  faces,  women’s  faces  chiefly, 
were  anxiously  peering  at  us  over  the 
side.  “  Jump  !”  I  cried,  holding  out 
my  arms,  “  Jump  !”  At  this  particular 
moment  the  splendid  success  of  my  dar¬ 
ing  leap  and  the  consciousness  that  I 


was  well  out  of  reach  of  the  fire  gave  me 
the  most  extraordinary  physical  strength 
as  well  as  pluck  ;  the  only  three  women 
who  could  make  up  their  minds  to  jump 
I  caught  as  easily  as  one  catches  apples 
in  an  orchard.  I  should  note  that  every 
one  of  these  ladies  gave  a  piercing  shriek 
when  she  left  the  steamer,  and  fainted 
in  mid-air.  One  of  the  hapless  dames 
was  very  nearly  killed  through  a  gentle¬ 
man  throwing  an  enormously  heavy  trunk 
into  our  boat.  I  suppose  he  had  gone 
out  of  his  mind.  The  trunk,  by  the 
way,  was  broken  in  the  fall,  and  seeing 
inside  it  an  extremely  handsome  dress¬ 
ing-case,  I  at  once  solemnly  presented 
it  to  the  two  sailors,  without  ever  stop¬ 
ping  to  consider  whether  I  had  any  claim 
to  give  away  other  people’s  belongings. 
The  sailors  with  similar  disregard  for 
the  rights  of  property,  gratefully  accepted 
my  gift.  We  then  started  at  once  for 
shore,  rowing  as  hard  as  we  could, 
and  followed  by  cries  from  the  steamer 
of  “  Come  back  as  soon  as  you  can  ! 
Send  us  back  the  boat  !”  And  indeed 
as  soon  as  there  were  only  two  or  three 
feet  of  water  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  get 
out.  A  cold  drizzling  rain  had  been 
falling  for  about  an  hour,  and  though  it 
had  no  effect  at  all  on  the  hre,  it  had 
succeeded  in  wetting  us  to  the  skin. 

At  last  we  reached  the  shore,  for  which 
we  had  so  longed,  but  it  turned  out  to 
be  little  better  than  a  swamp  of  wet, 
sticky  mud,  and  we  sank  in  it  up  to  our 
krtees.  Our  boat  went  back  at  once  and 
in  company  with  the  larger  life-boat, 
began  to  transport  the  passengers  from 
the  steamer  to  land.  Very  few  people 
had  been  lost — eight,  I  think,  in  all. 
One  had  fallen  into  a  coal-bunk,  and 
another  had  been  drowned  in  an  attempt 
to  carry  all  his  money  away  with  him. 
The  latter,  whose  name  I  just  knew,  had 
spent  most  of  the  day  playing  chess 
with  me,  and  had  been  so  excited  over 

our  games  that  Prince  W - ,  who  was 

looking  on,  said  to  him  finally.  “  You 
play  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  !”  As  for  the  luggage,  it  was 
nearly  all  burned,  and  so  were  the  travel¬ 
ling  carriages. 

Amongst  the  ladies  who  had  escaped 
was  a  very  pretty  married  woman, 

Madame  T - ;  she  was  excessively 

charming,  though  her  time  was  a  good 
deal  taken  up  with  her  four  little  daugh- 
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ters  and  their  nurses.  At  the  present 
moment  she  was  sitting  in  the  most  deso¬ 
late  manner  on  the  beach,  without  shoes 
or  stockings,  and  with  hardly  anything 
over  her  shoulders.  1  felt  it  was  my 
duty  as  a  gentleman  to  offer  her  every 
assistance  in  my  power,  and  as  a  result 
found  myself  without  my  coat,  my  boots, 
and  my  necktie.  To  make  matters 
worse,  a  peasant,  whom  I  had  been  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff  to  look  for,  and  whom 
I  had  sent  down  to  meet  the  shipwrecked 
travellers  with  a  wagon  and  a  pair  of 
horses,  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  wait  for  me,  but  set  off  for  Lubeck 
with  all  my  ladies  ;  so  there  was  1  left 
alone,  half  naked  and  wet  to  the  marrow 
of  my  bones,  to  gaze  at  the  sea  where 
our  ship  had  nearly  succeeded  in  burn¬ 
ing  itself  out.  I  use  the  word  “  suc¬ 
ceeded  ”  advisedly,  as  I  liever  could 
have  believed  that  such  a  huge  affair  as 
a  big  steamer  could  be  so  soon  destroyed. 
By  this  time  it  was  merely  a  vast  blot 
of  fire  on  the  sea  ;  a  motionless  mass  of 
flame  streaked  with  the  black  outlines  of 
the  chimneys  and  the  masts.  Round 
and  round  it  wheeled  the  gulls  with  a 
sort  of  monotonous  indifference  in  their 
flight.  Then  it  ceased  to  be  flame  and 
became  ‘ashes  ;  a  great  heap  of  ashes 
spangled  with  tiny  bright  sparks  which 
were  scattered  over  the  waves  in  long, 
curving  lines.  “  Is  this  all  ?”  1  thought, 
“  and  life  itself — what  is  it  but  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  ashes  strewn  on  the  wind  ?” 

Fortunately,  however,  for  the  medi¬ 
tative  philosopher  whose  teeth  were  now 


beginning  to  chatter,  a  second  wagoner 
arrived  to  pick  me  up.  The  honest  fel¬ 
low  extorted  two  ducats  from  me,  but 
as  a  set-off  lent  me  his  thipk  coat  to 
wrap  myself  up  in,  and  sang  me  two  or 
three  country  songs,  that  I  thought 
rather  pretty.  In  this  way  I  got  to 
Lubeck  by  sunrise,  and  coming  across 
my  fellow-sufferers  left  with  them  for 
Hamburg. 

Here  we  found  waiting  for  us  twenty 
thousand  roubles,  which  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  who  happened  at  the  moment 
to  be  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  had  sent  by 
one  of  his  equerries.  There  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  male  passengers,  at  which  it 
was  decided  that  this  money  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  women.  Our  gener¬ 
osity  did  not  really  put  us  to  much  in¬ 
convenience,  as  at  that  time  every  Rus¬ 
sian  who  came  to  Germany  was  allowed 
unlimited  credit.  Alas  !  those  golden 
days  are  over  ! 

The  sailor  to  whom  I  had  promised 
the  enormous  sum  of  money  in  my 
mother’s  name  if  he  saved  my  life  came 
and  asked  me  to  carry  out  my  agree¬ 
ment.  As  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  his 
identity,  and  as  in  any  case  he  had  done 
nothing  at  all  for  me,  I  gave  him  one 
thaler.  He  took  it,  and  thanked  me 
warmly. 

As  for  the  poor  old  cook  who  had 
shown  such  an  interest  in  the  salvation 
of  my  soul,  I  never  saw  her  again  ;  but, 
whether  she  was  burned  or  whether  she 
was  drowned,  I  am  quite  sure  that  she 
has  a  special  place  set  apart  for  her  in 
Paradise. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  “SOCIETY.” 


It  has  chanced  to  the  writer  to  read 
recently  a  number  of  memoirs,  biogra¬ 
phies  and  sketches,  all  intended  to  de¬ 
scribe  “  society  "  in  its  technical  sense, 
—the  upper  society,  that  is,  of  great 
capitals,  the  large  group  of  more  or  less 
idle  persons  which  in  every  European 
country  has  drawn  together  round  the 
centre  of  affairs,  be  it  Court,  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  conspicuous  person,  has  called 
itself  and  thought  itself  “  the  wo|ld,” 
has  given  laws  to  manners,  and  greatly 
influenced  morals,  and  in  all  ages  has 
attracted  to  itself  for  no  obvious  reason 


an  exceptional  attention  and  regard.  It 
is  not  an  interesting  study,  except  for 
an  object,  and  one  is  soon  startled  to 
see  how  little  variety  it  presents  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  read  such  accounts  with¬ 
out  noticing  that  society  ”  in  its 
limited  sense,  though  without  demon¬ 
strable  raison  tf  tire,  is  apparently  inde¬ 
structible,  or  wondering  whether,  if  in¬ 
destructible,  it  will,  as  time  advances, 
grow  worse  or  better.  The  closer  you 
study  European  history  the  more  certain 
are  you  to  ffnd  a  limited  yet  large  circle 
which  surrounds  the  centre  of  power, 
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which  claims  for  itself  most  of  the  enjoy-  corrupt  from  the  cataclysm  of  the 
ments  of  life  and  secures  them,  which  the  French  Revolution,  which  for  one  short 
millions  around  regard  with  admiration,  hour  did  completely  submerge  it  ;  it  re- 
or  envy,  or  occasionally  savage  hatred,  mains  unaffected  by  the  slow  decay  of 
but  which  itself  does  little  or  nothing  to  the  prestige  of  birth  ;  and  we  see  no  sign 
draw  to  itself  that  exceptional  attention,  that  it  is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
It  simply  is,  and  continues  to  be,  float-  progress  of  democracy.  National  pov- 
ing  at  the  top,  apparently  without  effort,  erty,  one  would  think,  would  weaken  it  ; 
and  though  rapidly  fluctuating  in  its  but  it  never  was  more  conspicuous  than 
components,  still  marked  by  the  presence  under  the  Directory,  when  nobody  had 
of  constituents,  such  as  the  great  fanii-  anything  ;  and  it  was  rampant  in  Berlin 
lies,  which  hardly  change.  It  is  always  when,  after  the  French  invasion,  fort- 
frivolous,  always  attentive  to  ceremony,  unes  were  not,  and  £ico  a  year  was  a 
always  more  or  less  vicious,  and  always  salary  coveted  by  great  persons, 
in  want  of  fresh  supplies  of  cash,  which  Will  “  society  ever  get  better  ?  Ilis- 
it  wastes  profusely  ;  yet  it  does  not  pass  tory  does  not  suggest  hope,  for  even 
away.  _You  find  it  as  poweiful  round  religious  revivals  have  only  touched  it 
Charles  the  Bold,  or  Philip  II.,  or  Henri  for  a  moment  ;  misfortunes  have  never 
Quatre,  as  round  Louis  XV.  or  Napoleon  sobered  it,  as  witness  the  history  of  the 
III.,  as  marked  in  the  time  of  Charles  French princes  and  nobles  ;  and 
II.  as  of  Queen  Victoria,  and,  allowing  the  progress' of  intelligence  has  but  made 
for  differences  of  manners,  always  with  its  amusements  a  little  more  varied.  In- 
the  same  characteristics.  All  within  it  deed,  if  we  were  to  calculate  closely,  a 
are  seeking  distraction  ;  all  are  self-  probability  would  become  visible  that 
willed  and  in  a  way  lawless,  yet  without  “  society”  might  grow  a  little  worse, 
independence  ;  and  all,  as  a  body,  seek  It  attracts  wealth  more  than  ever.  It 
money.  The  satirists  of  to-day  who  de-  grows  more  sceptical  than  it  did.  It  is 
scribe  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris  and  London  becoming  cynical  under  the  microscope 
all  notice  the  money-greed  of  ”  society,”  to  which  it  is  exposed,  its  members  feel- 
the  intrusion  into  it  because  they  bring  ing  that  if  they  are  to  enjoy  at  all  they 
money  of  vulgar  Jews,  the  taint  of  job-  must  disregard  opinion  ;  and  it  Is  deriv- 
bing  which  sticks  to  some  of  its  real  and  ing  from  the  progress  of  democracy  a 
most  of  its  factitious  eminencies  ;  but  new  and  evil  strength.  That  progress 
all  that  is  very  old.  Legacy-hunting  was  ostracizes  hundreds  who  would,  but  for 
a  trade  with  the  Roman  aristocracy  ;  it,  seek  public  careers  ;  and  they,  with 
society  in  the  Middle  Ages  hungered  for  their  strength  for  work,  seclude  them- 
grants  of  land,  heiresses,  appanages,  and  selves  in  society,  retiring,  as  it  were. 
Court  pensions  ;  the  grand  society  of  from  a  befouled  arena  to  the  drawing- 
Louis  XIV.  courted  Farmers-general  as  room,  to  which  they  bring  the  invigora- 
the  little  society  of  M.  Gr^vy  courts  tion  of  their  capacities,  and  a  new  con- 
German  and  Levantine  Jews  ;  and  con-  tempt  for  the  inferior  crowd  outside, 
tracts  were  competed  for  by  courtiers  When,  as  in  some  circles  in  France,  in 
two  hundred  years  ago,  as  ”  conccs-  the  best  circles  in  America,  and,  alas  ! 
sions  ”  and  “early  information”  are  in  one  01  two  enlarging  circles  in  Eng- 
now.  There  is  no  change  in  objects,  land,  it  has  become  good  form  to  be  of 
and  as  to  methods,  there  is  probably  an  society,  and  bad  form  to  be  of  politics, 
improvement.  Cruelty  has  been  struck  “  society  ”  gains  for, itself  a  temporary 
out  of  the  list  of  permissible  distrac-  reinvigoration.  It  has  absorbed  men 
tions  ;  sexual  vice,  if  still  a  motive-  and  women  too  good  for  it,  and  waxes 
power,  is  far  less  cynically  coarse  ;  lux-  fat  on  wasted  brains.  There  should  be 
ury  has  got  itself  a  varnish  of  refinement  deterioration  in  those  circumstances  of 
from  art,  which  is  sometimes  genuine  ;  the  hour,  in  the  cosmopolitan  character 
and  idleness,  though  still  dominant,  is  which  the  great  life  assumes — your  cos- 
broken  by  a  quantity  of  thin  but  harm-  mopolitan  usually  learning  all  vices,  be- 
Irss  intellectual  interests.  Whatever  the  caus(|  released  from  the  pressure  of  all 
change,  however,  “society”  has  lasted  national  opinions — and  in  the  growing 
on.  It  has  survived  all  political  events,  pressure  of  true  pessimistic  thought,  the 
It  emerged  smiling,  interesting,  and  thought  which  doubts  whether  in  a  world 
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like  this  the  individual  can  do  anything  many  of  our  readers  may  smile  contempt 
worth  doing  except  ransack  earth  for  of  the  opinion  ;  but  'whether  it  will  be 
dainties,  curios,  and  beautiful  objects,  beneficial  is  matter  of  speculation.  So 
or  inquire  with  a  curiosity  which  lasts  many  are  the  wealthy,  so  numerous  the 
five  minutes  whether  a  peep  outside  the  cultivated,  so  crowded  the  entertainers, 
world  is  indeed  a  possibility.  There  that  sooner  or  later  the  one  incommuni- 
will  doubtless  be  antiseptic  palliatives  cable  quality — the  old  prerogative  of 
found — war,  for  example,  has  repeated-  pedigree,  which  has  so  repeatedly  as- 
ly  been  one,  and  occasionally,  in  mon-  serted  and  reasserted  itself  in  the  his- 
archical  countries.  Court  influence — but  tory  of  mankind — will  once  more  as- 
for  those  who  reject  mere  anticipations  sume  importance.  All  the  scientific 
and  try  to  calculate,  the  signs  are  by  no  theorizing  which  now  so  influences  opin- 
means  hopeful.  The  necessity  for  work  ion  tends  that  way,  and  so  does  the  pub- 
of  which  social  speculators  write  may  licity  which  places  families  as  well  as 
come  ;  but  it  has  never  come  yet,  ex-  persons  under  a  painful  electric  light, 
cept  for  p>eriods  positively,  as  well  as  But  then,  the  growth  of  respect  for  birth 
comparatively  trifling,  the  wildest  con-  may  make  society  more  corrupt  instead 
vulsion  always  ending  all  through  history  of  better,  that  sentiment  always  develop- 
in  the  reappearance  of  the  gilt  foam  on  ing  in  its  objects  one  of  two  impulses, 
the  surface  of  the  Maelstrom,  and  wealth  the  first  of  which  is  expressed  in  the 
growing  hourly  more  secure  from  its  im-  proverb  Noblesse  oblige^  and  which,  if 
palpability  and  the  habit  of  cosmopolitan  not  a  sense  of  honor,  is  a  working  sub¬ 
distribution.  Democrats  can  seize  the  stitute  for  it,  while  the  other  is  best  de- 
noble’s  ten  thousand  acres,  but  how,  scribed  in  the  French  Marquise’s  — 
touch  the  hundred  thousand  pounds  he  “  God  will  think  twice*  before  he  damns 
holds  in  each  of  a  dozen  nation’s  stocks  ?  a  man  of  that  quality.”  Birth,  being 
Keen  and  pitiless  are  the  Irish  enemies  an  unearned  yet  potent  advantage,  either 
of  wealth,  but  they  will  not  get  Lord  compels  men  or  releases  them  from 
Dunraven's  ranches  for  all  that.  We  compulsion  ;  and  the  emancipated  are 
see  no  calculable  ground  of  hope,  unless  usually  in  society  the  bad.  The  meas- 
it  be  this,  that  society,  in  its  technical  urable  prospect  is  not  a  pleasing  one  ; 
sense,  tends  ever  to  grow  larger  ;  that  but  then,  in  human  affairs  all  prospects 
its  size  involves  intolerable  labor,  such  are  so  nearly  immeasurable.  Society 
as  Mr.  T.  Child  describes  in  this  month’s  no  longer  permits  a  man  to  enjoy  him- 
Fortnightly  ;  and  that,  as  society  abhors  self  in  cruelty  ;  and  if  that  vice,  which 
labor,  it  may  in  self-defence  split  into  lasted  ages  after  the  Roman  period,  when 
coteries  so  numerous  as  to  allow  good  it  was  a  science,  and  the  arena  was  the 
and  bad,  frivolous  and  intellectual,  alike  enjoyment  of  nations,  has  disappeared 
their  way,  and  so  become  a  microcosm  or  been  forced  into  seclusion,  why  not 
of  the  world.  That  is  happening  now  many  other  vices  ?  The  last  section  of 
in  England,  and  may  happen  every-  the  world  to  grow  better  will  '  be 
where,  though  it  is  more  checked  abroad  “society;”  but  it  is  human  still,  and 
than  here  by  the  tendency  of  the  good  therefore  subject  to  change,  which  can¬ 
to  become  “devout”  and  drop  out  of  not  be  forever  and  at  all  times  the  change 
society  altogether.  That  another  change  of  deterioration. — Spectator. 
will  also  arrive  we  feel  convinced,  though 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. 

BY  WALTER  PATER. 

English  prose  literature  toward  the  skilled  practice,  highly  conscious  of 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  itself  as  an  art,  and,  above  all,  correct, 
hands  of  Dryden  and  Locke,  was  be-  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been,  on  the 
coming,  as  that  of  France  had  become  whole,  singularly  informal  and  unpro- 
at  an  earlier  date,  a  matter  of  design  and  fessional,  and  by  no  means  the  litera- 
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ture  of  what  we  understand  by  the  “  man 
of  letters."  Certain  great  instances 
there  had  been  of  literary  structure,  or 
architecture — ‘‘  The  Ecclesiastical  Pol¬ 
ity,"  “  The  Leviathan  ’’ — but  for  the 
most  part  that  literature  is  eminently  oc¬ 
casional,  closely  determined  by  the  eager 
practical  aims  of  contemporary  politics 
and  theology,  or  else  due  to  a  man’s  own 
native  instinct  to  speak  because  he  can¬ 
not  help  speaking.  Hardly  aware  of  the 
habit,  he  likes  talking  to  himself  ;  and 
when  he  writes  (still  in  undress)  he  does 
but  take  the  "  friendly  reader  "  into  his 
confidence.  The  type  of  this  literature, 
obviously,  is  not  Locke  or  Gibbon,  but, 
above  all  others.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  ; 
as  Jean  Paul  is  a  good  instance  of  it  in 
German  literature,  always  in  its  develop¬ 
ments  so  much  later  than  the  English  ; 
and  as  the  best  instance  of  it  in  French 
literature,  in  the  century  preceding 
Browne,  is  Montaigne,  from  whom  in¬ 
deed,  in  a  great  measure,  all  those  tenta¬ 
tive  writers,  or  essayists,  derive. 

It  was  a  result,  perhaps,  of  the  in¬ 
dividualism  and  liberty  of  personal  de¬ 
velopment,  which,  even  in  a  Roman 
Catholic,  were  effects  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  that  there  was  so  much  in  Mon¬ 
taigne  of  the  “  subjective,"  as  people 
say,  of  the  singularities  of  personal 
character.  Browne,  too,  bookish  as  he 
really  is,  claims  to  give  his  readers  a 
matter,  "  not  picked  from  the  leaves  of 
any  author,  but  bred  amongst  the  weeds 
and  tares  "  of  his  own  brain.  The  faults 
of  such  literature  are  what  we  all  recog¬ 
nize  in  it  .  unevenness,  alike  in  thought 
and  style  ;  lack  of  design  ;  and  then, 
caprice — the  lack  of  authority  ;  after  the 
full  play  of  which,  there  is  so  much  to 
refresh  one  in  the  reasonable  transpar¬ 
ency  of  Hooker,  representing  thus  early 
the  tradition  of  a  classical  clearness  in 
English  literature,  anticipated  by  Lati¬ 
mer  and  More,  and  to  be  fulfilled  after¬ 
ward  in  Butler  and  Hume.  But  then, 
in  recompense  for  that  looseness  and 
whim,  in  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  in  those  "  quaint " 
writers,  as  they  themselves  understood 
the  term, — coint,  adorned,  but  adorned 
with  all  the  curious  ornaments  of  their 
own  predilection,  provincial  or  archaic, 
certainly  unfamiliar,  and  selected  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  taste  or  usages  of 
other  people— the  charm  of  an  absolute 


sincerity,  with  all  the  ingenuous  and  racy 
effect  of  what  is  circumstantial  and 
peculiar  in  their  growth. 

“  The  whole  creation  is  a  mystery  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  man.  At  the  blast  of  His 
mouth  were  the  rest  of  the  creatures  made,  and 
at  His  bare  word  they  started  out  of  nothing. 
But  in  the  frame  of  man  He  played  the  sensi¬ 
ble  operator,  and  seemed  not  so  much  to  create 
as  to  make  him.  When  He  had  separated  the 
materials  of  other  creatures,  there  consequent¬ 
ly  resulted  a  form  and  soul  :  but  having  raised 
the  walls  of  man.  He  was  driven  to  a  second 
and  harder  creation — of  a  substance  like  Him¬ 
self,  an  incorruptible  and  immortal  soul.” 

There  is  the  manner  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  exact  expression  of  his 
mind  ! — minute  and  curious  in  its  think¬ 
ing,  but  with  an  effect,  on  the  sudden, 
of  a  real  sublimity  or  depth.  His  style 
is  certainly  an  unequal  one.  It  has  the 
monumental  aim  which  charmed,  and 
perhaps  influenced,  Johnson — a  dignity 
that  can  be  attained  only  in  such  mental 
calm  as  follows  long  and  learned  pon- 
’dering  on  the  high  subjects  Browne  loves 
to  deal  with.  It  has  its  garrulity,  its 
various  levels  of  painstaking,  its  man¬ 
nerism,  pleasant  of  its  kind  or  tolerable, 
together  with  much  to  us  intolerable,  of 
which  he  was  capable  on  a  lazy  summer 
afternoon  down  at  Norwich.  And  all  is 
so  oddly  mixed,  showing,  in  its  entire 
ignorance  of  self,  how  much  he,  and  the 
sort  of  li  erature  he  represents,  really 
stood  in  need  of  technique^  of  a  formed 
taste  in  literature,  of  a  literary  archi¬ 
tecture. 

And  yet  perhaps  we  could  hardly  wish 
the  result  different  in  him,  any  more 
than  in  the  books  of  Burton  and  Fuller, 
or  some  other  similar  writers  of  that  age 
— mental  abodes  we  might  liken,  after 
their  own  manner,  to  the  little  old  pri¬ 
vate  bouses  of  some  historic  town 
grouped  about  its  grand  public  struct¬ 
ures,  which,  when  they  have  survived  at 
all,  posterity  is  loth  to  part  with.  For, 
in  their  absolute  sincerity,  not  only  do 
these  authors  clearly  exhibit  themselves 
("  the  unique  peculiarity  of  the  writer’s 
mind"  being,  as  Johnson  says  of 
Browne,  "  faithfully  reflected  in  the 
form  and  matter  of  his  work  ’’),  but 
even  more  than  mere  professionally  in¬ 
structed  writers  they  belong  to,  and  re¬ 
flect,  the  age  they  lived  in.  In  essen¬ 
tials,  of  course;  even  Browne  is  by  no 
means  so  unique  among  his  contempora- 
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ries,  and  so  singular  as  he  looks.  And 
then,  as  the  very  condition  of  their  work, 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  personal 
restraint  in  dealing  with  the  public, 
whose  humors  they  come  at  last  in  a 
great  measure  to  reproduce.  To  speak 
more  properly,  they  have  no ‘sense  of  a 
“public"  to  deal  with  at  all — only  a 
full  confidence  in  the  “  friendly  reader," 
as  they  love  to  call  him.  Hence  their 
amazing  pleasantry,  their  indulgence  in 
their  own  conceits  ;  but  hence  also  those 
unpremeditated  wild-flowers  of  speech 
we  should  never  have  the  good  luck  to 
find  in  any  more  formal  kind  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

It  is,  in  truth,  to  the  literary  purpose 
of  the  humorist,  in  the  old  fashioned 
sense  of  the  term,  that  this  method  of 
writing  naturally  allies  itself — of  the 
humorist  to  whom  all  the  world  is  but  a 
spectacle  in  which  nothing  is  really  alien 
from  himself,  who  has  hardly  a  sense  of 
the  distinction  between  great  and  little 
among  things  that  are  at  all,  and  whose 
half-pitying,  half-amused  sympathy  is 
called  out  especially  by  the  seemingly 
small  interests  and  traits  of  character  in 
the  things  or  the  people  around  him. 
Certainly,  in  an  age  stirred  by  great 
causes,  like  the  age  of  Browne  in  Eng¬ 
land,  of  Montaigne  in  France,  that  is 
not  a  type  to  which  one  would  wish  to 
reduce  all  men  of  letters.  Still,  in  an 
age  apt  also  to  become  severe,  or  even 
cruel  (its  eager  interest  in  those  great 
causes  turning  sour  on  occasion)  the 
character  of  the  humorist  may  well  find 
its  proper  influence  in  that  serene  power, 
and  the  leisure  it  has  for  conceiving 
second  thoughts,  on  the  tendencies,  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  of  the  fierce  wills 
around  it.  Something  of  such  a  humorist 
was  Browne~not  callous  to  men  and 
their  fortunes  ;  certainly  not  without 
opinions  of  his  own  about  them  ;  and 
yet,  undisturbed  by  the  civil  war,  by  the 
fall,  and  then  the  restoration,  of  the 
monarchy,  through  that  long,  quiet  life 
(ending  at  last  on  the  day  himself  had 
predicted,  as  if  at  the  moment  he  had 
willed)  in  which  “  all  existence,’'  as  he 
says,  “  had  been  but  food  for  contem¬ 
plation.” 

Johnson,  in  beginning  his  “  I.ife  of 
Browne,”  remarks  that  Browne  “  seems 
to  have  had  the  fortune,  common  among 
men  of  letters,  of  raising  little  curiosity 


after  their  private  life.”  Whether  or 
not,  with  the  example  of  Johnson  him¬ 
self  before  us,  we  can  think  just  that,  it 
is  certain  that  Browne’s  works  are  of  a 
kind  to  directly  stimulate  curiosity  about 
himself — about  himself,  as  being  mani¬ 
festly  so  large  a  part  of  those  works  ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  his  life,  uneventful  as  in  truth 
it  was.  To  himself,  indeed,  his  life  at 
Norwich,  as  he  lets  us  know,  seemed 
wonderful  enough.  “  Of  those  won¬ 
ders,’’  says  Johnson,  “  the  view  that 
can  now  be  taken  of  his  life  offers  no 
appearance."  But  “  we  carry  with  us,” 
as  Browne  writes,  “  the  wonders  we  seek 
without  us,”  and  we  may  note,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  circumstance  which  his 
daughter,  hirs.  Eyttleton,  tells  us  of  his 
childhood  : — “  His  father  used  to  open 
his  breast  when  he  was  asleep,  and  kiss 
it  in  prayers  over  him,  as  'tis  said  of 
Origen’s  father,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  take  possession  there.”  It  was 
perhaps  because  the  son  inherited  an 
aptitude  for  a  like  profound  stirring  of 
sentiment  in  the  taking  of  his  life,  that 
uneventful  as  it  was,  commonplace  as  it 
seemed  to  Johnson,  to  Browne  himself 
it  was  so  full  of  wonders,  and  so  stimu¬ 
lates  the  curiosity  of  his  more  careful 
reader  of  to-day.  “  What  influence,” 
says  Johnson  again,  “  learning  has  had 
on  its  possessors  may'  be  doubtful.” 
Well  !  the  influence  of  his  great  learning, 
of  his  constant  research,  on  Browne, 
was  its  imaginative  influence,  that  it 
completed  his  outfit  as  a  poetic  vi¬ 
sionary,  stirring  all  the  strange  “  con¬ 
ceit  ’’  of  his  nature  to  its  depths. 

He  himself  dwells,  in  connection  with 
the  first  publication  (extorted  by  cir¬ 
cumstances)  of  the  “  Religio  Medici,’’ 
on  the  natural  “  inactivity  of  his  dis¬ 
position  ;”  and  he  does,  as  I  have  said, 
pass  very  quietly  through  an  exciting 
time.  Born  in  the  year  of  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot,  he  was  not,  in  truth,  one 
of  those  clear  and  clarifying  souls  which, 
in  an  age  alike  of  practical  and  mental 
confusion,  can  lay  down  as  by  anticipa¬ 
tion  the  bases  of  reconstruction,  like 
Bacon  or  Hooker.  His  mind  has  much 
of  the  perplexity  which  was  part  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  time.  Not  that  he  is 
without  his  own  definite  opinions  on 
events.  For  him,  Cromwell  is  a  usurper, 
the  death  of  Charles  an  abominable 
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murder.  In  spite  of  what  is,  perhaps,  cerned  at  the  temporary  suppression  of 
an  affectation  of  the  sceptical  mood,  he  the  institutions  he  values  so  much.  He 
is  a  Churchman  too  ;  one  of  those  who  seems  to  possess  some  inward  Platonic 
entered  fully  into  the  An^^lican  position,  reality  of  them — church  or  monarchy  — 
so  full  of  sympathy  with  those  cere-  to  hold  by  in  idea,  quite  beyond  the 
monies  and  observances  which  “mis-  reach  of  Round-head  or  unworthy  Cava- 
guided  zeal  terms  superstition,”  that  lier.  In  the  power  of  what  is  inward 
there  were  some  Roman  Catholics  who  and  inviolable  in  his  religion,  he  can  still 
thought  that  nothing  but  custom  and  take  note  ; — “  In  my  solitary  and  retired 
education  kept  him  from  their  commun-  imagination  {neque  enim  cum  porticus  out 
ion.  At  the  Restoration  he  rejoices  to  me  lectulus  accepit,  desum  mihi),  I  remem- 
see  the  return  of  the  comely  Anglican  ber  I  am  not  alone,  and  therefore  forget 
order  in  old  episcopal  Norwich,  with  its  not  to  contemplate  Him  and  His  altri- 
ancient  churches  ;  the  antiquity,  in  par-  butes  who  is  ever  with  me." 
ticular,  of  the  English  Church  being.  His  father,  a  merchant  of  London, 
characteristically,  one  of  the  things  he  with  some  claims  to  ancien^  descent,  left 
most  valued  in  it,  vindicating  it,  when  him  early  in  possession  of  ample  means, 
occasion  came,  against  the  “  unjust  scan-  Educated  at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  he 
dal  ”  of  those  who  made  that  Church  a  visited  Ireland,  France  and  Italy  ;  and 
creation  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  As  to  in  the  year  1633,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
Romanists — he  makes  no  scruple  to  eight,  became  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
“  enter  their  churches  in  defect  of  Leyden.  Three  years  later  he  estab- 
ours.”  He  cannot  laugh  at,  but  rather  lished  himself  as  a  physician  at  Norwich 
pities,  “the  fruitless  journeys  of  pil-  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  having  mar- 
grims — for  there  is  something  in  it  of  ried  a  lady,  described  as  beautiful  and 
devotion.”  He  could  never  “hear  the  attractive,  and  affectionate  also,  as  we 
At>e  Mary!  bell  without  an  oraison."  may  judge  from  her  letters,  and  post- 
At  a  solemn  procession  he  has  “  wept  scripts  to  those  of  her  husband,  in  an 
abundantly.”  How  English,  in  truth,  orthography  of  a  homeliness  amazing 
all  this  really  is  !  It  reminds  one  how  even  for  that  age.  Dorothy  Browne 
some  of  the  most  popular  of  English  bore  him  ten  children,  six  of  whom  he 
writers,  in  many  a  half-consciuus  expres-  survived. 

sion,  have  witnessed  to  a  susceptibility  Their  house  at  Norwich,  even  then  an 
in  the  English  inind  itself,  in  spite  of  old  one  it  would  seem,  must  have  grown, 
the  Reformation,  to  what  is  affecting  in  through  long  years  of  acquisition,  into 
religious  ceremony.  Only,  in  religion  an  odd  cabinet  of  antiquities— antiquities 
as  in  politics,  Browne  had  no  turn  for  properly  so  called  ;  his  old  Roman,  or 
disputes  ;  was  suspicious  of  them,  in-  Romanized,  British  urns,  from  Walsing- 
deed  ;  knowing,  as  he  says  with  true  ham  or  Brampton,  for  instance  ;  and 
acumen,  that  “  a  man  may  be  in  as  just  those  natural  objects  which  he  studied 
possession  of  truth  as  of  a  city,  and  yet  somewhat  in  the  temper  of  a  curiosity- 
be  forced  to  surrender,”  even  in  con-  hunter  or  antiquary.  In  one  of  the  old 
troversies  not  necessarily  maladroit — an  churchyards  of  Norwich  he  makes  the 
image  in  which  we  may  trace  a  little  con-  first  discovery  of  adtpocere,  of  which  grim 
temporary  coloring.  substance  “  a  portion  still  remains  with 

The  “  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  Errors  ”  him.”  For  his  multifarious  experiments 
was  published  in  the  year  1646  ;  a  year  he  must  have  had  his  laboratory.  The 
which  found  him  very  hard  on  “the  old  window-stanchions  had  become  mag- 
vulgar.”  His  suspicion  in  the  abstract  netic,  proving,  as  he  thinks,  that  iron 
of  what  Bacon  calls  Idola  Fori,  the  “  acquires  verticity  ”  from  long  lying  in 
Idols  of  the  Market-place,  takes  a  special  one  position.  Once  we  find  him  re-til- 
emphasis  from  the  course  of  events  ing  the  place.  It  was  then,  perhaps, 
about  him;  “being  erroneous  in  their  that  he  made  the  observation  that  bricks 
single  numbers,  once  huddled  together  and  tiles  also  acquire  “  magnetic  al- 
they  will  be  error  itself.”  And  yet,  con-  licieucy  ’  ’ — one’s  whole  house,  one  might 
gruonsly  with  a  dreamy  sweetness  of  fancy  ;  as  indeed,  he  holds  the  earth 
character  we  may  find  expressed  in  his  itself  to  be  a  vast  lodestone. 
very  features,  seems  not  greatly  con-  The  very  faults  of  his  literary  work, 
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its  desultoriness,  the  time  it  costs  his  comes  on  the  scene.  Son  of  the  unfort-  f 

readers,  that  slow  Latinity  which  John-  unate  young  Everajjl^  Digby  who  perished  ^ 

son  imitated  from  him,  those  lengthy,  on  the  scaffold  for  some  half-hearted 
leisurely  terminations  which  busy  pos-  participation  in  the  gunpowder  plot,  i| 

terity  will  abbreviate,  all  breathe  of  the  Kenelm  Digby,  brought  up  in  the  re-  | 

long  quiet  of  the  place.  Yet  he  is  by  formed  religion,  had  returned  in  man-  I 

no  means  indolent.  Beside  wide  book-  hood  to  the  religion  of  his  father.  In  I 

learning,  experimental  research  at  home,  his  intellectual  composition  he  had,  in  ' 

and  indefatigable  observation  in  the  open  common  with  Browne,  a  scientific  in-  j 

air,  he  prosecutes  the  ordinary  duties  of  terest,  oddly  tinged  with  both  poetry  | 

a  physician  ;  contrasting  himself  indeed  and  scepticism  ;  he  had  also  a  strong  I 

with  other  students,  '*  whose  quiet  and  sympathy  with  religious  reaction,  and  a  I 

unmolested  doors  afford  no  such  distrac-  more  than  sentimental  love  for  a  seem  ] 

tions.”  To  most  men  of  mind  sensitive  ingly  vanishing  age  of  faith,  which  he,  j 

as  his,  his  chosen  studies  would  have  for  one,  would  not  think  of  as  vanishing.  | 

seemed  full  of  melancholy,  turning  al-  A  copy  of  that  surreptitious  edition  of 

ways,  as  they  did,  upon  death  and  decay,  the  “  Religio  Medici”  found  him  a 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  life  should  be  prisoner  on  suspicion  of  a  too  active  ■; 

something  of  a  ”  meditation  upon  royalism,  and  with  much  time  on  his  | 

death”  :  to  many,  certainly,  Browne's  hands.  The  Roman  Catholic,  although,  • 

would  have  seemed  too  like  a  life-long  secure  in  his  definite  orthodoxy,  he  finds 

following  of  one’s  own  funeral.  A  true  himself  indifferent  on  many  points  (on 

museum  is  seldom  a  cheerful  place — •  the  reality  of  witchcraft,  for  instance), 

oftenest  induces  the  feeling  that  nothing  on  which  Browne’s  more  timid,  person- 

could  ever  have  been  young  ;  and  to  ally-grounded  faith  might  indulge  no 

Browne  the  whole  world  is  a  museum  ;  scepticism,  forced  himself,  nevertheless, 

all  the  grace  and  beauty  it  has  being  of  to  detect  a  vein  of  rationalism  in  a  book 

a  somewhat  mortified  kind.  Only,  for  which  on  the  whole  much  attracted  him, 

him  (poetic  dream,  or  philosophic  appre-  and  hastily  put  forth  his  ”  animadver- 

hension,  it  was  this  which  never  failed  sions”  upon  it.  Browne,  with  all  his 

to  evoke  his  wonderful  genius  for  exqui-  distaste  for  controversy,  thus  found 

sitely  impassioned  speech),  over  all  those  himself  committed  to  a  dispute,  and  his  j 

ugly  anatomical  preparations,  as  though  reply  came  with  the  correct  edition  of  I 

over  miraculous  saintly  relics,  there  was  the  ”  Religio  Medici  ”  published  at  last 

the  perpetual  flicker  of  a  surviving  spirit-  with  his  name.  There  have  been  many  j 

ual  ardency,  one  day  to  reassert  itself —  efforts  to  formulate  the  religion  of  a  lay-  1 

stranger  far  than  any  fancied  odylic  man,  which  might  be  rightly  understood,  ^ 

gravelights  !  perhaps,  as  something  more  than  what 

When  Browne  settled  at  Norwich,  is  called  natural,  yet  less  than  ecclesi-  j 

being  then  about  thirty-six  years  old,  he  astical,  or  “professional”  religion, 

had  already  completed  the  “  Religio  Though  its  habitual  mode  of  conceiving 
Medici  ”  ;  a  desultory  collection  of  ob-  experience  is  on  a  different  plan,  yet  it 
servations  designed  for  himself  only  and  would  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the 
a  few  friends,  at  all  events  with  no  pur-  traditional  interpretation  of  that  experi- 
pose  of  immediate  publication.  It  had  ence,  generally  and  by  implication  ; 
been  lying  by  him  tor  seven  years,  cir-  only,  with  a  marked  reserve  as  to  relig- 
culating  privately  in  his  own  extraordi-  ious  particulars,  both  of  thought  and  lan- 
narily  perplexed  manuscript,  or  in  manu-  guage,  out  of  a  real  reverence  or  awe,  as 
script  copies,  when,  in  1642,  an  incor-  proper  only  for  a  special  place.  Such  is 
rect  printed  version  from  one  of  those  the  lay  religion,  as  we  may  find  it  in 
copies,  ”  much  corrupted  by  transcrip-  Addison,  in  Gray,  in  Thackeray  ;  and 
tion  at  various  hands,”  appeared  anony-  there  is  something  of  a  concession — a 
mously.  Browne,  decided  royalist  as  he  concession  on  second  thoughts — about 
was,  in  spite  of  seeming  indifference,  it.  Browne’s  “  Religio  Medici  ”  is  de¬ 
connects  this  circumstance  with  the  un-  signed  as  the  expression  of  a  mind  more 
scrupulous  use  of  the  press  for  political  difficult  of  belief  than  that  of  the  mere 
purposes,  and  especially  against  the  king  “  layman  ”  ;  it  is  meant  for  the  religion 
at  that  time.  Just  here  a  romantic  figure  of  the  man  of  science.  Actually,  it  is 
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something  less  to  the  point,  in  any 
balancing  of  the  religious  against  the 
worldly  view  of  things,  than  the  proper 
religion  of  a  layman.  For  Browne,  in 
spite  of  his  profession  of  boisterous 
doubt,  has  no  real  difficulties,  and  his 
religion  certainly  nothing  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  concession.  He  holds  that  there 
has  never  existed  an  atheist.  Not  that 
he  is  credulous  ;  but  that  his  religion  is 
but  the  correlative  of  himself,  his  pecul¬ 
iar  character  and  education,  a  religion 
of  manifold  association.  For  him  the 
wonders  of  religion,  its  supernatural 
events  or  agencies,  are  almost  natural 
facts  or  processes.  “  Even  in  this 
material  fabric,  the  spirits  walk  as  freely 
exempt  from  the  affection  of  time,  place 
and  motion  as  beyond  the  extrcmest  cir¬ 
cumference.  ”  Had  not  Divine  inter¬ 
ference  designed  to  raise  the  dead,  nat¬ 
ure  herself  is  in  act  to  do  it, — to  lead 
out  the  “incinerated”  soul  from  the 
retreats  of  her  dark  laboratory.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Browne  has  not,  like  Pascal,  made 
the  “  great  resolution,”  by  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  it  is  just  in  the  contrast  of  the 
moral  world  to  the  world  with  which 
science  deals  that  religion  finds  its  proper 
basis.  It  is  from  the  homelessness  of 
the  world  which  science  analyses  so  vic¬ 
toriously,  its  dark  unspirituality  wherein 
the  soul  he  is  conscious  of  seems  such  a 
stranger,  that  Pascal  “  turns  again  to 
his  rest,”  in  the  conception  of  a  world 
of  wholly  reasonable  agencies.  For 
Browne,  on  the  contrary,  the  light  is 
full,  design  everywhere  obvious,  its  con¬ 
clusion  easy  to  draw,  all  small  and  great 
things  marked  clearly  with  the  signature 
of  the  “  Word.”  The  adhesion,  the 
difficult  adhesion,  of  men  such  as  Pascal 
is  an  immense  contribution  to  contro¬ 
versy  ;  the  concession,  again,  of  a  man 
like  Addison  of  great  significance  there. 
But  in  the  adhesion  of  Browne,  in  spite 
of  his  crusade  against  "  vulgar  errors," 
there  is  no  real  significance.  The  "  Re- 
ligio  Medici”  is  a  contribution,  not  to 
faith,  but  to  piety  ;  a  refinement  and 
correction,  such  as  piety  often  stands  in 
need  of  ;  a  help,  not  so  much  to  relig¬ 
ious  belief  in  a  world  of  doubt,  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  religious  mood  amid 
the  interests  of  a  secular  calling. 

From  about  this  time  Browne  s  letters 
afford  a  pretty  clear  view  of  his  life  as  it 
went  on  in  the  house  at  Norwich.  Many 


of  these  letters  represent  him  in  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  singular  men  who 
shared  his  own  half-poetic,  half-scientific 
turn  of  mind,  with  that  impressibility 
toward  what  one  might  call  the  thau- 
maturgic  elements  in  nature,  which  has 
often  made  men  dupes,  and  which  is 
certainly  an  element  in  the  somewhat 
atrabiliar  mental  complexion  of  that  age 
in  England.  He  corresponds  seriously 
with  William  Lily,  the  astrologer  ;  is 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Lee,  who  had  some 
connection  w’ith  Norwich,  and  has 
”  often  heard  him  affirm,  sometimes  with 
oaths,  that  he  had  seen  transmutation  of 
pewter  dishes  and  flagons  into  silver  (at 
least),  which  the  goldsmiths  at  Prague 
bought  of  him.”  Browne  is  certainly  an 
honest  investigator  ;  but  it  is  still  with  a 
faint  hope  of  something  like  that  upon 
fitting  occasion,  and  on  the  alert  always 
for  surprises  in  nature  (as  if  nature  had 
a  rhetoric,  at  times,  to  deliver  to  us,  like 
those  sudden  and  surprising  flowers  of 
his  own  poetic  style),  that  he  listens  to 
her  every-day  talk  so  attentively.  Of 
strange  animals,  strange  cures,  and  the 
like,  his  correspondence  is  full.  The 
very  errors  he  combats  are,  of  course, 
the  curiosities  of  error, — those  fascinat¬ 
ing,  irresistible,  popular  errors,  which 
various  kinds  of  people  have  insisted  on 
gliding  into  because  they  like  them. 
Even  his  heresies  were  old  ones, — the 
very  fossils  of  capricious  opinion. 

It  is  as  an  industrious  local  naturalist 
that  Browne  comes  before  us  first,  full 
of  the  fantastic  minute  life  in  the  fens 
and  “Broads”  around  Norwich,  its 
various  marsh  and  sea  birds.  He  is 
something  of  a  vivisectionist  also,  which 
may  not  surprise  us  in  an  age  w'hich,  for 
the  propagation  of  truth,  was  ready  to 
cut  off  men's  ears.  He  finds  one  day 
“  a  Scarabaus  capricornus  odor^tus” 
which  he  takes  “  to  be  mentioned  by 
Monfetus,  folio  150.  He  saith,  *  Nucem 
moschatam  et  cinnamomum  vere  spirat ' 
— to  me  it  smelt  like  roses,  santalum,  and 
ambergris.”  “  Muse  a  tuliparum  mos- 
chata,''  again,  "is  a  small  bee-like  fly 
of  an  excellent  fragrant  odor,  which  I 
have  often  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flowers  of  tulips."  Is  this  within  the 
experience  of  modern  entomologists  ? 

The  “  Garden  of  Cyrus,”  though  it 
ends  indeed  with  a  passage  of  wonderful 
felicity,  certainly  emphasizes  (to  say  the 
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least)  the  defects  of  Browne’s  literary 
good  qualities.  His  chimeric  fancy  car¬ 
ries  him  here  into  a  kind  of  frivolous¬ 
ness,  as  if  he  felt  almost  too  safe  with 
his  public,  and  were  himself  not  quite 
serious,  or  dealing  fairly  with  it  ;  and 
with  a  writer  such  as  Browne  levity  must 
of  necessity  be  a  little  ponderous.  Still, 
like  one  of  those  stiff  gardens,  half-way 
between  the  mediaeval  garden  and  the 
true  “  English  ”  garden  of  'I'emple  or 
Walpole,  actually  to  be  seen  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  some  of  the  conventional  por¬ 
traits  of  that  day,  the  fantasies  of  this 
indescribable  exposition  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  quincunx  form  part  of  the  com¬ 
plete  portrait  of  Browne  himself  ;  and  it 
is  in  connection  with  it  that,  once  or 
twice,  the  quaintly  delightful  pen  of 
Evelyn  comes  into  the  correspondence 
in  connection  with  the  “  hortulane  pleas¬ 
ure.”  "  Norwich,”  he  writes  to  Browne, 
“is  a  place,  I  understand,  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  flowery  part.”  Professing 
himself  a  believer  in  the  operation  “  of 
the  air  and  genius  of  gardens  upon  human 
spirits,  toward  virtue  and  sanctity,”  he 
is  all  for  natural  gardens  as  against 
“  those  which  appear  like  gardens  of 
paste-board  and  march-pane,  and  smell 
more  of  paint  than  of  flowers  and  ver¬ 
dure.”  Browne  is  in  communication  also 
with  Ashmole  and  Dugdale,  the  famous 
antiquaries  ;  to  the  latter  of  whom,  who 
had  written  a  work  on  the  history  of  the 
embanking  of  fens,  he  communicates 
the  discovery  of  certain  coins,  on  apiece 
of  ground,  “  in  the  nature  of  an  island 
in  the  fens.” 

Far  more  interesting  certainly  than 
those  curious  scientiflc  letters  is  Browne’s 
“  domestic  corresppndence.”  Dobson, 
Charles  the  First’s”  English  Tintoret,” 
would  seem  to  have  painted  a  life-size 
picture  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  his 
family,  after  the  manner  of  ihose  big, 
urbane,  family  groups,  then  coming  into 
fashion  with  the  Dutch  Masters.  Of 
such  a  portrait  nothing  is  now  known. 
But  in  these  old-fashioned,  affectionate 
letters,  transmitted  often,  in  those  troub¬ 
lous  times,  with  so  much  difhculty,  we 
have  what  is  almost  as  graphic  ;  a  numer¬ 
ous  group,  in  which,  although  so  many 
of  Browne’s  children  died  young,  he  was 
happy  ;  with  Dorothy  Browne,  occasion¬ 
ally  adding  her  charming,  ill-spelt  post¬ 
scripts  to  her  husband’s  letters  ;  the  re¬ 


ligious  daughter  who  goes  to  daily  pray¬ 
ers  after  the  Restoration,  which  brought 
Browne  the  honor  of  knighthood  ;  and, 
above  all,  two  Toms,  son  and  grandson 
of  Sir  Thomas,  the  third  Tom  being  the 
son  of  Dr.  Edward  Browne,  now  be¬ 
come  distinguished  as  a  physician  in 
London  (he  attended  John,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  in  his  last  illness  at  Wood- 
stock),  and  sharing  his  father’s  studies  ; 
and  his  childish  existence,  as  he  lives 
away  from  his  proper  home  in  London, 
in  the  old  house  at  Norwich,  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  we  see  like  a  thing  of 
to-day. 

At  first  the  two  brothers,  Edward  and 
Thomas  (the  elder),  are  together  in 
everything.  Then  Edward  goes  abroad 
for  his  studies,  and  Thomas,  quite  early, 
into  the  navy,  where  he  certainly  de¬ 
velops  into  a  wonderfully  gallant  figure  ; 
passing  away,  however,  from  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  it  is  uncertain  how,  before 
he  was  of  full  age.  From  the  first  he  is 
understood  to  be  a  lad  of  parts.  “If 
you  practice  to  write,  you  will  have  a 
good  pen  and  style  and  a  delightful, 
boyish  journal  of  his  remains  describing 
a  tour  the  two  brothers  made  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1662,  among  the  Derbyshire 
hills.  ”  I  received  your  two  last  let¬ 
ters,  ”  he  writes  to  his  father  from  aboard 
the  “Marie  Rose,”  “and  give  you 
many  thanks  for  the  discourse  you  sent 
me  out  of  Vossius  :  De  motu  marium  et 
ventorum.  It  seemed  very  hard  to  me 
at  first  ;  but  I  have  now  beaten  it,  and 
I  wish  1  had  the  book.”  His  father  is 
pleased  to  think  that  he  is  ”  like  to  pro¬ 
ceed  not  only  a  good  navigator,  but  a 
good  scholar  ”  :  and  he  finds  the  much- 
exacting,  old-classical  prescription  for 
the  brave  man  fulfilled  in  him.  On  July 
i6lh,  1666,  the  young  man  writes — still 
from  the  ”  Marie  Rose  ”  : — 

“  If  it  were  possible  to  get  an  opportunity  to 
send  as  often  as  I  am  desirous  to  write,  you 
should  hear  more  often  from  me,  being  now  so 
near  the  grand  action,  from  which  I  would  by 
no  means  be  absent.  I  extremely  long  for  that 
thundering  day  :  wherein  I  hope  you  shall  hear 
we  have  behaved  ourselves  like  men,  and  to 
the  honor  of  our  country.  I  thank  you  for  your 
directions  for  my  cars  against  the  noise  of  the 
guns,  but  I  have  found  that  I  could  endure  it ; 
nor  is  it  so  intolerable  as  most  conceive  ;  espe¬ 
cially  when  men  are  earnest,  and  intent  u|>on 
their  business,  unto  whom  muskets  sound  but 
like  popguns.  It  is  impossible  to  express  unto 
another  how  a  smart  sea-fight  elevates  the 
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spirits  of  a  man  and  makes  him  despise  all 
dangers.  In  and  after  all  sea-fights,  1  have 
been  very  thirsty.  .  .  .” 

He  died,  as  I  said,  early  in  life.  We 
only  hear  of  him  later  in  connection  with 
a  trait  of  character  observed  in  Tom  the 
grandson,  whose  winning  ways,  and 
tricks  of  bodily  and  mental  growth,  are 
duly  recorded  in  these  letters  :  the  reader 
will,  I  hope,  pardon  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  them  : 

‘‘  Little  Tom  is  lively.  .  .  .  She  or  Frank  is 
fayne  sometimes  to  play  him  asleep  with  a  fiddle. 
When  we  send  away  our  letters  he  scribbles  a 
paper  and  will  have  it  sent  to  his  sister,  and 
saith  she  doth  not  know  how  many  fine  things 
there  are  in  Norwich.  .  .  .  He  delights  his 
grandfather  when  he  comes  home.” 

Tom  gives  you  many  thanks  for  his 
clothes”  (from  London).  “He  has  appeared 
very  fine  this  King’s  day  with  them.” 

"  Tom  presents  his  duty.  A  gentleman  at 
our  election  asked  Tom  who  hee  was  for  7  and 
he  answered,  '  For  all  four.'  The  gentleman 
replied  that  he  answered  like  a  physician’s  son.” 

“  Turn  would  have  his  grandmother,  his 
Aunt  Hetty,  and  Frank,  valentines  :  but  hee 
conditioned  with  them  that  they  should  give 
him  nothing  of  any  kind  that  hee  had  ever  had 
or  seen  before.” 

“  Tom  is  just  now  gone  to  see  two  bears 
which  are  to  be  shown.”  ”  Tom,  his  duty. 
He  is  begging  books  and  reading  of  them.” 
”  The  players  are  at  the  Red  Lion  hard  by  ; 
and  Tom  goes  sometimes  to  see  a  play.” 

And  then  one  day  he  stirs  old  memo¬ 
ries  : 

“  The  fairings  were  welcome  to  Tom.  He 
finds  about  the  house  divers  things  that  were 
your  brother’s  ”  (the  late  Edward’s),  "  and 
Betty  sometimes  tells  him  stories  about  him, 
so  that  he  was  importunate  with  her  to  write 
his  life  in  a  quarter  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 
read  it  unto  him,  and  will  have  still  some  more 
added.” 

”  Just  as  I  am  writing”  (learnedly  about  a 
comet,  Jan.  7th.  1680-1)  “  Tom  comes  and  tells 
me  the  blazing  star  is  in  the  yard,  and  calls  me 
to  see  it.  It  was  but  dim,  and  the  sky  not 
clear.  ...  I  am  very  sensible  of  this  sharp 
weather.” 

He  seems  to  have  come  to  no  good 
end,  riding  forth  one  stormy  night. 
Requiescat  in  pace  ! 

Of  this  long,  leisurely  existence  the 
chief  events  were  Browne’s  rare  literary 
publications  ;  some  of  his  writings  indeed 
having  been  left  unprinted  till  after  his 
death  ;  while  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
issue  of  everyone  of  them  there  is  some¬ 
thing  accidental,  as  if  the  world  might 
have  missed  it  altogether.  Even  the 
“  Discourse  of  Vulgar  Errors,”  the 
longest  and  most  elaborate  of  his  works, 


is  entirely  discursive  and  occasional, 
coming  to  an  end  with  no  natural  con¬ 
clusion,  but  only  because  the  writer 
chose  to  leave  off  just  there  ;  and  few  • 
probably  have  been  the  readers  of  the 
book  as  a  consecutive  whole.  At  times 
indeed  we  seem  to  have  in  it  observa- 
tfons  only,  or  notes,  preliminary  to  some 
more  orderly  composition.  Dip  intb  it  : 
read,  for  instance,  the  chapter  ”  Of  the 
Ring-finger,”or  the  chapters  ”  Of  the 
Long  Life  of  the  Deer,”  and  on  the 
”  Pictures  of  Mermaids,  Unicorns,  and 
some  Others,”  and  the  part  will  certain¬ 
ly  seem  more  than  the  whole.  Try  to 
read  it  through,  and  you  will  soon  feel 
cloyed  ;  miss,  very  likely,  its  real  worth 
to  the  fancy — the  literary  fancy,  which 
finds  its  pleasure  in  inventive  word  and 
phrase  ;  and  become  dull  to  the  really 
vivid  beauties  of  a  book  so  lengthy,  but 
with  no  real  evolution.  Though  there 
are  words,  phrases,  constructions  in¬ 
numerable,  which  remind  one  how  much 
the  work  initiated  in  France,  by  Madame 
de  Rambouillet — work,  done  for  Eng¬ 
land,  we  may  think  perhaps  imperfectly, 
in  the  next  century  by  Johnson  and 
others — was  really  needed ;  yet  the 
capacities  of  Browne’s  manner  of  writ¬ 
ing,  coming  as  it  did  so  directly  from 
the  man,  are  felt  even  in  his  treatment 
of  matters  of  science.  As  with  Buffon, 
his  full,  ardent,  sympathetic  vocabulary, 
the  poetry  of  his  language,  a  poetry  in¬ 
herent  in  its  elementary  particles — the 
word,  the  epithet — helps  to  keep  his  eye, 
and  the  eye  of  the  reader,  on  the  object 
before  it,  and  conduces  directly  to  the 
purpose  of  the  naturalist,  the  observer. 

But,  only  one  half  observation,  its 
other  half  very  out-of-the-way  book-lore, 
this  book  displays  Browne  still  in  the 
character  of  the  antiquary,  as  that  age 
understood  him.  He  is  a  kind  of  Elias 
Ashmole,  dealing  with  natural  objects  ; 
which  are  for  him,  in  the  first  place,  and 
apart  from  the  remote  religious  hints  and 
intimations  they  carry  with  them,  curiosi¬ 
ties.  He  seems  to  have  no  true  sense 
of  natural  law,  as  Bacon  understood  it ; 
nor  even  of  that  immanent  reason  in  the 
natural  world,  which  the  Platonic  tradi¬ 
tion  supposes.  “  Things  are  really 
true,”  he  says,  ”  as  they  correspond 
unto  God’s  conception  ;  and  have  so 
much  verity  as  they  hold  of  conformity 
unto  that  intellect,  in  whose  idea  they 
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had  their  first  determinations.*'  But, 
actually,  what  he  is  busy  in  the  record 
of,  are  matters  more  or  less  of  the  nature 
of  caprices  ;  as  if  things  after  ail  were 
significant  of  their  higher  verity  only  at 
random,  in  a  sort  of  surprises,  like  music 
in  old  instruments  suddenly  touched  into 
sound  by  a  wandering  finger,  among  the 
lumber  of  people’s  houses.  Nature, 
"  the  art  of  God,”  as  he  says  (varying  a 
little  a  phrase  used  also  by  Hobbes,  in  a 
work  printed  later).  Nature,  he  seems  to 
protest,  is  only  a  little  less  magical,  its 
processes  only  a  little  less  in  the  way  of 
alchemy,  than  you  had  supposed  ;  or 
rather  not  quite  after  the  manner  you  so 
lightly  thought.  We  feel  that,  as  with 
that  disturbed  age  in  England  generally 
(and  it  is  here  that  he,  with  it,  is  so  in¬ 
teresting,  curvpus,  old-world,  and  unlike 
ourselves),  his  supposed  experience 
might  at  any  moment  be  broken  in  upon 
by  a  hundred  forms  of  a  natural  magic, 
only  not  quite  so  marvellous  as  that 
older  sort  of  magic,  or  alchemy,  he  is  at 
so  much  pains  to  expose  ;  and  the  large 
promises  of  which,  its  large  words,  too, 
he  still  regretfully  enjoys. 

And  yet  the  ”  Discourse  of  Vulgar 
Errors,'  seeming,  as  it  often  does,  to 
be  a  serious  refutation  of  fairy  tales, 
arguing,  for  instance,  against  the  literal 
truth  of  the  poetic  statement  that  '*  The 
pigeon  hath  no  gall”  ;  such  questions  as 
"  Whether  men  weigh  heavier  dead  than 
alive  ?"  being  characteristic  questions,  as 
is  designed  with  much  ambition,  under 
its  pedantic  Greek  title  ”  Pseudodoxia 
Epidemics,  ”  as  a  criticism,  a  cathartic, 
an  instrument  for  the  clarifying  of  the 
intellect.  He  begins  from  "  that  first 
error  in  Paradise,’^'  wondering  much  at 
''  man's  deceivability  in  his  perfection  ” 
— **  at  such  gross  deceit.”  He  enters 
in  this  connection,  with  a  kind  of  poetry 
of  scholasticism,  which  may  interest  the 
student  of  ”  Paradise  Lost,”  into  what 
we  may  call  the  intellectual  and  moral 
by-play  of  the  situation  of  the  first  man 
and  woman  in  Paradise,  with  strange 
queries  about  it.  Did  Adam,  for  ip- 
stance,  already  know  of  the  fall  of  tl^ 
Angels  ?  Did  he  really  believe  in  death 
till  Abel  died  ?  It  is  from  Julius  Scaliger 
that  he  takes  his  motto,  to  the  effect  that 
the  true  knowledge  of  things  must  be 
had  from  things  themselves,  not  from 
books  ;  and  he  seems  as  seriously  con¬ 


cerned  as  Bacon  to  dissipate  the  crude 
impressions  of  a  false  ”  common  sense,” 
of  fafke  science,  and  a  fictitious  author¬ 
ity.  Inverting,  oddly,  Plato’s  theory 
that  all  learning  is  but  reminiscence, 
he  reflects  with  a  sigh  how  much  of  ob¬ 
livion  must  needs  be  involved  in  the  get¬ 
ting  of  any  true  knowledge.  *'  Men  that 
adore  times  past,  consider  not  that  those 
times  were  once  present  (that  is,  as  our 
own  are  at  this  present),  and  ourselves 
unto  those  to  come,  as  they  unto  us  at 
present.”  That  surely,  coming  from 
one  both  by  temperament  and  habit  so 
great  an  antiquary,  has  the  touch  of 
something  like  an  influence  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  time.  That  there  was  any 
actual  connection  between  Browne’s 
work  and  Bacon’s  is  but  a  surmise. 
Yet  we  almost  seem  to  be  hearing  Bacon 
when  Browne  discourses  on  the  ”  use  of 
doubts,  and  the  advantages  which  might 
be  derived  from  drawing  up  a  calendar 
of  doubts,  falsehoods,  and  popular 
errors  and,  as  from  Bacon,  one  gets 
the  impression  that  men  really  have  been 
very  much  the  prisoners  of  their  own 
crude  or  pedantic  terms,  notions,  asso¬ 
ciations  ;  that  they  have  been  very  in¬ 
dolent  in  testing  very  simple  matters — 
with  a  wonderful  kind  of  “  supinity  ” 
as  he  calls  it.  In  Browne’s  chapter  on 
the  “  Sources  of  Error,”  again,  we  may 
trace  much  resemblance  to  Bacon’s  strik¬ 
ing  doctrine  of  the  Idvla,  the  ”  shams  ” 
men  fall  down  and  worship.  Taking 
source  respectively,  from  the  "  common 
infirmity  of  human  nature,”  from  the 
'*  erroneous  disposition  of  the  people,” 
from  ”  confident  adherence  to  author¬ 
ity,”  the  errors  which  Browne  chooses 
to  deal  with  may  be  registered  as  Bacon’s 
Idola  TribuSf  Fori  Theatri ;  the  idols  of 
our  common  human  nature  ;  of  the  vul¬ 
gar,  when  they  get  together  ;  and  of  the 
learned,  when  they  get  together. 

But  of  the  fourth  species  of  error  noted 
•  by  Bacon,  the  Idola  Species,  that  whole 
tribe  of  illusions,  which  are  “  bred 
amongst  the  weeds  and  tares  of  one’s 
own  brain,”  Browne  tells  us  nothing  by 
way  of  criticism  ;  was  himself,  rather,  a 
lively  example  of  their  oper&tion.  Throw 
them  into  concrete  or  personal  form, 
suppose  them  introduced  among  the 
other  forces  of  an  active  intellect,  and 
you  have  Sir  Thomas  Browne  himself. 
The  sceptical  inquirer  who  rises  from 
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his  cathartic,  his  purging  of  error,  a  be¬ 
liever  in  the  supernatural  character  of 
pagan  oracles,  and  a  cruel  judge  of  sup¬ 
posed  witches,  must  still  need  as  much 
as  ever  that  elementary  conception  of 
the  right  method  and  the  just  limitations 
of  knowledge,  by  power  of  which  he 
should  not  just  strain  out  a  single  error 
here  or  there,  but  make  a  final  precipi¬ 
tate  of  fallacy. 

And  yet  if  the  temperament  had  been 
deducted  from  Brovme’s  work — that  in¬ 
herent  and  strongly  marked  way  of  decid¬ 
ing  things,  which  has  guided  with  so  sur¬ 
prising  effect  the  musings  of  the  “  Let¬ 
ter  to  a  Friend,”  and  the”  Um-burial  ” 
— we  should  probably  have  remembered 
him  little.  Pity  !  some  may  think,  for 
himsf'lf  at  least,  that  he  had  not  lived 
earlier,  and  still  believed  in  the  man¬ 
drake,  for  instance  ;  its  fondness  for 
places  of  execution,  and  its  human  cries 
”  on  eradication,  with  hazard  of  life  to 
them  that  pull  it  up.  ”  “In  philosophy, 
he  observes,  meaning  to  contrast  his 
free-thinking  in  that  department  with 
his  orthodoxy  in  religion,  “  where  truth 
seems  double-faced,  there  is  no  man 
more  paradoxical  than  myself  which 
is  true,  we  may  think,  in  a  further  sense 
than  he  meant,  and  that  it  was  the 
“paradoxical”  that  he  actually  pre¬ 
ferred.  Happy  at  all  events,  he  still  re¬ 
mained — undisturbed  and  happy^ — in  a 
hundred  native  prepossessions,  some  cer¬ 
tainly  valueless,  some  of  them  perhaps 
invaluable.  And -while  one  feels  that  no 
real  logic  of  fallacies  has  been  achieved 
by  him,  one  feels  stil  more  how  little  the 
construction  of  that  branch  of  logical  in¬ 
quiry  really  helps  men’s  minds  ;  fallacy, 
like  truth  itself,  being  a  matter  so  de¬ 
pendent  on  innate  gift  of  apprehension, 
so  praeterlogical  and  personal ;  the  origi¬ 
nal  perception  counting  for  almost  every¬ 
thing,  the  mere  inference  for  so  little. 
Yes  !  “  A.  man  may  be  in  as  just  pos¬ 

session  of  truth  as  of  a  city,  and  yet  be 
forced  to  surrender,”  even  in  controver¬ 
sies  not  necessarily  maladroit. 

The  really  stirring  poetry  of  science  is 
not  in  vague  and  facile  divinations  about 
it,  but  in  itsjarger  ascertained  truths — 
the  order  of  infinite  space,  the  slow 
method  and  vast  results  of  infinite  time. 
For  Browne,  however,  the  sense  of 
poetry  which  so  overmasters  his  scien¬ 
tific  procedure,  depends  chiefly  on  its 


vague  possibilities  ;  the  empirical  phi¬ 
losophy,  even  after  Bacon,  being  still 
dominated  by  a  temper,  resultant  from 
the  general  unsettlement  of  men’s  minds 
at  the  Reformation,  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  famous  question  of 
Montaigne— sfais-;f  t  The  cold¬ 
blooded  method  of  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment  was  creeping  but  slowly  over 
the  domain  of  science  ;  and  such  unre¬ 
claimed  portions  of  it  as  the  phenomena 
of  magenetism  had  an  immense  fascina¬ 
tion  for  men  like  Browne  and  Digby. 
Here,  in  those  parts  of  natural  philoso¬ 
phy  “  but  yet  in  discovery,”  “  the 
America  and  untravelled  parts  of  truth,’  ’ 
lay  for  them  the  true  prospect  of  science, 
like  the  new  world  itself  to  a  geograph¬ 
ical  discoverer  such  as  Raleigh.  And 
welcome  as  one  of  the  minute  hints  of 
that  country  far  ahead  "of  them,  the 
strange  bird,  or  floating  fragment  of  un¬ 
familiar  vegetation,  which  met  those 
early  navigators,  there  was  a  certain  fan¬ 
tastic  experiment,  in  which,  as  was  al¬ 
leged,  Paracelsus  had  been  lucky.  For 
Browne  and  others  it  became  the  crucial 
type  of  the  kind  of  agency  in  nature 
which,  as  they  conceived,  it  was  the 
proper  function  of  science  to  reveal  in 
larger  operation.  “  The  subject  of  roy 
last  letter,”  says  Dr.  Henry  Power,  then 
a  student,  writing  to  Browne  in  1648, 
the  last  year  of  Charles  the  First,  “  being 
so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chemistry, 
invites  me  once  more  to  request  an  ex¬ 
perimental  eviction  of  it  from  yourself ; 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  chide  my  im- 
poftunity  in  this  petition,  or  be  angry  at 
my  so  frequent  knockings  at  your  door 
to  obtain  a  grant  of  so  great  and  admir¬ 
able  a  mystery.”  What  the  enthusiastic 
young  student  expected  from  Browne, 
so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chemistry, 
was  the  “  rc-individuallingof  an  inciner¬ 
ated  plant  ’’ — a  violet,  turning  to  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  smelling  sweet  again  out  of  its 
ashes,  under  some  genially  fitted  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  chemic  art. 

Palingenesis^  resurrection,  effected  by 
orderly  prescription,— the  “  rc-individ- 
ualling'  ,‘of  an/’  incinerated  organism,” 
— is  a  subject  which  affords  us  a  natural 
transition  to  the  little  book  of  the 
“  Hydriotaphia,”  or  “  Treatise  of  Urn- 
burial  ” — about  fifty  or  sixty  pages — 
which,  together  with  a  very  singular  let¬ 
ter  not  printed  till  after  Browne’s  death. 
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is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  justifica¬ 
tion  of  Browne’s  literary  reputation,,  as 
it  were  his  own  curiously  figured  urn 
and  treasure*place  of  immortal  memory. 

In  its  first  presentation  to  the  public 
this  letter  was  connected  with  Browne’s 
"  Christian  Morals  but  its  proper  and 
sympathetic  collocation  would  be  rather 
with  the  "  Urn-burial,”  of  which  it  is  a 
kind  of  prelude,  and  strikes  the  key¬ 
note.  He  is  writing  in  a  very  complex 
situation  ;  to  a  friend,  upon  occasion  of 
the  death  of  a  common  friend.  The  de¬ 
ceased  apparently  had  been  little  known 
to  Browne  himself  till  his  recent  visits, 
while  the  intimate  friend  to  whom  he  is 
writing  had  been  absent  at  the  time  ; 
and  the  leading  motive  of  Browne’s  let¬ 
ter  is  the  deep  impression  he  has  received 
in  his  visits  of  a  sort  of  physical  beauty 
in  the  coming  of  death,  with  which  he 
still  surprises  and  moves  his  reader. 
There  had  been,  in  this  case,  a  tardiness 
and  reluctancy  in  the  circumstances  of 
dissolution,  which  had  permitted  him, 
in  the  character  of  a  physician,  as  it 
were,  to  assist  at  the  spiritualizing  of  the 
bodily  frame  by  natural  process ;  a 
wonderful  new  type  of  a  kind  of  morti¬ 
fied  grace  being  evolved  by  the  way. 
The  spiritual  body  had  anticipated  the 
formal  moment  of  death  ;  the  alert  soul, 
in  that  tardy  decay,  changing  its  vesture 
gradually,  and  as  if  piece  by  piece. 
The  infinite  future  had  invaded  this  life 
perceptibly  to  the  senses,  like  the  ocean 
felt  far  inland  up  a  tidal  river.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  is  the  attitude  of  questioning 
awe  on  the  threshold  of  another  life  dis¬ 
played  with  the  expressiveness  of  this 
unique  morsel  of  literature  ;  though  there 
is  something  of  the  same  kind,  in  another 
than  the  literary  medium,  in  the  delicate 
monumental  sculpture  of  the  early  Tus¬ 
can  School,  as  also  in  many  of  the  de¬ 
signs  of  William  Blake,  often,  though 
unconsciously,  much  in  sympathy  with 
those  unsophisticated  Italian  workmen. 
With  him,  as  with  them  and  with  the 
writer  of  the  ”  Letter  to  a  Friend  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  intimate 
^  Friend,” — so  strangely  !  the  visible 
function  of  death  is  but  to  refine,  to  de¬ 
tach  from  aught  that  is  vulgar.  And 
this  elfin  letter,  really  an  impromptu 
letter  to  a  friend,  affords  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  light  on  the  general  temper  of  the 
man  who  could  be  moved  by  the  acci¬ 


dental  discovery  of  those  old  urns  at 
Walsingham — funeral  relics  of  “  Romans 
or  Britons  Romanized  which  had  learned 
Roman  customs  ” — to  the  composition 
of  that  wonderful  book  the  ”  Hydriota- 
phia.”  He  had  drawn  up  a  short  ac¬ 
count  of  the  circumstance  ;  but  it  was 
after  ten  years’  brooding  that  he  put 
forth  the  finished  treatise,  dedicated  to 
an  eminent  collector  of  ancient  coins 
and  other  rarities,  with  congratulations 
that  he  ”  can  daily  command  the  view 
of  so  many  imperial  faces,”  and  with 
(by  way  of  frontispiece)  one  of  the  urns, 
”  drawn  with  a  coal  taken  out  of  it  and 
found  among  the  burnt  bones.”  The 
discovery  had  resuscitated  for  him  a 
whole  world  of  latent  observation,  from 
life,  from  out-of-the-way  reading,  from 
the  natural  world,  and  fused  into  a  com¬ 
position,  which  with  all  its  quaintness 
we  may  well  pronounce  classical,  all  the 
heterogeneous  elements  of  that  singular 
mind.  The  desire  to  “  record  these 
risen  ashes  and  not  to  let  them  be  buried 
twice  among  us,”  had  set  free,  in  his 
manner  of  conceiving  things,  something 
not  wholly  analyzable,  something  that 
may  be  properly  called  genius,  which 
shapes  his  use  of  common  words  to 
stronger  and  deepier  senses,  in  a  way  un¬ 
usual  in  prose  writing.  Let  the  reader, 
for  instance,  trace  his  peculiarly  sensi¬ 
tive  use  of  the  epithets  dark  and  thin, 
both  here  and  in  the  ”  Letter  to  a 
Friend.” 

Upon  what  a  grand  note  he  can  begin 
and  end  chapter  or  paragraph — When 
the  funeral  pyre  was  out,  and  the  last 
valediction  over  :” — “  And  a  large  part 
of  the  earth  is  still  in  the  urn  unto  us.” 
Dealing  with  a  most  vague  range  of  feel¬ 
ings,  it  is  his  skill  to  associate  them  to 
very  definite  objects.  Like  the  Soul,  in 
Blake’s  design  ”  exploring  the  recesses 
of  the  tomb,”  he  carries  a  light,  the 
light  of  the  poetic  faith  which  he  cannot 
put  off  him,  into  those  dark  places, 
’*  the  abode  of  worms  and  pismires,” 
peering  round  with  a  boundless  curiosity 
and  no  fear  ;  noting  the  various  casuis¬ 
tical  considerations  of  men’s  last  form 
of  self-love  ;  all  those  whims  of  human¬ 
ity  as  a  “student  of  perpetuity,”  the 
mortuary  customs  of  all  nations,  which, 
from  their  very  closeness  to  our  human 
nature,  arouse  in  most  minds  only  a 
strong  feeling  of  distaste.  There  is 
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something  congruous  with  the  impassive 
piety  of  the  man  in  his  waiting  on  acci¬ 
dent  from  without  to  take  start  for  the 
work,  which,  of  all  his  work,  is  most 
truly  touched  by  the  “  divine  spark/’ 
Delightsome  as  its  eloquence  is  found 
to  be,  it  is  actually  attained  out  of  a 
cerain  difficulty  and  halting  crabbedness 
of  expression  ;  the  wretclied  punctuation 
of  the  piece  being  not  the  only  cause  of 
its  impressing  the  reader  with  the  notion 
that  he  is  but  dealing  with  a  collection 
of  notes  for  a  more  finished  composition,  * 
and  of  a  different  kind  ;  perhaps  a  pure¬ 
ly  erudite  treatise  on  its  subject,  with 
detachment  of  all  personal  color  now 
adhering  to  it.  Out  of  an  atmosphere 
of  all-pervading  oddity  and  quaintness 
—the  quaintness  of  mind  which  reflects 
that  this  disclosing  of  the  urns  of  the 
ancients  hath  ”  left  unto  our  view  some 
parts  which  they  never  beheld  them¬ 
selves  ” — arises  a  work  really  ample 
and  grand,  nay  !  classical,  as  1  said,  by 
virtue  of  the  effectiveness  with  which  it 
fixes  a  typ>e  in  literature  ;  as,  indeed,  at 
its  best,  romantic  literature  (and  Browne 
is  genuinely  romantic)  in  every  period 
attains  classical  quality,  giving  true 
measure  of  the  wholly  limited  value  of 
those  well-worn  critical  distinctions. 
And  though  the  “  Urn-burial  ”  certain¬ 
ly  has  much  of  the  character  of  a  poem, 
yet  one  is  never  allowed  to  forget  that  it 
was  designed,  candidly,  as  a  treatise  on 
one  department  of  ancient  “  culture  ”  ; 
as  much  so  as  Guichard’s  curious  old 
french  book  on  “  Divers  Manners  of 
Burial  ’*  ;  and  was  the  fruit  of  much 
labor,  in  the  way  especially  of  industri¬ 
ous  selection  from  remote  and  difficult 
writers  ;  there  being  then  few  or  no  hand¬ 
books,  or  anything  like  our  modern  short 
cuts  to  varied  knowledge.  Quite  un¬ 
affectedly,  a  curious  learning  saturates, 
with  a  kind  of  gray  and  aged  color  most 
apt  and  congruous  with  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  all  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  him. 
His  great  store  of  reading,  so  freely  dis¬ 
played,  he  uses  almost  as  poetically  as 
Milton  ;  like  him,  profiting  often  by  the 
mere  sonorous  effect  of  some  heroic  or 
ancient  name,  which  he  can  adapt  to 
that  same  sort  of  learned  sweetness  of 
cadence  with  which  so  many  of  his  single 
sentences  are  made  to  fall  upon  the  ear. 

Pope  Gregory,  that  great  religious 
poet,  requested  by  certain  eminent  per- 


June, 

sons  to  send  them  some  of  those  relics 
he  sought  for  so  devoutly  in  all  the  lurk¬ 
ing-places  of  old  Rome,  took  up,  it  is 
said,  a  portion  of  common  earth,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  messengers  ;  and,  on 
their  expressing  surprise  at  such  a  gift, 
pressed  the  ekrth  together  in  his  hand, 
whereupon  the  sacred  blood  of  the  Mar¬ 
tyrs  was  beheld  flowing  out  between  the 
fingers.  The  veneration  of  relics  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  Christian  (as  some  may 
think  it  a  part  of  natural)  religion.  All 
over  Rome  we  may  count  how  much  de¬ 
votion  in  fine  art  we  owe  to  it  ;  and, 
through  all  ugliness  or  superstition,  the 
intention  of  it  still  speaks  to  serious 
minds.  The  poor  dead  bones,  ghastly 
and  forbidding, —we  know  what  Shak- 
spere  would  have  felt  about  them — 

“  Beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried  : 
when  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man  !” 
And  it  is  with  something  of  a  similar 
feeling  that  Browne  is  full  on  the  com¬ 
mon  and  ge.ieral  ground  of  humanity  ; 
an  awe-stricken  sympathy  with  those, 
whose  bones  “  lie  at  the  mercies  of  the 
living,”  strong  enough  to  unite  all  his 
various  chords  of  feeling  into  a  single 
strain  of  impressive  and  genuine  poetry. 
His  real  interest  is  in  what  may  be  called 
the  curiosities  of  our  common  humanity. 
As  another  might  be  moved  at  the  sight 
of  Alexander’s  bones,  or  Cecilia's,  or 
Saint  Edmund’s,  so  he  is  full  of  a  fine 
poetical  excitement  at  such  lowly  relics 
as  the  earth  hides  almost  everywhere  be¬ 
neath  our  feet.  But  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
take  our  leave  amid  these  grievous 
images  of  so  happy  a  writer  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  ;  so  great  a  lover  of  the 
open  air,  under  which  much  of  his  life 
was  passed.  His  work,  late  one  night, 
draws  to  a  natural  close  : — “  To  keep 
our  eyes  open  longer,”  he  bethinks  him¬ 
self  suddenly,  ”  were  but  to  act  our  An¬ 
tipodes.  The  huntsmen  are  up  in 
America  !” 

What  a  fund  of  open-air  cheerfulness, 
there  !  in  turning  to  sleep.  Still,  even 
in  dealing  with  a  writer  in  whom  mere 
style  counts  for  so  much  as  with  Browne, 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  his  matter  ;  . 
and  it  is  with  religion  he  is  really  occu¬ 
pied  from  first  to  last,  hardly  less  than 
Richard  Hooker.  And  his  religion,  too, 
after  all,  was  a  religion  of  cheerfulness  ; 
he  has  no  great  consciousness  of  evil  in 
things,  and  is  no  fighter.  His  relig- 
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ion,  if  one  may  say  so,  was  all  profit  to 
him  ;  among  other  ways,  in  securing  an 
absolute  staidness  and  placidity  of  tem¬ 
per,  for  the  intellectual  work  which  was 
the.proper  business  of  his  life.  I^'s  con¬ 
tributions  to  “  evidence,”  in  the  ”  Re- 
ligio  Medici,”  for  instance,  hardly  tell, 
because  he  writes  out  of  view  of  a  really 
philosophical  criticism....  What  does  tell 
in  him,  in  this  direction,  is  the  witness 
he  brings  to  men’s  instinct  of  survival — 
the  ”  intimations  of  immortality,”  as 
Wordsworth  terms  them,  which  were 
natural  with  him  in  surprising  force.  As 
was  said  of  Jean  Paul,  his  special  sub* 
ject  was  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ; 
with  an  assurance  as  personal,  as  fresh 
and  original,  as  it  was,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  those  old  half-civilized  people  who  had 
deposited  the  urns  ;  on  the  other  hand 
in  the  cynical  French  poet  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  who  did  not  think,  but 
knew,  that  his  soul  was  imperishable. 
He  lived  in  an  age  in  which  that  philoso¬ 
phy  made  a  great  stride  which  ends  with 
Hume  ;  and  his  lesson,  if  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  taking  away  a  ”  lesson  ” 
from  so  ethical  a  writer,  is  the  force  of 
men’s  temperaments  in  the  management 
of  opinion,  their  own  or  that  of  others  ; 
— that  it  is  not  merely  different  degrees 
of  bare  intellectual  power  which  cause 
men  to  approach  in  different  degrees  to 
this  or  that  intellectual  programme. 
Could  he  have  foreseen  the  mature  result 
of  that  mechanical  analysis  which  Bacon 
had  applied  to  nature,  and  Hobbes  to  the 
mind  of  man,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  he  would  have  surrendered  his  own 
chosen  hypothesis  concerning  them.  He 
represents,  in  an  age  the  intellectual 
powers  of  which  tend  strongly  to  agnos¬ 
ticism,  the  mind  to  which  the  supernat¬ 


ural  view  of  things  is  still  credible.  The 
non-mechanical  theory  of  nature  has  had 
its  grave  adherents  since  ;  to  the  non¬ 
mechanical  theory  of  man — that  he  is  in 
contact  with  a  moral  order  on  a  different 
plane  from  the  mechanical  order — thou¬ 
sands,  of  the  most  various  types  and 
degrees  of  intellectual  power,  always 
adhere  ;  a  fact  worth  the  consideration 
of  all  ingenuous  thinkers,  if  (as  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  case  with  color,  music,  num¬ 
ber,  for  instance)  there  may  be  whole 
regions  of  fact,  the  recognition  of  which 
belongs  to  one  and  not  to  another,  which 
people  may  possess  in  various  degrees  ; 
for  the  knowledge  of  which,  therefore, 
one  person  is  dependent  upon  another  ; 
and  in  relation  to  which  the  appropriate 
means  of  cognition  must  lie  among  the 
elements  of  what  we  call  individual  tem¬ 
perament,  so  that  what  looks  like  a  pre¬ 
judgment  may  be  really  a  legitimate  ap¬ 
prehension.  ”  Men  are  what  they  are,” 
and  are  not  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
formal  conclusions  from  their  formally 
limited  premises.  Browne  passes,  his 
whole  life  in  observation  and  inquiry  ; 
he  is  a  genuine  investigator,  with  every 
opportunity  ;  the  mind  of  the  age  ail 
around  him  seems  passively  yielding  to 
an  almost  foregone  intellectual  result,  to 
a  philosophy  of  disillusion.  But  he 
thinks  it  a  prejudice  ;  and  not  from  any 
want  of  intellectual  power  certainly,  but 
from  some  inward  consideration,  some 
after-thought,  from  the  antecedent  gravi¬ 
tation  of  his  own  general  character— or, 
will  you  say  ?  from  that  unprecipitated 
infusion  of  fallacy  in  him — he  fails  to 
draw,  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  conclusion  ready  to  hand. — 
Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


THE  OLD  VIKING. 

AN  ADAPTATION  FOR  MUSIC. 

BY  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

Why  ’midst  these  shadowy  woods  should  I 
In  grave-like  loneness,  lingering,  die? 

’Tis  ours  to  unfurl  the  sail,  and  ride 
Away  as  of  old  on  the  flashing  tide. 

How  bleak  these  beetling  crags,  and  bare  ! 
What  lifeless  gloom  broods  everywhere  ! 
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In  this  poor  mousetrap  of  a  hold, 

How  can  a  warrior’s  heart  be  bold  ? 

The  billows  dark,  the  galley  strong, 

I  learned  to  love  when  life  young  ; 

Why  then  should  I,  with  whitened  hair, 

Die  like  an  old  wolf  in  his  lair? 

Oh,  better  far  it  were  for  me 
To  risk  my  life  on  the  rolling  sea. 

To  die  as  died  my  fathers  brave, 

And  sleep  with  them  in  their  ocean-grave ! 

Farewell,  ye  woods  and  crags,  farewell ! 

,  My  bark  rides  brave  on  the  billowy  swell ; 

The  tall  mast  swings,  the  sail  flaps  free. 

And  our  home  once  more  is  the  boundless  sea. 

— Chambers's  Journal. 


^  FRANZ 

.After  an  absence  of  forty-five  years, 
Liszt  has  again  visited  England,  and 
the  attention  of  the  entire  musical  world 
hasi}een  directed  during  the  past  week 
on  this  extraordinary  man,  who  has  been 
the  object  of  more  legitimate  admiration, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  of  more  extrava¬ 
gant  idolatry,  than  any  other  figure  in 
the  annals  of  his  art.  How  great  he 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  this 
generation  can  never  fully  realize.  But 
impartial  judges,  who  enjoyed  ample 
opportunities  for  comparing  him  with 
other  great  executants,  have  been  unani¬ 
mous  in  according  him  the  foremost 
place  of  all.  Schumann’s  comparison 
of  him,  under  several  heads,  with  Thal- 
berg,  Henselt,  and  Clara  Wieck,  is  well 
known,  and  in  it  Liszt  is  certainly  placed 
more  often  at  the  top  than  any  of  the 
others.  Von  Billow  and  Tausig  readily 
confessed  their  inferiority  to  their  mas¬ 
ter  ;  and  few  of  those  who  have  heard 
both  are  found  to  express  their  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Rubinstein,  perhaps  the  greatest 
living  performer  at  the  present  date. 
Boldness  and  frenzy,  alternating  with 
tenderness  and  fragrance, — these  were 
some  of  the  chief  traits  of  Liszt’s  play¬ 
ing  in  18.40,  according  to  Schumann, 
who  adds,  however,  in  a  letter  to  his 
betrothed,  that  he  would  not  barter  art, 
such  as  she  and  he  understood  it,  with 
its  fine  Gemuthlichkeit,  for  all  Liszt’s 
brilliancy,  in  which  he  detected  a  certain 
tinsel.  Other  witnesses  testify  to  the 


LISZT. 

extraordinarily  affecting  character  of  his 
playing.  In  his  hands  the  piano  acquired 
the  poignant  anguish  of  the  tones  of  the 
violin,  and  few  sensitive  natures  could 
hear  his  rendering  of  Schubert’s  “  Erl 
King”  without  shedding  tears.  Nor 
was  he  less  successful  in  the  stormy  and 
grandiose  vein,  being  never  so  well  con¬ 
tent,  according  to  Berlioz,  as  when  he 
had  an  audience  of  two  thousand  to  sub¬ 
due  single-handed.  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  full  meaning  of  iixeyford.  orches¬ 
tra  as  Berlioz  understood  it,  and  recol¬ 
lect  how  disparagingly  he  speaks  as  a 
rule  of  the  pianoforte  as  a  means  of 
musical  expression,  we  begin  to  see  what 
a  splendid  compliment  he  paid  Liszt  in 
telling  him  that  he  might  modify  Louis 
XIV.  s  famous  saying,  and  say  with  con¬ 
fidence,  *’  L’orchestre,  e’est  moi.”  This 
is  the  language  of  magnificent,  but 
well-merited  panegyric.  But  his  ad¬ 
mirers  have  often  transgressed  the  bor¬ 
derland  which  divides  it  from  extrava¬ 
gant  adulation,  and  in  the  case  of  his 
compositions,  have  prejudiced  the  cause 
they  sought  to  advance  by  assailing  es¬ 
tablished  reputations.  One  such  ad¬ 
mirer,  in  a  laudatory  article  upon  Liszt’s 
Symphonic  Poems,  alludes  to  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  Ninth  Symphony,  his  acknowl¬ 
edged  masterpiece,  as  “an  old  boot.” 
In  equally  bad  taste  are  the  outbursts  of 
effusive  eulogy  which  disfigure  the  other¬ 
wise  attractive  chapters  on  Liszt  in  Miss 
Fay’s  “  Music-Study  in  Germany.” 
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“  Glorious  Being  !”  so  she  explodes  in 
one  passage  ;  “  he  is  a  two-edged  sword 
that  cuts  through  everything.”  And 
worst  of  all,  ”  The  real  basis  of  his  nat¬ 
ure  is  compassion.  The  bruised  reed  he 
does  not  break,  nor  the  humble  and  docile 
heart  despise. ' '  This  outrageous  flattery, 
which  has  pursued  Liszt  throughout  his 
long  career,  might  well  have  unhinged 
his  nature,  and  it  is  therefore  greatly  to 
his  credit  that  he  should  have  used  his 
unique  personal  influence  and  exalted 
professional  position  to  promote  the  de¬ 
serving  interests  of  those  less  favored  by 
fortune.  His  life  abounds  with  in¬ 
stances  of  splendid  generosity  and 
chivalric  devotion  to  oppressed  genius. 
The  completion  of  the  Beethoven  monu¬ 
ment  at  Bonn  was  rendered  possible  by 
his  liberality  ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  rtmch 
to  say  that  by  his  timely  succor  he  turned 
the  scale  in  Wagner's  favor,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  being  in  aftex-years  the  first 
and  'most  active  promoter  of  the  great 
Bayreuth  enterprise.  Berlioz’s  Memoirs 
contain  many  proofs  of  Liszt’s  practical 
good-will  toward  the  French  composer 
throughout  a  lifelong  friendship.  Fi¬ 
nally,  to  quote  from  a  recent  sketch  of 
his  life,  ”  since  the  close  of  his  career 
as  a  pianist,  his  public  artistic  activity 
has  been  exclusively  consecrated  to  the 
benefit  of  others,  to  artistic  undertak¬ 
ings,  or  to  charitable  objects.  Since 
the  end  of  1847,  not  a  penny  has  come 
into  his  own  pocket,  either  through 
piano-playing  and  conducting,  or 
through  teaching.”  When  we  add  to 
this  that  he  has  been  an  indefatigable 
worker  all  his  life  long,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  many  admirable  points  in 
Liszt’s  character  worthy  of  the  emula¬ 
tion  of  his  brother  artists. 

Liszt’s  career,  as  will  have  been  seen, 
falls  into  two  periods,  the  first  contain¬ 
ing  his  unparalleled  successes  as  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  and  the  second  being  mainly, 
occupied  with  his  efforts  to  win  fame  as 
a  composer.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it 
furnishes  an  admirable  commentary 
upon  the  pregnant  words  addressed  to 
him  at  the  climax  of  the  first  period  by 
Berlioz  : — ”  You  gxtaXvirtuosi  are  kings 
and  princes  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  you 
are  born,  as  it  were,  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  while  composers  have  to  fight,  to 
overcome,  and  to  conquer,  in  order  that 
they  may  reign.  ”  Liszt  has  in  his  own 


person  experienced  the  truth  of  this  say¬ 
ing  more  fully  than  any  other  musician. 
Undoubtedly  the  greatest  pianist  among 
composers,  he  has  striven  hard  to  prove 
himself  the  greatest  composer  amongst 
pianists.  And,  above  all,  it  has  been 
his  ambition  to  achieve  distinction  in  the 
realm  of  oratorio.  ”  His  heart  and  soul 
are  so  bound  up  in  sacred  music,”writes 
Miss  Fay  in  1873,  ”  that  he  told  me  it 
had  become  to  him  ‘  the  only  thing 
worth  living  for.’  ”  And  again,  ”  ‘  Liszt 
helped  Wagner,'  said  he  to  me  sadly, 

‘  but  who  will  help  Liszt  ?  though  com¬ 
pared  with  opera,  it  is  as  much  harder 
for  oratorio  to  conquer  a  place  as  it  is 
for  a  pianist  to  achieve  success  when 
compared  to  a  singer.’  ”  In  reply  to 
this  appeal,  many  valiant  champions 
amongst  his  pupils  and  admirers  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  abroad  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  task  of  familiarizing  the  public 
with  his  more  ambitious  works  for  piano¬ 
forte  and  orchestra,  none  more  gallantly 
or  consistently  than  Mr.  Walter  Bache. 
But  with  the  general  English  public, 
oratorio  is  still  synonymous  with  the 
highest  manifestation  of  musical  art,  and 
no  one  can  hope  to  win  fame  as  a  com¬ 
poser  unless  he  succeeds  in  that  sphere. 
These  considerations  will  sufficiently  ac¬ 
count  for  the  readiness  with  which  Liszt 
has  undertaken  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
journey  at  his  advanced  age.  It  is  not 
as  an  executant  that  he  has  come  among 
us.  As  he  somewhat  pathetically  ex¬ 
pressed  it  the  other  day,  his  fingers  are 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  he  prefers  to 
hear  his  music  rendered  by  his  pupils 
than  by  himself.  He  has  come  to  wit¬ 
ness  as  fine  a  performance  as  perhaps 
could  be  given  anywhere  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  specimen  of  his  powers  as  an  origi¬ 
nal  writer.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  with  our  honored  guest  still  amongst 
us,  it  would  be  ungracious  to  enter  upon 
any  detailed  criticism  of  his  St.  Eliza¬ 
beth,  produced  on  a  scale  quite  worthy 
of  the  occasion  last  Tuesday  night,  be¬ 
fore  a  brilliant  and  overflowing  audience. 
But  we  are  obliged  to  express  our  con¬ 
viction  that  the  enthusiasm  displayed 
reflected  the  feelings  of  the  listeners  tow¬ 
ard  Liszt,  rather  than  toward  his  work. 
The  presence  of  a  composer  always  adds 
immensely  to  the  prestige  of  a  perform¬ 
ance,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  so  picturesque  and  remarkable 
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a  figure  as  Liszt,  with  his  '*  Merlin*like 
aspect,"  the  most  famous  living  link  be¬ 
tween  the  present  and  the  golden  age  of 
music.  It  does  not  fall  to  our  lot  every 
day  to  see  a  man  who  won  the  admira- 
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The  Greek  Islands  and  Turkey  after  the 
War.  Bjr^Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"  From  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  to  the  Golden 
Horn,”  etc.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sans. 

The  reverend  author  of  this  book  has  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  as  a  sort  of  clerical  Bayard 
Taylor  ;  and  in  his  numerous  goings  up  and 
down  the  earth  like  a  roaring  lion,  seeking 
what  he  might  intellectually  devour,  he  has 
seen  and  noted  much  worth  retelling.  The 
ordinary  book  of  travel  is  such  a  drug  in  the 
market,  that  one  is  tempted  to  turn  away  from 
a  fresh  one  with  an  impatient  sigh.  But  once 
assuming  that  the  reader  persuades  himsell  to 
dip  into  the  pages  of  Dr.  Field's  book,  we  may 
assure  him  be  will  be  pleasantly  entertained, 
perhaps  instructed.  The  region  around  which 
the  author’s  reminiscences  in  this  case  cluster, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Greek  Archipelago  and  the 
countries  bordering  the  blue  waters  of  the 
^gean  Sea,  a  name  which  recalls  the  most 
enchanting  scenes  of  history,  is  among  the 
most  interesting  in  the  world,  even  to-day. 
Dr.  Field  says  of  it  in  his  preface  quite  elo¬ 
quently  : 

“  No  such  mingling  of  land  and  sea  in  either 
hemisphere,  unless  it  be  in  the  Inland  Sea  of 
Japan.  And  here  to  the  beauty  of  nature  is 
added  the  charm  of  historical  and  poetical  as¬ 
sociation  ;  and  of  sacred  memories,  as  we  fol¬ 
low  in  the  track  of  the  Apostles;  so  that  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  eye  is  full  as  we  sail  along  these 
enchanted  shores.  To  recall  impressions  so 
fair  and  yet  so  fleeting,  is  the  purpose  of  these 
slight  sketches.  It  is  a  chapter  of  travel  by 
itself,  which  finds  its  natural  culmination  in 
that  wonderful  city,  the  bride  of  the  Bospho¬ 
rus,  as  Venice  was  the  bride  of  the  Adriatic, 
amid  whose  mosques  and  palaces  sits  a  figure 
more  inscrutable  than  the  Sphinx— that  of  its 
strange  master,  ‘  the  unspeakable  Turk.’  Of 
this  I  have  written  before,  but  it  is  ten  years 
since  I  first  saw  the  minarets  of  Constantinople, 
and  in  that  time  history  has  been  making  very 
fast.  The  whole  Eastern  question  revolves 
round  this  narrow  strip  of  the  Bosphorus — the 


tion  of  Beethoven,  who  knew  Schubert, 
who  made  Schumann  "  shiver  with 
ecstasy,"  and  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  Clara  Wieck. — The  Spectator. 
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border-line  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Toward  this 
line  Christendom  has  advanced  by  forced 
marches  in  the  late  war,  which  cost  Turkey 
half  of  her  dominion  in  Europe,  and  set  free 
her  Christian  populations  after  the  oppressions 
of  four  hundred  years.  Bulgaria,  twice  deso¬ 
late  by  the  burning  of  her  villages  and  the 
massacre  of  her  children,  is  a  free  State,  while 
Servia  is  absolutely  independent ;  as  is  Rou- 
mania  from  the  Danube  to  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  These  are  signs  of  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  Moslem  domination  in  Europe. 
The  war  by  which  this  was  Vchieved  is  one  of 
the  great  events  of  modern  times.  Nothing 
since  the  Crusades  has  had  more  the  character 
of  a  holy  war  than  this  in  which  the  Russian 
soldiers  marched  day  after  day  singing  hymns, 
and  over  whose  camps  nightly  rose  the  even¬ 
ing  prayer.  This  is  a  glory  worth  telling  not 
once,  but  twice,  and  many  times  as  fathers  tell 
to  their  children  the  deeds  of  the  brave  days  of 
old.  I  found  when  passing  over  the  very  battle¬ 
ground,  that  the  events  had  already  faded,  so 
that  I  was  glad  to  refresh  my  recollection  of 
them.  Perhaps  they  have  grown  dim  and  in¬ 
distinct  to  others  who  will  also  listen  with  re¬ 
vived  interest  to  the  thrilling  story.” 

From  this  it  is  evident  to  the  reader  that  Dr. 
Field  is  a  Russophile,  and  he  certainly  spares 
no  emphasis  of  language  to  show  his  detesta¬ 
tion  of  ”  the  unspeakable  Turk,”  and  bis  con¬ 
viction  that  the  sooner  he  is  bundled  neck  and 
heels  out  of  Europe  the  better.  It  is  but  fair 
to  say  that  though  Dr.  Field’s  bitter  prejudices 
tend  to  rob  his  political  judgments  of  the  East¬ 
ern  question  of  the  value  they  might  otherwise 
possess,  they  do  not  materially  lessen  the 
charm  and  interest  of  his  descriptions.  That 
parts  of  the  book  have  a  smack  of  the  guide¬ 
book  flavor,  something  of  the  hackneyed  style 
of  the  veteran  traveller,  who  travels  to  make 
books,  and  who  is  compelled  to  rehearse  an  oft- 
told  tale,  is,  perhaps,  an  unavoidable  defect. 
The  reader  may,  if  he  chooses,  skip  such  stale 
passages,  and  yet  find  the  wherewithal  to 
amuse,  perhaps  instruct,  himself. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  sketch  of  Cyprus,  as 
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a  starting-point,  the  author  coasts  with  us 
along  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  recalls  all 
the  wonders  of  the  past  in  his  story.  The  bib¬ 
lical  history  wrapped  up  in  the  past  of  the 
route  he  traverses  is  made  specially  prominent. 
Among  the  more  modern  celebrities  whom  he 
recalls  in  his  queer  mosaic  of  gossip  is  Sir 
Charles  Wilson,  whom  he  met  on  this  journey. 
He  takes  pains  to  defend  this  English  officer 
from  the  aspersion  cast  on  him,  as  the  man 
through  whose  neglect  and  timidity  Gordon  was 
left  to  perish  at  Khartoum.  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Mitylene,  Troy,  pass  before  us  in  animatfd  but 
hasty  description,  and  the  author  finally  ar> 
rives  at  Constantinople.  Several  chapters  are 
devoted  to  Constantinople  and  the  Turks.  A 
particularly  interesting  account  is  given  of  the 
Christian  missions  at  the  Moslem  capital, 
specially  of  the  numerous  schools  which  are 
widely  attended  by  pupils  of  ail  of  the  nations 
non-Mohammedan,  which  are  represented  in 
the  pol^lot  city. 

Dr.  Field  reviews  at  much  length  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  Turco-Russian  War,  and  the 
important  question  involved  in  them,  though 
strictly  from  the  Russian  side.  His  descrip¬ 
tion  of  many  of  the  more  salient  features  of 
that  war  is  animated  and  picturesque,  though 
the  interest  in  it  has  been,  as  he  himself 
notices,  displaced  by  fresher  events.  The 
world  in  this  age  will  not  permit  any  one  thing 
to  absorb  the  public  mind  for  long.  Dr.  Field 
has  made  a  readable  book,  as  books  of  travel 
go.  There  is  just  enough  professional  flavor 
in  parts  to  tell  the  reader  that  the  author  re¬ 
members  that  he  is  a  clergyman,  but  of  keen 
worldly  interest  also  enough  to  prevent  him 
ever  posing  as  a  prig. 

Madame  Mohl  ;  Her  Sxlon  and  Her 

Friends.  A  Study  of  Social  Life  in  Paris. 

By  Kathleen  O’Meara.  Boston :  Roberts 

Brothers. 

The  Salon  is  peculiarly  a  French  institution. 
There  have  been  in  other  countries,  houses 
which  became  celebrated  as  a  gathering-place 
of  wits,  men-of-letters,  distinguished  politi¬ 
cians,  in  a  word,  all  who  had  great  reputation, 
whether  as  beaux  esprit  or  men  of  intellect. 
Such  a  house  was  Gore  House  in  the  days  of 
Lady  Blessington,  and  its  successor,  Holland 
House,  under  the  hostess-ship  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  brilliant  Fox  family.  But 
anything  answering  to  the  French  Salon, 
which  was  not  only  a  delightful  social  centre  for 
great  people,  but  an  intellectual  centre  which 
moulded  social  and  political  life,  we  look  in 


vain  away  frohi  Paris.  From  the  days  of  the 
Fronde,  when  Madame  Ratnbouillet  and  her 
circle  of  prMeuses  flirted,  talked  badinage, 
philosophized  and  conspired,  to  the  present,  the 
French  capital  has  not  been  without  one  or 
more  of  these  essentially  Gallic  institutions. 
To-day  we  have  the  Salon  of  Madame  Adam 
(Juliette  Lambu),  the  editor  of  the  Nouvelle 
Revue,  who  was  the  Egeria  of  Gambetta,  and 
who  has  played  an  important  part,  not  only  in 
social,  but  in  literary  and  political  life  ever 
since.  The  French  language  and  literature 
have  been  materially  affected  by  the  Salon. 
The  author  says  with  no  less  truth  than  vi¬ 
vacity  :  “  Paris  is  the  birthplace  and  natural 
home  of  the  Salon.  It  is  a  growth  indigenous 
to  the  soil  of  the  lively  city,  and  an  empire 
which  has*  been  respected  ever  since  it  was 
first  founded  by  Madame  de  Rambouillet  for 
the  purification  and  perfecting  of  the  French 
language.  The  throne  has  been  left  vacant  at 
various  periods,  sometimes  for  long  intervals  ; 
but  there  it  has  stood  ready  for  any  pretendante 
who  could  take  possession  of  it.  The  right  of 
conquest  was  the  only  right  recognized  or 
necessary.  There  was  no  hereditary  law 
which  transmitted  the  sceptre  from  one  queen 
to  another.  There  was  no  dynastic  code  to 
which  she  was  compelled  to  conform,  once  she 
had  grasped  it.  Like  Caesar,  she  had  only  to 
come,  to  see  her  empire,  and  to  conquer  it. 
Every  woman  who  held  in  her  individuality 
the  power  to  do  this  might,  under  the  most 
elastic  restrictions,  aspire  to  a  sovereignty,  at 
once  elective,  absolute  and  democratic.” 

Madame  Geoffrin,  who  succeeded  the  Raru- 
bouillet,  was  a  bourgeoise,  and  wielded  her 
sceptre  with  even  more  grace  and  esprit,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  I’Espinasse.  who  was  poor, 
plain,  and  basely  born,  formed  a  Salon  by  the 
force  of  her  wit  and  mental  charm,  which  made 
her  simple  house  one  of  the  intellectual  centres 
of  the  age,  to  wfiich  celebrities  from  every  part 
of  the  world  delighted  to  come.  None  of  these 
women  wrote  books.  They  simply  had  Salons, 
where  talking  was  raised  to  the  height  of  a  fine 
art.  and  where  a  brilliant  mot  made  a  reputa¬ 
tion.  Men  and  women  assembled  for  intellect¬ 
ual  stimulus,  and  that  stimulus  extended  Itself 
indirectly  to  every  portion  of  society.  Among 
the  brilliant  Salons  were  those  of  Madame 
Lebrun,  Madame  Constat,  and  Madame  R^ca- 
mier.  After  the  Restoration,  the  latter^lady, 
who  was  only  beautiful  and  charming,  not  in¬ 
tellectually  gifted,  had  some  subtile  power 
which  drew  together  the  most  accomplished, 
witty  and  learned  celebrities  of  the  age,  in 
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every  department  of  life.  Before  this  exiled 
queen  of  beauty  and  grace,  who  had  been  per¬ 
secuted  by  Napoleon’s  petty  spite,  the  world 
bowed  in  adoration,  and  she  shared  its  hom¬ 
age  with  Chateaubriand,  for  whose  sake  she 
mostly  valued  the  social  excitement  and  intel¬ 
lectual  atmosphere  of  which  she  was  the  centre. 
She  gloried  in  her  brilliant  Salom,  because  it 
helped  to  dhennuyer  the  sick  god,  the  selfish, 
petulant,  blasd  man  of  genius  whose  good 
genius  she  was. 

Madame  Mohl  succeeded  the  lovely  R^camier 
in  the  sceptre  of  the  Salon.  No  drop  of  Gallic 
quicksilver  ran  in  her  body.  Of  Scotch  birth 
and  family,  she  went  to  France  with  her  mother 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  thrown  with  the  best 
society  in  Paris.  Mary  Clarke,  as  she  grew  to 
womanhood,  excited  much  admiration,  not  on 
account  of  her  beauty,  of  which  in  the  strict 
sense  she  had  but  little,  but  from  the  brilliant 
vivacity  of  her  mind  and  temperament.  She 
was  a  frequenter  of  Madame  R4camier's 
Salon,  and  so  became  intimate  with  the  men 
and  women — the  foremost  in  France  and 
Europe — who  were  visitors  there.  Her  train¬ 
ing.  then,  from  the  first,  was  such  as  to  fit  her 
to  be  Madame  Rf;camier’s  successor.  Among 
the  friends  she  made  who  became  devoted  to 
her  were  Edgar  Quinet,  Ampdre,  Fauriel,  Le- 
normant.  Princess  Belgiojaso,  Jouffroy,  Man- 
zoni,  Thiers,  Prosper  Merim^e,  Villemain, 
Cousin,  etc.  We  hear  her  thus  described  ^n 
the  early  days  of  her  youth  :  “  Her  child-like 
naturalness,  her  mercurial  gayety  and  her 
sparkling  wit,  must  have  been  in  Madame 
R^camier's  circle  like  fresh  air  let  into  an  over¬ 
heated,  heavily-scented  drawing-room.  Her 
audacious  fun,  combined  with  an  originality 
amounting  even  at  this  date  to  eccentricity, 
must  have  been  a  most  refreshing  element  in 
a  milieu,  where  high-strung  sentiment  was 
liable  now  and  then  to  that  inevitable  recoil 
which  follows  overstrain  in  any  direction. 
Mary’s  presence  was  death  to  ennui." 

Much  as  she  was  admired,  as  many  romantic 
friendshifM,  even  stronger  feelings,  which  she 
inspired,  she  seems  to  have  had  no  passionate 
attachment  herself,  unless  we  except  that  for  M, 
Fauriel,  who  was  much  her  senior,  till  she  met 
Julius  Mohl,  a  German  scholar,  who  had  set¬ 
tled  in  Paris  to  pursue  his  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages  and  literature.  Unable  to  marry 
till  h^was  appointed  professor  of  Persian  at 
the  college  of  France,  he  took  immediate  oc¬ 
casion  to  declare  his  feeling  for  Mary  Clarke, 
and  was  accepted. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  the  brilliant 


career  of  Madame  Mohl,  who,  though  never 
rich,  had  the  fortune  to  make  her  modest  house 
one  of  the  most  noted  social  centres  of  Europe. 
She  was  happy  in  her  marriage,  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  the  habitues 
of  the  house,  was  “  deep  as  a  German,  spirit- 
uelle  as  a  Frenchman,  and  loyal  as  an  English¬ 
man.”  • 

When  Louis  Napoleon  came  into  power,  the 
Mohl  house  remained  still  a  great  Salon, 
though  both  the  Mohls  ppenly  avowed  their 
detestation  of  the  new  regime.  Napoleon  tried 
every*way  to  placate  this  social  power,  but 
Madame  Mohl  was  inexorable,  and  simply  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  all  invitations  to  the  Tuilcries. 
Contemptuous  silence  was  her  weapkon.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  royalties,  who  were 
being  entertained  by  Napoleon,  to  refuse  their 
hosts  special  hospitalities  to  spend  the  evening 
at  Madame  Mohl’s,  much  to  the  parvenu  Enr  - 
peror’s  annoyance.  ^ 

The  entertainment  given  at  the  Mohls’  re¬ 
ceptions  was  of  the  simplest  kind— tea  and 
biscuits.  No  one  was  expected  to  dress.  If  a 
man  were  witty  and  agreeable,  he  could  come 
as  he  chose.  Thackeray  and  his  two  daugh¬ 
ters  once  attended,  the  girls  very  richly  at¬ 
tired  in  evening  dress.  ”  Now,  my  dears,” 
shouted  their  hostess  from  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  “  didn’t  I  tell.you  not  to  dress.” 

We  cannot  linger  over  the  fascinating  pages 
of  Mrs.  O’Meara’s  book,  crowded  as  it  is  with 
social  and  literary  gossip,  anecdotes  of  famous 
men,  and  vivid  pictures  of  men  and  women 
who  excite  our  interest.  Madame  Mohl  died 
in  1883,  nearly  ninety  years  old,  and  she  re¬ 
tained  her  faculties  almost  to  the  last.  Her 
Salon  continued  in  its  full  glory  almost  to  the 
last.  This  remarkable  personality  had,  with 
no  other  attraction  than  her  consummate  social 
and  conversational  charm,  made  herself  one  of 
.  the  most  noted  women  in  Europe.  Mrs. 
Kathleen  O’Meara,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  these  records  of  her  career,  has  given  us  a 
most  delightful  book,  and  one  which  ought  to 
find  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 

The  Waters  Above  the  Firmament  ;  or, 
THE  Earth’s  Annular  System.  By  Isaac 
N.  Vail.  Cleveland  :  Clark  dr*  Zangerle. 
This  book  presents  a  new  theory  of  the 
earth’s  formation.  The  recognized  and  ac¬ 
cepted  science  of  the  world  seems  so  far  to 
have  experienced  no  severe  shock,  nor  do  lead¬ 
ing  scientific  lights  appear  to  have  been  moved 
to  either  approval  or  condemnation.  There  is 
enough,  however,  in  Mr.  Vail’s  theories  to  in* 
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terest,  without  speculating  overmuch  as  to  his 
sincerity,  his  sanity,  and  his  learning.  It  is 
not  possible  to  spealc  in  more  than  brief  limits 
of  what  he  attempts  to  teach,  but  his  theory 
may  be  succinctly  stated. 

His  claims  are  manifold,  and  all  of  them  on 
lines  of  scientific  originality.  He  begins  with 
the  assumption  that  the  earth  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  Noachian  deluge  was  surrounded 
by  rings  of  aqueous  vapor,  commingled  with 
much  of  the  solid  matter  now  composing  its 
crust.  Mighty  deluges  visited  the  earth  from 
this  source,  the  Noachian  having  been  the  last. 
Coal,  and  many  other  formations  of  the  entire 
earth  fell  to  the  earth  from  these  rings.  The 
evolution  of  terrestrial  organisms  can  be  read¬ 
ily  and  satisfactorily  explained  by  these  aqueous 
and  mineral  downfalls  and  not  otherwise. 
Mountain  upheavals  occurred  immediately 
after  these  baptisms,  as  a  direct  and  necessary 
result  of  additional  oceanic  pressure,  caused 
by  the  augmentation  of  the  sea’s  volume  and 
death.  The  falling  of  the  aqueous  rings  of 
vapor  to  the  earth  from  a  vast  height  some¬ 
what  weakened  the  cord  of  attraction  for  the 
moon,  which  therefore  receded  from  the  earth. 
This,  the  author  asserts,  can  alone  explain  the 
moon's  apparent  retardation.  Again,  the 
downfall  of  these  rings  of  vapor  necessarily 
took  place  in  the  Polar  regions,  and  falling 
there  as  snow  caused  all  the  glacial  periods  in 
geologic  times.  The  author,  who  appears  to 
be  a  devout  Christian,  finds  both  argument  and 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  numer>.us  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis  can 
be  explained  by  this  theory  alone. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Vail,  which  we  have 
quoted  as  being  good  illustrations  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  his  views,  it  will  be  readily  seen, 
would  only  excite  the  foolish  prejudice,  per¬ 
haps  even  the  risibility  of  such  stubborn  and 
narrow-minded  men  as  Lyell,  Huxley,  Tyn¬ 
dall,  etc.  But  these  haughty  scientists,  em¬ 
inent  as  they  are,  do  not  include  all  of  the 
world's  intelligence.  Mr.  Vail  need  not  feel 
discouraged  in  his  propaganda  of  a  new  cos¬ 
mogony  and  geology.  We  are  sure  there  are 
enough  minds  of  original,  not  to  say  eccentric 
tendencies,  to  be  flattered  by  this  severe  appeal 
to  their  intelligence. 

McClkli-An’s  Last  Service  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Together  with  a  Tribute  to  his  Mem¬ 
ory.  By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  New  York: 

D.  Appleton  dr*  Co. 

Three  of  the  papers  in  this  volume  were 
originally  published  in  the  North  American 


Review.  The  fourth  is  a  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  General  McClellan,  which  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Star,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  that  distinguished  soldier. 

The  main  importance  of  the  publication  of 
the  articles  in  their  collected  form  is  to  set 
forth  in  clear  sequence  the  remarkable  facts 
connected  with  that  terrible  period  in  our  war 
history  when  General  McClellan,  who  had  been 
relieved  in  disgrace  to  make  way  for  General 
Pope,  again  took  command  after  Pope’s  de¬ 
feat,  at  the  personal  request  of  the  President, 
when  the  hope  of  saving  Washington  from 
Confederate  clutches  seemed  to  be  small  in¬ 
deed  ;  and  how  a  much-abused  and  insulted 
soldier  succeeded  not  only  in  turning  back  the 
tide  of  conquest,  but  probably  of  saving  the 
national  capital.  Such  a  loss  would  have 
been  almost  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Federal 
cause. 

The  contention  of  Mr.  Curtis,  and  of  that 
school  of  war  critics  whom  he  so  ably  repre¬ 
sents,  is  that  there  was  no  other  man  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  who,  at  that  time  of  shame, 
panic  and  disorganization,  could  have  put 
the  troops  available  for  defence,  on  a  fighting 
footing,  and  whom  they  would  have  followed 
to  victory.  Certainly  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Curtis  has  marshalled  are  very  strong,  and  no 
less  strongly  presented.  Everything  seems  to 
indicate  that  had  McClellan  simply  followed 
the  lines  of  his  formal  duty  under  the  order 
which  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Washington,  the  city  would  have  been 
in  great  danger.  Instead  of  this,  McClellan 
took  the  responsibility  of  boldly  moving  his 
troops  out  to  meet  the  enthusiastic  and  vic¬ 
torious  foe.  The  result  is  well  known,  how  in 
two  battles,  the  latter  one  the  bloody  victory  of 
Antietam,  General  McClellan  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  drove  them  across  the  Potomac. 
The  finale  of  that  victory,  the  sudden  removal 
of  McClellan,  and  the  appointment  of  one  who 
had  never  shown  any  capacity  except  that  of 
a  fairly  good  corps-commander,  of  that  Gen¬ 
eral,  indeed,  whose*  sluggishness  and  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  orders  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  only 
prevented  it  from  being  a  most  overwhelming 
rout  for  the  Confederates,  are  among  the 
most  inexplicable  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
late  Civil  War.  Mr.  Curtis  handles  his  subject 
with  great  ability,  and  presents  an  argument 
which  it  is  difiicult  to  refute,  unless  we  utterly 
deny  the  facts. '  The  services  of  General  Mc¬ 
Clellan  in  that  closing  portion  of  his  military 
career  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  soldiers  of  the  war,  aside  from  any 
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other  exploits  associated  with  his  name  Few 
have  home  so  much  from  the  envy,  jealousy, 
and  misrepresentation  of  others.  None  have 
borne  such  malice  with  more  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Prof.  Villari,  of  Florence,  is  now  passing 
through  the  press  a  new  and  entirely  revised 
edition  of  his  “  Life  of  Savonarola,”  in  two 
volumes.  The  work  is  something  more  than  a 
new  edition,  as  it  is  practically  rewritten.  The 
discovery  of  a  number  of  important  documents 
in  the  archives  of  Florence  has  made  Prof. 
Villari  recast  the  story  of  the  great  reformer. 
Both  the  Italian  and  the  English  editions  have 
long  been  out  of  print,  and  we  believe  that  ar¬ 
rangements  for  an  English  as. well  as  an  Italian 
edition  of  the  revised  work  will  be  made. 

Mr.  Browning  has  written  about  two-thirds 
of  his  new  poem,  which  will  fill  a  volume  by 
itself,  and  may  be  ready  before  the  autumn. 

The  exertions  of  Schopenhauer's  admirers 
have  been  so  far  successful  that  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  Frankfurt  has  now  been  de¬ 
cided  upon.  The  German  professors,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  illustrious  names,  have  kept 
aloof.  They  have  not  yet  forgiven  Schopen¬ 
hauer’s  furious  onslaughts  on  professional 
camaraderie.  Contributions  have  come  from 
every  country  in  Europe  and  America.  Eng¬ 
land  is  poorly  represented. 

The  London  Society  of  Compositors,  in  its 
reply  to  the  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the 
trades  unions  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
states  that  it  has  spent  on  the  support  of  unem¬ 
ployed  members  nearly  42,000/.  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  nearly  1750/.  in  assisting  cmigra- 
.  tion.  The  travelling  allowances  during  the 
same  period  have  amounted  to  about  750/. 

Among  the  documents  recently  discovered 
among  Archduke  Rainer’s  papyri  is  a  poetical 
description  of  the  city  Pi-Ramses,  founded 
by  Ramses  II.  in  the  Eastern  Nile  delta  ;  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  codex  of  iEschines,  containing  Ora¬ 
tion  iii.  g  17S-86,  and  of  one  containing  Isoc¬ 
rates’s  Oration  v.  §  48-9  ;  pieces  of  a  lexicon 
to  the  ”  Midias  ”  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  an 
unknown  grammarian  of  the  first  century  ;  a 
number  of  private  documents  belonging  to  the 
times  of  the  Empire,  and  one  dating  from  the 
twenty-second  year  of  the  Hegira.  A  sealed 
order  of  Amron  has  also  been  found. 


An  English  publisher  thus  writes  in  the 
Athentrum  of  some  of  the  cheap  series  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  England  :  ”  Shilling  story-books  are 
appearing  at  the  rate  of  something  like  three 
or  four  a  day.  When  a  good  story  does  happen 
to  make  a  stir,  it  is  now  promptly  choked  out 
of  existence  by  another  treading  too  closely  on 
its  heels,  and  that  in  turn  dies  before  well  born. 
Because  a  story  is  startling  in  situation.  Is  told 
in  a  certain  number  of  pages,  and  is  sold  for  a 
shillifig,  the  belief  is  widespread  that  a  gigantic 
fortune  follows.  MSS.  from  untrained  bands 
keep  pouring  in,  but  probably  not  one  shilling 
story  in  every  dozen  that  see  the  light  pays  its 
expenses.  The  bookstalls  will  not  hold  them, 
the  reputation  of  the  publishers  is  being  ruined 
by  them,  and  the  public  is  sick  of  them.” 

ThAugh  France  has  certainly  not  been  back¬ 
ward  in  the  collection  and  publication  of  its 
provincial  folklore,  it  has  hitherto  possessed 
no  recognized  organization  for  this  object. 
But  with  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  a 
Soci^t6  des  Traditions  Populaires  has  been 
founded,  mainly  by  the  energy  of  M.  Paul 
Sfbillot,  ‘which  already  numbers  more  than  100 
members,  including  the  distinguished  names  of 
Ernest  Renan,  Jules  Simon,  Xavier  Marmier, 
Jules  Lemoine,  Gaston  Paris,  Maspero,  &c. 
The  subscription  is  only  15  frs.  a  year,  for 
which  each  member  will  receive  the  monthly 
■Rrvme  and  other  publications  of  the  Society. 
Two  numbers  of  the  Revue  (Paris;  Maison- 
neuve)  are  now  before  us,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  pages  each.  M.  Sebillot  himself  con¬ 
tributes  to  each  a  collection  of  proverbial  say¬ 
ings  about  the  months  ;  while  the  other  con¬ 
tents  range  as  far  abroad  as  Hindustan,  Tahiti, 
and  Fiji.  We  notice  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
define  the  subject-matter  of  Folklore,  under 
the  name  of  “  d/^mologie,”  which  certainly 
does  not  err  in  lack  of  comprehensiveness. 

The  Biblioth^que  Nalionale  has  recently  ac¬ 
quired  a  copy  of  Holbach’s  Systimede  la  Nature, 
printed  at  London  under  the  pseudonym  of 
“  Mirabaud,”  which  contains  copious  marginal 
notes  confidently  asserted  to  be  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Voltaire. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  of  Edward  Solly, 
the  distinguished  English  scholar  and  collector, 
who  recently  died,  in  the  Academy  as  follows  : 
"His  specially  was  his  minute  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
from  its  masterpieces  down  to  the  merest  broad¬ 
side  ;  and  his  collection  of  books  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  numbering  some  30,000  volumes,  was 
perhaps  the  most  varied  and  most  extensive 
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ever  formed  by  a  private  individual.  His  loss 
will  be  mourned  by  many  literary  men,  for  no 
inquirer  ever  applied  to  him  in  vain.” 

The  mother  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  died 
in  London  on  April  8th,  aged  nearly  eighty* 
six.  Her  maiden  name  was  Frances  Mary 
Lavinia  Polidori,  daughter  of  Gaetano  Folidori, 
a  Tuscan,  a  literary  man  and  teacher  of  Italian, 
who  in  early  youth  had  been  secretary  to  the 
poet  Alfieri,  and  of  Anna  Maria  Pierce,  whom 
Polidori  met  when  she  was  completing  her  edu¬ 
cation  in  Paris  in  the  early  days  of  the  French 
Revolution.  One  of  their  offspring  was  Dr.  John 
William  Polidori,  who  in  i8i6  accompanied 
Lord  Byron  as  his  travelling  physician.  Miss 
Frances  Polidori  married,  in  1826,  Gabriele 
Rossetti,  the  Neapolitan  poet  and  political 
exile,  the  well-known  commentator  of  Dante, 
and  Professor  of  Italian  in  King’s  College, 
London.  Of  the  four  children  of  this  union 
two  are  now  dead—Maria  Francesca  and  Dante 
Gabriel ;  two  survive — William  Michael  and 
Christina  Georgina.  Mrs.  Rossetti  was  a 
woman  of  cultivated  mind,  sound  judgment, 
and  much  solidity  as  well  as  sweetness  and 
modest  reserve  of  character.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  course  of  next  year  a  collection  of 
Dante  Rossetti’s  family  letters  will  be  pi»b- 
lished,  including  many  addressed  to  his  mother. 
She  died  exactly  at  the  close  of  four  years  from 
the  date  of  her  son’s  decease,  April  9th,  1882. 

The  most  considerable  German  poet  of  the 
day,  V’icior  von  Schcffel,  has  died,  after  a  long 
and  painful  illness,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  “  Der 
Trompeter  von  S^kingen,”  first  published  in 
1855,  has  gone  through  a  great  number  of 
editions,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  books 
produced  in  the  Fatherland  during  the  last 
forty  years.  Among  his  other  volumes  are 
”  Frau  Aventura,”  “  Gaudeamus,” and  an  his¬ 
torical  novel  entitled  ”  Eckehard,”  of  which  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  tenlh  century. 

Mr.  SwtNBURNE’s  long-promised  book  of 
prose  miscellanies  is  in  the  press,  and  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  May.  It  will  be  an  important  addition 
to  the  prose  literature  of  our  time,  consisting 
of  alk  his  literary  contributions  to  the  “  En- 
cyclopsedia  Britannica  ”  (except  the  articles  on 
Chapman  and  Marlowe),  his  monograph  on 
Mary  Stuart,  his  account  of  Lamb’s  manuscript 
notes  on  Wither,  and  his  criticisms  on  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare’s  sonnets,  Milton,  Dry- 
den,  Pope,  Congreve,  Prior,  Wordsworth,  By¬ 
ron,  Landor,  Keats,  Tennyson,  Musset,  Emily 
Bronte,  Charles  Reade,  and  others. 
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Hubert  Herkomer,  the  artist,  writing  re¬ 
cently,  paid  this  hearty  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Henry  Bradshaw;  “You  mention 
in  to-day’s  Tribune  Henry  Bradshaw,  of 
Cambridge,  England,  as  having  been  the  great¬ 
est  authority  on  Chaucer  in  the  world.  That 
is  so  ;  but  that  was  not  all.  He  was  the 
greatest  authority  on  many  other  matters  of 
learning — indeed,  nobody  quite  knew  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  learning.  He  showed  it  only  on 
occasions  when  it  was  required.  Few  men, 
if  any,  have  given  their  learning  such  a  human 
turn.  He  saw  history  and  the  history  of 
books  from  a  human  point  of  view.  He  was 
not  satisfied  mainly  to  know  the  old  books, 
but  desired  to  know  why  they  were  written 
and  how  they  were  written.  His  work  of 
thirty  years  is  contained  in  his  note-books, 
which  will  astonish  the  world  when  they  are 
made  public.  He  never  would  have  put  them 
into  form.  That  would  have  dragged  him  out 
of  his  old  world  into  a  new  one  that  was  not 
so  congenial  to  his  scholarly  mind.  These 
books  are  filled  with  facts,  that  are  as  scholarly 
as  they  are  human,  and  as  original  as  they  are 
instructive  and  useful.  He  was  most  attractive 
personally,  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  and  had, 
withal,  the  strongest  possible  identity.  Firm 
and  forcible  in  his  type  of  mind,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  give  up  all  he  had  for  his  friends,  who 
loved  him  as  few  men  are  loved  in  this  world. 
The  world  will  now  find  out  that  a  great 
scholar,  who  worked  for  its  good  (though 
silently),  has  passed  away,  and  left  us  the  prec¬ 
ious  gift  of  his  mind,  and  in  a  form  that  will 
increase  in  value  as  the  years  go  on.  He  sat 
down  to  his  books  as  usual  late  one  night, 
after  having  dined  with  a  friend,  and  was 
found  dead  in  his  chair  the  next  morning.  His 
eyes  were  closed  and  his  spectacles  were  on 
his  face.’’ 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Ruby  and  Sapphire. — A  fine  stone  of 
four  carats  weight  is  worth  from  ;^400  to  j^450  ; 
but  above  this  weight  rubies  are  very  rare,  and 
would  command  fancy  prices.  Tavernier  has 
given  a  drawing  of  one  belonging  to  the  Shah 
of  Persia,  which  weighed  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  carats  ;  and  the  Kings  of  Burmah 
were  said  to  possess  one  of  the  size  of  a  pig¬ 
eon’s  egg.  The  largest  ever  seen  in  Europe  is 
that  one  which  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Czarina  upon  his  visit  to  Russia 
in  1777.  It  is  of  a  fine  color,  and  equal  in  size 
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to  a  small  hen’s  egg.  The  finest  rubies  are 
found  in  the  sands  of  rivers  in  Ceylon,  in  Siam, 
and  Burmah,  and  in  several  parts  of  Europe. 
One  of  the  titles  of  the  King  of  Burmah  was 
Lord  of  the  Rubies,  and  be  was  said  to  retain 
for  his  own  use  the  rarest  and  finest  specimens 
found  in  his  dominions.  The  mines  of  Bur* 
mah  were  rigorously  guarded,  and  no  European 
was  allowed  to  approach  them.  The  ruby,  as 
well  as  the  sapphire,  is  formed  of  pure  crystal¬ 
lised  alumina  or  corundum  ;  and  the  two  stones 
are  so  far  identical  in  composition  that  the  red 
sapphire  is  a  ruby,  and  the  blue  ruby  a  sap¬ 
phire.  Thus  a  long  crystal  has  been  found, 
which  was  red  ruby  at  one  end,  blue  sapphire 
at  the  other,  and  colorless  beryl  between.  The 
ruby  is  supposed  to  be  tinted  by  the  peroxide 
of  iron,  and  the  sapphire  by  the  protoxide.  The 
ruby  has  been  most  successfully  imitated  in 
paste,  and  garnets  backed  by  a  ruby  foil  are 
often  met  with.  Crimson  spinel  is  called  spinel 
ruby,  and  rose-red  or  pink  spinel,  balas  ruby. 
This  last  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
Balastan,  the  ancient  name  of  Beloochistan. 
Although  many  may  be  deceived  by  the  spinel, 
the  ruby  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
superior  hardness,  its  specific  gravity,  and  its 
crystallisation,  which  is  hexagonal,  the  spinel 
being  octahedral.  Historical  stones  often  turn 
out  when  examined  to  he  unworthy  of  their 
fame  ;  thus  the  famous  ruby  said  to  have  been 
given  to  Eidward  the  Black  Prince  by  Don 
Pedro  of  Castile  after  the  battle  of  Najara,  a.d. 
1307,  worn  in  his  helmet  by  Henry  V.  at  Agin, 
court,  and  now  placed  in  the  Imperial  State 
Crown  of  England,  is  a  spinel.  The  monster 
ruby  of  Charles  the  Bold,  set  in  the  middle  of 
a  golden  rose  for  a  pendant,  which  was  capt¬ 
ured  by  the  Bernese  after  his  rout  at  Granson, 
was  found  to  be  false  by  Jacob  Fugger  after 
he  had  purchased  it.  The  ruby  was  supposed 
to  be  an  amulet  against  poison,  plague,  sad¬ 
ness,  evil  thoughts,  and  wicked  spirits  ;  and, 
most  wonderful  of  all,  it  warned  its  wearer  of 
evil  by  becoming  black  or  obscure.  Brahman 
traditions  describe  the  abode  of  the  gods  as 
lighted  by  enormous  rubies  and  emeralds. 
The  magical  properties  of  the  sapphire  are 
rated  as  high  as  those  of  the  ruby.  It  was 
sacred  to  Apollo,  and  was  worn  by  the  inquirer 
of  the  oracle  at  his  shrine.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  it  continued  in  high  estimation,  because 
it  was  supposed  to  prevent  evil  and  impure 
thoughts,  and  it  was  worn  by  priests  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  power  to  preserve  the  chastity  of 
the  wearer.  St.  Jerome  affirmed  that  it  pro¬ 
cures  favor  with  princes,  pacifies  enemies,  and 


obtains  freedom  from  captivity  ;  but  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  properties  .ascribed  to  it  was 
the  power  to  kill  any  venomous  reptile  that 
was  put  into  the  same  glass  with  it.  The 
“  heaven-hued  ”  sapphire  is  found  in  all  tints 
and  shades  of  blue.  Stones  of  a  deep  indigo 
color  are  male,  and  those  of  a  light  blue  fe¬ 
male.  Sometimes  the  latter  are  termed  also 
water  sapphires.  These  stones,  which  mostly 
come  from  Ceylon  and  Pegu,  are  sometimes 
found  of  a  very  large  size.  In  the  Mineralogi- 
cal  Department  of  the  British  Museum  there  is 
a  statuette  of  Buddha,  about  an  inch  high, 
carved  out  of  an  entire  and  perfect  sapphire. 
The  largest  stone  known,  which  weighs  1321*^ 
carats,  is  named  the  “  Wooden  Spoon  Seller,” 
from  the  occupation  of  the  man  who  found  it 
in  Bengal.  It  is  also  called  the  ”  Ruspoli,” 
from  the  name  of  a  former  owner.  It  was 
bought  by  Ferret,  a  French  jeweller,  for  170,- 
000  francs  G^fiSoo),  and  it  now  in  the  Musm  de 
Min^ralogie,  Paris.  The  sapphire  has  fre¬ 
quently  formed  the  medium  for  engraving  ; 
thus  a  superb  stone,  engraved  with  the  heads 
of  Henri  IV.  and  Marie  de  M^dicis  face  to 
face,  by  Coldor£,  and  dated  1605,  is  recorded 
as  in  a  private  collection  in  Paris.  An  en¬ 
graved  sapphire  ring  bearing  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  which  once  belonged  to  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  collection.  Mr.  Emanuel  tells, 
in  his  ”  Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones,”  the 
story  of  a  noble  lady  who  possessed  one  of  the 
finest  known  sapphires,  but  sold  it  during  her 
lifetime,  and  replaced  it  by  a  skilful  imitation, 
which  deceived  the  jeweller  who  valued  it  for 
probate  duty.  It  was  estimated  as  worth 
;^lo,ooo,  and  the  legatee  paid  legacy  duty  on 
it  before  he  found  out  the  deception.  The 
white  sapphire,  when  cut  and  polished,  has 
been  passed  as  a  diamond. — Henry  B.  H'heat~ 
ley,  F.S.A.,  in  the  "  Anti</tiary.'' 

Origin  of  the  London  Chartf.rhouse. — 
The  city  of  London  would  be  a  worse  place  to 
breathe  in  than  it  is  if  three  Religious  Orders 
of  the  Middle  Ages  had  not  planted  houses 
near  its  then  western  boundary.  Within  the 
walls  the  Franciscans,  or  Grey  Friars,  founded 
the  house  to  which  Christ’s  Hospital  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  Cistercians,  a  branch  of  the 
Benedictines,  occupied  the  spot  on  which  now 
stand  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Not  far 
outside  stood  the  Charterhouse.  Within  the 
walls  of  these  brotherhoods  must  have  lain 
more  than  thirty  acres.  The  greater  part  of 
this  area  is  still  open,  and  it  rests  with  the  in- 
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habitants  of  London  to  say  whether  it  shall 
remain  so.  A  decision  cannot  long  be  post¬ 
poned.  An  old  legend  ascribes  the  foundation 
of  the  Carthusian  Order  to  a  miraculous  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  dead.  A  learned  doctor  of  Paris 
who  had  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  ‘rose 
from,  the  bier  on  which  he  was  being  borne 
through  the  streets  to  proclaim  that  he  was 
condemned  by  the  just  judgment  of  God. 
This  woful  deliverance  deeply  moved  the  de¬ 
vout  mind  of  the  future  founder  of  the  Charter- 
house  and  drove  him  to  devise  the  austere  rules 
of  the  Order  as  a  way  of  escape  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  The  miracle  is  now  repudiated  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  story  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Charterhouse  is  a  nobler  one 
without  it.  In  the  eleventh  century  St.  Bruno, 
a  distinguished  teacher  in  the  schvols  of 
Rheims,  was  touched  by  the  desire,for  a  solitary 
and  austere  life.  Abandoning  the  position  he 
had  made  by  his  learning,  he  set  off  with  a 
small  band  of  companions  to  seek  the  rougher 
discipline  for  which  he  longed.  After  a  visit 
to  Molesmes,  where  St.  Robert  was  soon  to 
organise  the  Cistercian  branch  of  the  Benedic¬ 
tines,  he  travelled  to  Grenoble,  where  a  former 
pupil  was  bishop,  and  begged  for  the  grant  of 
some  remote  spot  in  the  mountains  where  he 
and  his  companions  might  organise  a  monastic 
life  after  their  minds  St.  Hugh,  the  bishop, 
had,  it  is  said,  dreamed  a  dream  the  night  be¬ 
fore  St.  Bruno’s  arrival,  in  which  he  had  seen 
a  vision  of,  God  building  Himself  a  house  in 
one  of  the  neighboring  mountain  valleys.  He 
hailed  St.  Bruno’s  request  as  the  fulfilment  of 
his  dream,  and  showed  him  the  spot  where  his 
house  should  stand.  It  was  "  an  upland  valley 
in  the  Alps  to  the  north  of  Grenoble,  more 
than  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  only 
to  be  reached  by  threading  a  gloomy  and  diffi¬ 
cult  ravine.  High  crags  surround  the  valley 
on  all  sides,  the  soil  is  poor,  the  cold  extreme  ; 
snow  lies  there  most  of  the  year,  and  the  air 
is  charged  with  fog.”  The  name  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  La  Chartreuse  (akin  probably  to  the  Kent¬ 
ish  term,  ”  chart  ”),  became  that  of  the  house ; 
and,  as  the  Order  extended,  the  same  name 
was  applied  to  each  new  foundation,  the  first 
home  of  the  Order  being  distinguished  as  La 
Grande  Chartreuse.  The  spread  of  the  Order 
was  slow,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  a  century 
after  its  foundation  that  a  Carthusian  monas¬ 
tery  was  established  in  England.  Forty  years 
later  a  second  came  into  existence,  but  another 
century  elapsed  before  further  progress  was 
made.  In  the  fourteenth  century  six  houses 
were  founded,  and  amongst  them  was  the 


London  Charterhouse.  That  fearful  pesti¬ 
lence,  which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  ' 
social  and  economic  history  of  England,  the 
Black  Death,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
foundation  of  the  London  Charterhouse.  Lon¬ 
don,  a  maze  of  densely  populated  narrow 
street  and  high  houses,  felt  the  plague  severely. 
The  small  confined  churchyards  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  parish  churches  were  quite  inadequate  to 
receive  the  dead,  and  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Ralph  Stratford,  bought  a  plot  of  three  acres, 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  city 
wall,  to  form  a  burial-ground  for  the  victims. 
His  example  was  followed  by  Sir  Walter 
Manny,  who  for  a  like  purpose  bought  from 
the  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  thirteen  acres 
and  a  quarter  called  the  Spital  Croft.  Sir 
Waiter  has  a  good  title  to  fame.  His  memory 
is  preserved  for  us  not  only  by  the  part  he  took 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Charterhouse,  but  by 
his  pleading  with  Edward  III.  fur  the  lives  of 
the  Calais  burgesses.  ”  Ha,  gentle  Sire ! 
bridle  your  wrath  ;  you  have  the  renown  and 
good  fame  of  all  gentleness  ;  do  not  a  thing 
whereby  men  can  speak  any  villainy  of  yo^l 
If  you  have  no  pity,  all  men  will  say  that  you 
have  a  heart  full  of  all  cruelty,  to  put  these 
good  citizens  to  death,  that  of  their  own  will 
are  come  to  render  themselves  to  you  to  save 
the  remnant  of  their  people.”  The  same 
noble  spirit  which  breathed  in  these  words 
made  Sir  Walter  forward  to  help  the  citizens 
of  London  in  their  distress.  In  the  burial- 
ground  formed  by  the  bishop  and  Manny  it  is 
said  that  fifty  thousand  bodies  were  interred. 
De  Northborough  had  succeeded  Stratford  in 
the  bishopric  ;  and  he  and  Sir  Walter  anxiously 
considered  to  what  purpose  they  could  fitly 
turn  the  land.  They  naturally  thought  of  a 
religious  house  ;  and  probably  selected  the 
Carthusian  Order  on  account  of  the  austere 
life  it  enjoined,  and  the  strictness  with  which 
its  members  adhered  to  its  rule.  The  ravages 
of  the  pestilence  had  struck  men  with  awe  ;  it 
was  only  fitting  that  a  spot  w|iich  would  always 
be  associated  with  so  terrible  a  visitation 
should  be  devoted  to  high  and  holy  uses. 
There  could  be  nothing  loftier,  according  to 
the  view  of  the  times,  than  a  life  of  abstinence 
spent  in  solitary  |  contemplation.  Neither 
founder  lived  to  see  his  work  completed.  Be¬ 
fore  long  the  bishop  himself  was  dead  of  the 
plague,  having  left  by  his  will  ;^2ooo  (a  large 
sum  in  those  days)  toward  the  founding,  build¬ 
ing,  and  finishing  of  the  monastery,  to  which 
he  also  gave  his  divinity  books  and  vestments, 
and  certain  holy  vessels.  Another  ten  years 
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elapsed  before  the  Cbarch  was  consecrated, 
and  one  of  the  first  uses  to  which  ft  was  put, 
was  the  reception  of  the  body  of  Sir  Walter 
Manny.  In  1371,  on  the  Thursday  following 
the  feast  of  Sl  Hilary,  the  deceased  founder 
was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church,  the  king 
and  all  the  court  attending  the  funeral.  In  the 
same  year  a  Royal  Charter  confirming  the 
monastery  in  the  possession  of  their  lands  was 
granted,  and  seven  years  later,  in  1378,  a  Papal 
Bull  endowing  the  monastery  with  certain 
benefices  in  the  gift  of  Manny  was  obtained 
from  Pope  Urban  VI. — English  Illustrated 
Magatine. 

The  Digestion  of  Fats.— It  is  a  dietetic 
fact  of  great  importance  that  the  assimilation 
of  suitable  quantities  of  fat  is  often  of  extreme 
benefit  to  an  enfeebled  and  emaciated  patient. 
From  the  comparative  facility  with  which  fat 
undergoes  metabolism  in  the  body,  a  notable 
economy  of  energy  results,  and  the  process 
may  thus  be  more  thoroughly  accomplished. 
But  the  good  results  thus  hoped  for  are  not 
litlfrequently  rendered  unattainable,  on  account 
of  the  nausea  and  gastric  disturbance  which 
follows  the  ingestion  of  fat  or  oil  ;  and,  even 
if  these  symptoms  be  absent  or  overcome,  the 
diminished  functional  activity  of  the  alimentary 
tract  may  allow  their  passage  practically  un> 
changed.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  indigesti¬ 
bility  of  fats,  especially  in  the  form  of  oil,  is 
the  fact  that  they  are  with  dilficulty  rendered 
amenable  to  the  action  of  the  intestinal  juices 
when  given  en  mdsse.  For  fats  and  oils  to  be 
efficiently  acted  upon,  they  require  to  be  churned 
into  some  kind  of  emulsion,  the  finer  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  and  when  they  form  part  of  a  meal  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  this  description  ukes  place.  In  any 
case,  if  the  quantity  of  oil  be  in  excess  of  the 
powers  of  the  intestinal  juices  to  saponify  or 
emulsify,  absorption  cannot,  for  obvious  rea¬ 
sons,  take  place.  The  best  way  to  administer 
oils  for  medicinal  purposes  is  either  as  an 
emulsion  or  in  solution.  The  finest  emulsion, 
however,  obtainable  by  ordinary  means,  under 
the  microscope  shows  oil-globules  many  times 
larger  than  those  of  milk,  and  with  a  strong 
tendency  to  coalesce.  The  form  of  oil  most 
frequently  given  therapeutically  is  probably 
cod-liver  oil,  and  this  has  the  additional  disad¬ 
vantage  of  possessing  a  very  unsavory  taste 
and  smell,  which  render  its  ingurgitation  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  usk  for  adults,  and  a  difficult  one 
with  children.  Curiously  enough,  it  has  re¬ 
cently  been  discovered  by  Kepler  that  this  oil 
^  is^  capable  of  being  taken  into  solution  by  an 


extract  of  malt  which,  if  good,  will  take  up  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  oil,  the 
smell  and  taste  of  which  it  very  efilectually  dis¬ 
guises.  Under  the  microscope  no  oil-globules 
are  visible,  and  the  field  is  perfectly  clear  ;  the 
presence  of  the  oil  is,  however,  made  evident 
by  allowing  a  drop  of  water  to  run  under  the 
slide,  when  the  oil  quits  the  solution  in  the  form 
of  extremely  minute  globules,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  about  half  that  of  milk-globules. 
This,  then,  is  an  ideal  form  of  administration 
of  fat.  Apart  from  whatever  qualities  the  ex¬ 
tract  of  malt  may  have  per  se,  the  oil  is  taken 
in  a  form  which  oilers  every  facility  for  the  fur¬ 
ther  changes  necessary  for  its  absorption  and 
assimilation.  Why  the  extract  of  malt  should 
possess  this  power  is  not  clearly  understood. 
None  of  its  constituents  have-  that  property 
when  isolated,  and,  moreover,  every  extract 
does  not  possess  it  to  the  same  extent.  The 
amount  of  oil  whieh  will  enter  into  solution  is 
directly  proportioned  to  the  care  taken  in  its 
manufacture  and  in  the  integrity  of  its  active 
constituents. — British  Medical  Journal. 

Anecdote  of  Wedgwood. — His  persever¬ 
ance — one  of  Wedgwood's  strongest  character¬ 
istics— receives  illustration  by  an  incident  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  the  famous 
Portland  vases.  It  affords  one  of  the  glimpses 
into  the  inner  nature  of  the  man  which  reveals 
its  force  more  than  could  be  told  in  volumes. 
The  task  of  imitating  the  Portland  vases  in  the 
form  of  jasper  ware  was  no  easy  one,  and  in 
undertaking  it  no  one  knew  better  than  Wedg¬ 
wood  how  much  depended  on  the  issue.  The 
vases  were  moulded  time  after  time,  but  as 
often,  when  submitted  to  the  crucial  test  of  fir¬ 
ing,  they  were  drawn  from  the  oven  in  an  un¬ 
satisfactory  state.  Again  and  again  the  vases 
were  formed  in  plastic  clay,  with  irreproach¬ 
able  symmetry.  Either  the  fire  was  unkind, 
or  the  materials  were  faulty,  but  for  six  months 
there  were  persistent  and  disheartening  fail¬ 
ures.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  one  of  the  work¬ 
men,  after  further  proof  of  non-success,  ad¬ 
dressed  Wedgwood  in  despair,  “  Master,  we 
have  drawn  the  oven  again,  and  we  haven’t 
got  a  single  good  vase.”  Wedgwood's  reply 
was  characteristically  homely  and  terse : 
“  Well,  you  have  had  your  wages,  haven't 
you?  Go  on.”  The  trials  did  proceed,  and 
shortly  after  the  celebrated  vases,  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  connoisseurs,  were  produced,  with  a 
fidelity  to  the  original  which  until  the  result 
was  obtained  was  thought  to  be  impossible. — 
Great  Industries  of  Great  Britain. 
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Without  Doubt 

That  poor  fellow  has  some 
disease  of  the  Liver  or  Kidneys. 
It  is  pitiful  to  see  a  man  in  such 
a  condition. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

Has  relieved  and  cured  hun¬ 
dreds  of  similar  ceises. 

John  Wtlie,  88  Moode  »t.,  LovetU, 
Mata.,  was  troubled  with  want  of  appe¬ 
tite,  oppressive  weakness,  and  severe 
pains  in  the  small  of  his  back;  all  indi¬ 
cations  of  serious  deranftement  of  tbs 
kidneys  and  liver.  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
made  hbn  a  well  man  again. 

Fr.  J.  Hoppk,  Keteaunee,  WKs.,  suf¬ 
fered  from  bad  action  of  the  liver,  having 
terrible  headaches,  and  such  pains  in 
his  back  be  could  hardly  walk.  He  was 
cured  by  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Jules  Y.  Gktthell,  St.  Louts,  Mo., 
was  a  broken  down  man,  for  some  years, 
from  no  other  cause  than  derangement 
of  the  liver.  He  tried  Ayer’s  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  and  says:  “By  the  blessing  of  God 
it  has  cured  me.  I  feel  young  again. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Ayer’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  is  not  half  good  enough.’’ 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  » 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  O.  Ayer  a  Go.,  Lowell,  Maas.  Sold  by  DrunlsU.  Price  $1 ;  aix  boUlee,  $S. 

Colds,  Coughs,  Bronchitis, 

And  other  afTections  of  the  Throat  or  Lungs,  are  speedily  cured  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  This  medicine  is  an  anodyne  expectorant,  potent  in  its 
action  to  check  the  advance  of  disease,  allaying  all  tendency  to  Intiammation  and 
Consumption,  and  speedily  restoring  health  to  the  afflicted. 

“  Last  December  I  suffered  severely  “  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  once  saved 
from  Bronchitis.  My  physician  ad\iseH  mv  life.  I  had  a  constant  Cough,  with 
me  to  take  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  Night  Sweats,  liecaine  greatly  reduced 
which  I  did.  'The  flret  dose  relieved,  in  tieeh,  and  was  declining  rapidly.  One 
and  less  than  a  bottle  of  this  medicine  bottle  of  the  Pectoral  cur^  me.’’ — A.  J. 
cured  ihe.’’  —  E.  D.  Piper,  Elgin,  Ill.  Eidson,  M.  D.,  Middletown,  Tenn. 

LUNG  COMPLAINTS. 

“  I  have  no  hesitation  in  najring  that  1 1  “  About  three  years  am,  as  the  re¬ 

regard  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  as  the  I  suit  of  a  bail  Cold,  I  had  a  Cough, 
best  remeily,  within  my  knowledge,  for  from  which  I  could  get  no  relief  until 
the  cure  of  Colds,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  I  commenced  using  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Coughs,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat  Pectoral.  One  bottle  of  this  me<licine 
and  Lungs.’’ — M.  A.  Rust,  M.  D.,  South  effected  a  complete  cure.’’  —  J.  Tooley, 
Paris,  Me.  Ironton,  Mich. 

Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  ft  Co.,  LowslI,  Usm.  Sold  by  DrugglsU.  Price  $I ;  six  bottles,  $•. . 
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WOIiFZS’S 

I  SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 

SCHNAPPS, 

Ui  ^ 


TO  ENABLE CatSuf^ERS  TODISTiNGUISHAT 


g  Ab  a  general  bererage  and  neceMafg  cor- 
^  rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg- 
enable  decomponition  or  other  cauees,  ae 
Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc,,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  aver  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SCHFAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faernUy,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distiUa^ 
Hon,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it, 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE^S  SON  &  CO., 

9  Beaver  Street,  IVew  York. 

CANCER  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

A  c»Be  which  reaembles  Qeaeral  Grant's  condition,  'i'he  wonderful  cure  of  Mrs.  Comer, 
of  Troupe  Co.,  Ga. 


La  Orakos,  Oa.,  Maj  Kth.  IMS. 

Some  ten  rears  aiio  I  had  a  acrofnloas  sore  on  my 
right  hand  which  gave  me  great  unable.  It  waa  treat- 
eaand  seemingly  disappeared  Some  years  after  an 
Direr  made  its  appearance  on  my  left  knee.  This,  too, 
'onder  the  old-time  treatment,  was  healed  np  and  1  sup¬ 
posed  1  was  well.  1  fonnd,  however,  it  had  only  been 
drireu  Into  the  system  by  the  use  of  Mtash  and  mer¬ 
cury,  and  in  Ma^,  ISSK.  it  broke  ont  ia  my  throat  and 
•concentrated  in  what  some  of  the  doctors  denominaied 
•Cktncer.  I  was  plaeed  under  treatment  for  this  disease, 
gome  viz  or  seven  of  the  best  ph)  aicisiis  in  the  conntry 
had  me  at  different  times  under  their  charge,  among 
them  three  speciaUst*  in  this  line  but  one  after  another 
woaid  exhaust  their  skill  and  drop  me,  for  I  gr.w 
worse  continual’y.  The  cancer  had  eaten  throngh  ray 
cheek,  dfi-troying  the  roof  of  my  month  and  npper  lip, 
then  atiat  ked  my  tongue  and  Mlate  and  lower  lip.  de¬ 
stroying  the  palate  and  nuder  lip  entiielr  and  half  my 
tongue,  eating  out  to  the  top  of  my  left  cheek  bone, 
and  ni>  to  the  left  eye.  From  a  hearty,  robust  woman 
of  190  ponnds,  I  was  reduced  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin 
and  bones,  almost  unable  to  tom  myself  in  bed.  1 
could  not  eat  any  solid  food,  bnt  snbaisted  on  liquids, 
and  my  tongue  was  so  far  gone  I  could  not  talk. 
The  anguish  of  mind  and  the  horrible  suOerings  of 
body  which  I  experienced  never  can  be  revealed. 
'Qlven  np  by  physicians  to  die  with  no  hope  of  recov- 
■ery  npon  the  port  of  friends  who  sat  aronna  my  bedside 
expecting  ever  moment  lo  be  my  last;  in  fact,  my  hus- 
bamd  would  place  bla  hand  on  me  every  now  ana  then 


to  see  whether  I  was  alive  or  not.  and  at  one  time  all 
decided  that  life  was  extinct,  and  my  death  was  re¬ 
ported  all  over  the  conntry.  Such  a  as  my  wretched 
and  helpless  condition  the  first  of  last  October  (18M), 
when  my  friends  commenced  giving  me  Swift's  Sp^ 
cillc.  It  was  the  only  straw  left  in  sight  of  a  frail  and 
sinking  heart.  I  was  so  feeble  that  1  could  not  take  it 
according  to  directions  bnt  they  gave  it  to  mg  as  best 
they  conid.  In  I  ss  than  a  month  the  eating  places 
stopped  and  healing  eontmeoccd.  and  the  feairuraper- 
tnre  ia  my  cheek  nas  been  closed  and  firmly  knitted 
together.  A  process  of  a  new  under  lip  is  progressing 
finely  and  the  tongue  which  was  almost  destroyed,  ia 
being  recovered,  atm  It  seems  that  nainre  is  supplying 
a  n.  w  tongue.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  frit  nds  can 
readily  understand  me,  and  I  can  eat  solid  food  amiln 
and  am  able  to  walk  about  whetever  I  please  witnont 
the  assistance  of  any  one,  and  have  gained  fifty  ponnds 
of  flesh.  AllthisnndertheblessIngofaMercifuT Heav¬ 
enly  Father  is  dne  to  Saift's  Specific  I  am  a  wonder 
and  a  marvel  to  all  my  friends,  hundreds  of  whom  have 
known  my  intense  sufferings  and  have  visited  me  in 
my  afflictions.  While  I  am  not  entirely  well,  yet  my 
mtiinde  is  none  the  less  devont,  and  I  am  confident 
tnat  a  perfect  recovery  I*  now  in  sirtt.  If  any  donbt 
these  facts  I  would  refer  them  to  lion.  John  H  Tay¬ 
lor,  State  Senator,  of  this  district,  who  is  my  neighbor, 
and  to  Dr.  T.  S.  Bradfleld  of  la  Orange,  Oa,,  or  to  any 
other  persons  living  in  sooth  part  of  Tr<  um  County, 
Ga.  1  moat  cbeerfnlly  and  gratefully  subsenbe  myself, 
Mra.  MAKT  L.  COMER. 


TrenUneon  Blood  nnd  Mkln  Dieeaaea  mnlled  Free.  Call  on  oar  Phynlelan,  Mo.  IfiT 
W.  tad  M..  N.  ¥.  CoanmUatlon  fkeo. 


ECZEMA! 


My  wife  baa  been  aorely  afflicted  with  Eczema  or  o 
Salt  Rbenm  from  intancy.  We  tried  every  known  rem-  ai 
edy.  but  to  no  avail.  She  was  also  afflicted  with  a  p 
periodical  nervons  headache,  sometimes  followed  by  « 
an  intermittent  fever,  so  that  her  life  became  a  burden  a 
to  her.  Finally  I  determined  to  try  S.  S.  8.  She  com-  4 
menond  seven  weeks  ago.  After  the  third  bottle  the  h 
inflammation  disappeared,  and  sore  spots  dried  up  and 
•tamed  white  and  scaly,  and  finally  she  bmshed  them 

THE  SWIIT  SPECIFIC  COMPAHY, 


off  In  an  impalpable  white  powder  resembling  pare 
salt.  She  is  now  taking  the  sixth  bottle;  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tbe  disease  it  Mne,  and  her  flesh  Is  soft  and 
white  as  a  child's.  Her  neadaebca  have  disappeared 
and  she  eo^ya  the  only  good  health  she  haa  known  in 
40  years.  No  wonder  she  deems  every  bottle  of  8. 8. 8. 
la  worth  a  thonaand  times  its  weight  in  gold. 

JOHN  F.  BRADLJKY,  44  Uriawold  8t 
Detroit,  Mich.,  May  Ifiih,  18W. 
f  DRAWER  1  ATLANTA,  OA. ; 
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)CHALF  A  MILLION  eARDENS3 

AM  AMNiAu-v  ,  t  M  turruBt  1 


pUukce  for  tbo  nconipt  Md  oarciol  > _ /Amerio^  Annnal  SaiM,  3>a  AllUloa 

UUng  of  Older*.  PUnta. 

Oar  Catalogiw  for  1886,  tH  140  paties,  contalninf  colored  plate*,  deecriptiwia  aad  Hhiftratloas 
of  tho  NEWEST.  BEST  and  RAREST  SEEDS  Md  PLANTS,  will  bo  MoHod  om  roooipt  of 
B  eta.  (in  otaaipa)  to  coror  poatage. 

PETER  HENiHEftSON  &  CO.  ' 
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SSL  to  0(00. 
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PIANOS: 

New  mode  of 
StriBoiap.  Do 
not  reoolnaiie- 
qaarier  at 
mack  toBlBf  a* 
Plaaot  ooUt 
p  rare  1 1  la  I 
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Ewwry  little  boy  and 
^rl  should  be  a  aub> 
acriber  to  the  moat  ar> 
tiatle  Juvenile  maca- 
alae  la  the  waWd. 
K  very  article  aad  Ulna* 
tratlun  oriirtBal.  Bam- 
ple  copy  free  to  any 
addreea.  Moat  liberal 
term*  to  Caavaaaer* 
and  Clnba.  Foraaleby 
all  Kearadealera. 
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154  Troamit  Si,  Boato*.  46  E.  Mtk  St.  (Uaioo  Sq ),  N.  Y. 
149  Waba*h  A**.,  (^bioiga 


RatsoT  PaMisMni  Go.,  M  Brtmfitld  Si,  Boston,  Maw. 

ROOKS  on  BUriDIN^NNTING, 

Iw  DeeoraUas.  etc.  For  my  n  pace  lUnatrated  Cata- 
locae,  addraaa,  eacloalncatamp, 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  6  Aotor  Place,  How  York. 


JOSEPH  filLLOTT^ 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


UE.LAMfi.59CanmeSl,N.Y. 

;  CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
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MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY.  , 

ITULOrO 

BZLYSK  COMMXTHIOH  8ET8,  ZTC. 

IN  8ILK  AND  COLD,  88  BACH. 

Send  for  Circular.  I 

Cold  Mwdal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  30^  404,  332; 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  throuahout  tho  wortc 

THE 


_ _  A  Reprint  of  the  last  Edinbarirh  and  London 


TTTAHTBD— Ladies  and  Mlaaea  to  crochet  and  nuke 
VV  fine  laces  at  home ;  pleasant  and  profitable ; 
work  sent  oat  of  the  city. 

WBSTEBN  LACB  MPO.  (X).,  S18  SUta  St., 
CnioAao,  111. 


American  Universal  Cyclopsilia. 

A  COMPLETE 

Library  of  Knowledge. 

A  Reprint  of  the  last  Edinburirh  and  London 
^ition  of  Chambera'  Cyclopedia, 
with  copious  additions  by  Amer. 
lean  Elditora,  embraidng 
over  18,000  titles. 

In  15  volumes — printed  on  fine  tinted 
paper  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 

The  subscription  price  is  125.00,  and 
we  offer  it  at  present  at  $15.00. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON, 

98  Bemd  Streef,  Heae  FwrA. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT.  . 


1886. 

This  number  of  the  Eclectic  begins  the 
forty-third  volume  of  the  new  series,  and  is 
the  forty-second  year  of  the  existence  of  the 
work. — The  Ecudctic,  during  these  years,  has 
endeavored  to  give  to  its  readers  all  the  rep¬ 
resentative  articles  of  the  foreign  magazines  and 
periodicals  from  which  it  is  comprised,  and 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  so  long  published 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  this  it  has  been 
entirely  successful. 

Many  writers  of  ability  have  first  been 
brought  before  the  American  public  through 
the  pages  of  the  Eclectic,  and  the  subsequent 
large  sales  of  their  books  have  no  doubt  been 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  this  fact. 

With  the  exception  of  one  other  periodical, 
the  Eclectic  stands  almost  alone  in  its  field, 
which  should  certainly  be  large  enough  to  give 
it  an  ample  support. 

The  general  plan  on  which  the  Eclectic  has 
been  conducted  for  so  many  years  will  remain 
unchanged,  and  all  new  periodicals  will,  as 
fast  as  they  appear  abroad,  be  represented  in 
our  pages. 

We  shall  be  glad  of  the  assistance  of  our 
friends  and  subscribers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  increasing  our  circulation  for  the 
new  year,  and  we  desire  an  active  agent  in 
every  town,  to  whom  special  terms  will  be 
given  for  canvassing  for  us. 

Paper  in  Tonquin. — The  principal  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Tonquin 
is  the  kt-yioh  or  paper  tree,  which  grows  in 
abundance  on  the  mountains  in  the  environs 
of  Sontay.  The  dried  bark  of  this  is  brought 
in  bundles  upon  the  backs  of  oxen  or  bufialoes 
from  the  mountains,  where  it  is  gathered  for 
the  numerous  paper-mills,  whose  principal 
centre  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Hanoi.  It  is  worth 
about  3  cents  a  pound.  This  bark  is  macer¬ 
ated  and  then  rubbed  up  in  mortars,  so  as  to 
reduce  it  to  a  fine  pulp.  This  latter  is  ex¬ 
tended  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water  in 
order  to  form  a  clear  paste,  which  is  sized  with 
an  infusion  made  from  ,the  shavings  of  the 


gomao,  a  tree  which  grows  in  abundance  on 
the  Black  River  mountains.  The  paper  is 
manufactured  sheet  by  sheet  by  women  by 
means  of  delicate  bamboo  screens,  that  they 
alternately  dip  into  the  paste  and  take  out 
therewith  a  thin  sheet  of  paper,  which  they  de¬ 
posit  upon  a  board.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
these  sheets  are  put  into  a  press,  in  order  to 
extract  the  moisture  from  them,  and  are  then 
dried  by  placing  them  one  by  one  upon  a  hot 
masonry  wall.  Finally  they  are  put  up  in 
packages  and  trimmed.  Each  woman  makes 
1,000  sheets  a  day.  The  thickness  of  the  paper 
depends  upon  the  consistency  of  the  paste. 
One  establishment  that  was  visited  by  the  per¬ 
son  who  furnished  these  data  was  capable  of 
producing  8o,ooo  sheets  per  day  with  eighty 
women  and  forty  assistants.  Paper  was  being 
made  here  worth  65  cents  per  1,000  sheets. — 
Gutenhurg  Journal. 

Litigation  in  New  York. — The  cases  on 
the  calendars  of  the  Courts  of  Record  in  New 
York  at  the  opening  of  the  forthcoming  terms 
number  5.030,  divided  as  follows  :  1,337 
the  Superior  Court,  1.660  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  1,139  Common  Pleas,  854  in  the 
City  Court,  600  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  and  560  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court.  This  enumeration  does  not  include 
cases  in  the  Surrogate’s  Court.  Investigation 
shows  that,  on  an  average,  there  are  thirty-two 
new  actions  at  law  begun  in  the  various 
Courts  of  this  city  every  working  day  in  the 
year.  To  dispose  of  this  vast  volume  of  litig¬ 
ation,  there  are  twenty-seven  judges,  and  to 
appear  for  the  litigants,  nearly  6,000  lawyers. 
So,  from  the  present  condition  of  the  calendars 
there  will  not  be  cases  enough  to  go  around 
and  give  "  the  officers  of  the  Court  ”  one 
apiece  ;  not  a  very  encouraging  situation  for 
the  young  aspirant  for  the  honors  of  the  bar. 
— Albany  Law  Journal. 

The  Deepest  Well. — Probably  the  deepest 
well  in  the  world  is  one  at  Homewood,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  owned  by  Mr,  George  Westinghouse, 
Jr.  The  average  depth  of  the  Homewood 
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wells  is  about  1,850  feet.  In  the  well  now 
drilling,  everything  found  of  the  nature  of  gas 
or  water  at  a  depth  of  2,000  feet  was  cased 
off  as  unimportant,  and  the  drill  at  present  is 
said  to  be  a  little  over  6,000  feet  below  the 
surface,  which  would  make  it  the  deepest  well 
in  the  woild.  A  careful  record  is  being  kept, 
and  portions  of  each  formation  encountered 
preserved.  Since  it  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  a  very  prolific  gas  vein  to  justify  such 
deep  drilling,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  conjec¬ 
ture  the  object  that  prompts  such  a  work,  un¬ 
less  it  be  purely  to  satisfy  curiosity.  There 
are  in  Washington  County  some  wells  drilled 
to  a  depth  of  4,000  feet,  and  the  only  others,  so 
far  as  known,  approaching  the  depth  reached 
by  Mr.  Westinghouse,  is  an  artesian  well  in 
France,  at  which  a  depth  of  5,000  feet  was 
reached. 

Aerial  Warfare. — In  a  lecture  recentlyde- 
liveredin  London,  Professor  Gower  suggests  a 
plan  of  aerial  warfare  after  this  pattern  :  Could 
armies,  forts,  and  arsenalsbeseriouslyassailed 
from  that  quarter  in  which  attack  was  not  now 
expected — the  air  above?  His  belief,  from 
four  years  of  study  and  observation,  was  in 
the  affirmative,  and  as  a  means  to  that  end,  he 
proposed  simply  to  transfer  to  the  upper  levels 
the  general  plan  of  torpedo  warfare,  upon  a 
larger  scale  and  with  its  effective  range  inde- 
finiteiy  extended.  He  suggested  that  by  means 
of  aerostats  explosions  of  lOO-pound  shells  of 
gun-cotton  might  be  arranged  over  the  enemy’s 
position.  Summarizing  his  proposals,  the 
lecturer  said  :  “In  brief,  I  propose  to  you ’a 
warfare  by  gun-cotton  and  hydrogen,  to  make 
the  loss  of  an  army  a  result  of  its  meeting 
an  opposing  wind,  to  destroy  the  security  of 
fortified  positions,  and  finally  to  show,  upon 
the  simplest  principles  of  self-preservation, 
that  nations  must  keep  peace  and  great  armies 
be  disbanded.” 
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Tkt  Hermit  By  Ol.tvER  Goldsmith.  Fully 
illustrated  with  steel  engravings.  8vo,  cloth. 
Pkiladtlphi»:  y.  B.  Lippinrott  Ce.  Price, 
♦3.0a 

EpiUme  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  By  Louis 
A.  Duhrinc,  M.D.  i8mo,  cloth,  130  pages. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippimott  Co.  Price, 
60  cents. 


Anecdotes  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  By  J.  L. 
Rinuwalt.  i6mo,  cloth  and  pp.,  114  pages. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price,  in 
cloth,  50  cents ;  in  pp.,  25  cents. 

The  Enchiridion  of  Criticism.  Edited  by 
Wm.  Shepard.  i2mo,  cloth,  278  pages. 
Philadelphia :  y.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price, 
$i.5a 

Onr  Young  Folks'  Roman  Empire.  By  Wm. 
Shepard.  8vo,  cloth,  478  pages.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  J.  B,  Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $3.00. 

Horse  and  Man.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Wood. 
8vo,  cloth,  339  pages.  Philadelphia  :  y.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $2.50. 

Here  and  There  in  our  own  Country.  8vo, 
cloth,  2t4  pages.  Philadelphia  ;  J.  B.  Lippin¬ 
cott  Co.  Price,  $2.50. 

Young  Folks’  Queries.  By  Uncle  Laurence. 
8vo,  cloth,  235  pages.  Philadelphia  :  y.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $2.00. 

A  ypumal  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
from  1837  to  1852.  By  the  late  Chas.  C.  F. 
Greville,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Council.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Henry  Reeve,  Registrar  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Complete  in  2  vols.  i2mo,  cloth, 
1174  pages.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  6r*  Co. 
Price,  fq.oa 

Farthest  North  !  or.  The  Life  and  Explora¬ 
tions  of  Lieut,  las.  Booth  Lockwood,  of  the 
Greely  Arctic  Expedition.  By  Chas.  Lan- 
MAN.  i2mo,  cloth,  333  pages.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  Co.  Price,  f  1.25. 

The  Silent  South  :  Together  with  the  Freed¬ 
man’s  Case  in  Equity  and  the  Convict  Lease 
System.  By  Gxo.  W.  Cable.  i2mo,  cloth. 
I  So  pages.  New  York:  Chas.  Scribrur’s  Sons. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Bric-k-Brac  Stories.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Har¬ 
rison.  Illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  i2mo, 
cloth,  299  pages.  New  York :  Chas.  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons.  Price,  $2.oa 

An  Ill-Regulated  Mind.  By  Katharine 
Wylde.  i2mo.  cloth,  284  pages.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Oblivion.  By  M.  G.  McClelland.  i2mo, 
cloth,  290  pages.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Othmar.  A  Novel.  By  Ouida.  i2mo, 
cloth,  396  pages.  Philadelphia  :  y.  B.  Lip¬ 
pincott  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Studies  in  Shakespeare.  By  Richard  Grant 
White.  8vo,  cloth,  383  pages.  Boston  and 
New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  ^  Co.  Price, 
♦  i.75- 

Through  Spain.  By  S.  P.  Scott.  8vo, 
cloth,  349  pages.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lip- 
piruott  Co.  Price,  $5.00. 

History  of  Bimetallism  in  the  United  States. 
By  J.  Laurence  Lauchlin,  Ph.D.  8vo, 
cloth,  253  pages.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
tp  Co.  Price,  $2.25. 

Chas.  Darwin.  By  Grant  Allen.  i2roo, 
cloth,  206  pages.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
(p  Co.  Price,  75  cents. 
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FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS 


The  following  ia  a  liat  of  sabjects  of  these  beeutifol  engravings,  which  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  from  celebrated  paintings : 

**  THE  SMILE.**  Kepredentin^  a  village  school.  From  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village. 

**THE  P.KO  (companioq  to  above).  "Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 

conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned.” 

MARO  UERITE,  From  Bertrand’s  beautiful  painting. 

OPHELIA  (companion  to  above).  From  Bertrand’s  painting. 

LOVE*S  CON FESSION .  From  Moreau’s  beautiful  painting. 

THE  fPFDDJJVO  D.£lF(oompauiion  to  aboveX  From  Moreau’s  painting. 

THE  FIRST  CALL. 

THE  EG  YPTIAN  GIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

THE  LESSON,  From  the  celebrated  German  painting. 

THE  TITIAN  FAMILY.  A  beantifnl  group  of  six  portraits  of  this  celebrated  family, 
from  Kraus’  celebrated  painting. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  GIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

♦ 

The  above  engravings  (tixe,  to  frame,  13  x  10  inches),  on  fine  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
Fram iifo.  Albums  or  Portfolio,  in  neat  paper  box,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  fl.SO. 
Sample  of  any  of  above  sent  on 'receipt  of  15  cents,  and  if  balance  of  set  is  then  ordered,  it  will 
be  sent  on  re^pt  of  $1.35. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

PROSPECTUS  FOR  I88S. 

In  1880,  the  North  Americas  Retiew  enters  its  serenty-second  ye»r.  From 
its  first  number  it  has  stood  foremost  among  the  great  organs  of  great  minds  that 
mould  nations  and  mark  epochs. 

Always  the  recognised  exponent  of  the  highest  scholarship  of  the  new  world, 
its  scope  has  been  gi^ually  enlarged  until  it  includes  literature,  statesmanship, 
religion,  science,  philosophy  and  art,  as  illustrated  by  their  leading  champions 
throughout  the  world,  without  regard  to  creed,  class  or  clique,  party  or  school. 
But  in  this  breadth  it  is  true  to  its  time-honor^  motto  :  Tros  Tyriutque  mihi 
nvUlo  diaerimine  agetw.”  Let  a  few  names  of  its  contributors  point  to  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  its  pages:  in  present  European  and  American  politics,  for  example — 
Gladstone,  Foster,  Parnell,  Castelar  and  Stepniak  ;  Eldmunds,  Seymour,  Blaine, 
Lamar. 

In  religion,  belief  and  unbelief  are  impartially  represented  by  their  most 
famous  defenders.  Here  it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  great  names  of  Canon  Farrar, 
Bishop  Huntington,  Prof.  McCosli,  Cardinal  Manning,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Robert  O.  Ingersoll,  and  Frederic  Harrison. 

In  other  fields  of  inquiry,  authorities  of  equally  representative  character 
will  continue  to  use  the  Review  as  their  organ. 

The  Review  will  continue  to  discuss  the  most  vital  problems  that  engage 
the  human  intellect  and  divide  men’s  opinions,  and  to  do  so  with  the  same  imiiar- 
tiality  that  has  characterisod  its  recent  policy.  Both  sides  of  every  great  question 
will  be  presented  by  those  writers,  who,  by  their  study  and  their  opportunities, 
are  deemed  specially  qualified  to  write  upon  the  topics  selected  for  them.  And  no 
topic  will  be  deemed  too  sacred  for  debate.  The  North  Americas  Review 
insists  that  to  forbid  the  most  searching  inquiry  into  the  theories  and  actions  of 
public  men,  no  longer  living,  but  whose  authority  is  still  potent,  is  to  establish  a 
despotism  of  sepulchres  as  dimgerous  as  the  tyranny  of  thrones.  Especially  vrill 
the  North  American  Review  inspect  and  criticise  the  great  men  and  great 
measures  of  the  late  war  between  the  States.  The  best  time  to  do  justice  to 
historic  men  and  historic  measures  is  while  the  living  can  shed  all  the  light  of 
fact  upon  them. 

In  1886  the  North  American  Review  purposes  to  commence  the  publication 
of  a  most  searching  series  of  historic  studies  of  the  Civil  War,  its  legislation  and 
its  leaders,  both  National  and  Confederate.  General  Beanregard,  the  soldier  who 
actually  opened  the  war,  will  open  this  series  of  articles,  in  our  January  number, 
with  a  paper  on  the  “Camptaign  of  Shiloh.”  It  is  predicted  that  this  series  of 
articles  will  render  it  necessary  to  revise  many  of  the  best  established  theories  of 
the  war. 

The  statesmen  of  the  war  will  also  be  discussed  by  men  who  knew  them, 
and  were  of  them.  These  essays  will  be  accompanied  by  articles  on  the  civil 
administration  of  President  Grant,  with  whose  retirement  from  the  Presidency 
the  war-legislation  and  war-policy  of  the  country  ended. 

“  Letters  to  Public  Mon”  will  be  a  new  feature  of  the  Review,  and  will  be 
anonymous,  in  order  to  give  scope  to  free  utterance  and  criticism.  The  first  of 
the  series  is  expected  to  be  a  letter  to  Secretary  Bayard,  to  appear  in  the 
January  number. 

The  progress  made  by  the  several  States,  especially  of  the  South  and  West, 
since  the  war,  will  be  treated  by  some  prominent  citisen  of  each  State.  'The 
first  article  of  this  series  appears  in  the  December  number  of  the  Review, 
from  the  hand  of  the  Governor  of  Texas. 

Few  subjects  are  likely  to  command  more  attention  in  the  future  of  American 
politics  than  the  “The  Land  Question.”  The  official  report  of  the  United 
States  Land  Commissioner  declares  there  is  no  more  arable  land  open  for  settle¬ 
ment,  except  in  renons  practically  inaccessible.  The  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review  has  m^e  some  investigation  of  this  matter,  through  a  special 
Commissioner,  deputed  to  the  West,  and  purposes  to  continue  ^e  study  and  pub¬ 
lish  the  results. 

A  present  purpose  of  the  Review  is  to  begin  a  series  of  articles  in  which  the 
great  denominational  leaders  of  the  world  may  answer  the  question  :  “Why  I 
am  an  Episcopalian”?  or  “Why  I  am  a  Methodist"?  etc.  In  connection  with 
this  discussion  the  Federative  Union  of  the  Churches  will  doubtless  be  considered. 

But,  while  moving  directly  vrith  the  current  of  great  events,  the  North 
American  Review  depends  upon  no  merely  new  or  sensational  features  for  its 
standing  or  success,  but  upon  its  scholarship,  its  scientific  spirit,  its  impartial 
researches,  and  its  entire  disrenrd  of  any  fear  save  that  of  not  dealing  jnstly 
with  events,  or  failing  to  recora  the  wisest  verdict.  On  these  characteristics,  so 
long  maintained  by  the  Review,  the  editor  confidently  relies  for  its  continued 
prosperity — never,  during  its  three  score  and  ten  years,  so  great  as  to-day. 

Pablished  monthly.  Single  numbers,  60e.  Per  annum,  $5.  Can  be  ordered 
through  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  or 
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n  p  O  I  I  n  p  to  include  in  your  list  of 

DCi  wUIaCi  periodicals  for  isse 

some,  if  not  all,  of  the  following,  for  they  are 
the  very  best  and  are  found  in  the  homes  of  all 
cultured  people. 


No  other  Jonnwl  nomberB  among  its  contrlhatnn 
■o  many  brilliant  thinkers  and  profound  scholara. 
1'he  mo»t  Important  changes  m  tb«  thought  of  the 
timea  are  submitted  to  aear^iogcriticlun  and  review 


The  monthlv  contrlbntions,  by  eminent  writers, 
describing  tne  contemporary  life  and  thought 
of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  give  It  an 
unique  poaltlun  among  other  Journals,  present¬ 


ing  an  epitome  of  all  that  beat  deserves  attention  in  the  wwd  of  thought  and  action. 


_•  n The  greatest  exponent  of  radicalism  in  England, 

nilinilll  UPUlPlJu  Its  E^tors  and  tioutribntors  have  ever  been  noted 

lilllllllll  nnilllll  as  leaders  of  progreiB.  and  have  formed  a  school  of 

m#llUIa#  advanced  thinkers,  which  may  justly  be  cited  as 
the  moat  powerful  factor  of  reform  in  the  Brittah  Empire  and  eUewhere. 


While  discuaaing  all  branches  of  modem  thought,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  recent 
theories  in  Theology  and  Philosophy.  Its  articles  are 
characterised  by  a  keenly  critical  spirit,  and  for  fulness 


of  treatment  and  justuess  of  criticiam  it  stands  aloue,  in  iu  special  field,  among  the 
periodicals  of  the  world. 


Numbers  among  its  contributors  the  greatest  names 
that  have  moulded  Eiigliab  thought  Ibr  the  past  eighty 
years.  While  its  policy  admits  tne  diseuwon  or  all 
queationa,  its  conaervatism  is  tempered  with  a  liberal¬ 


ism  that  marks  it  as  the  iNDsrxMDgKT  Review  of  the  world. 


Its  reviews  cover  all  the  leading  issues  of  the  day,  and 
embrace  the  latest  discoveries  in  Science,  in  History, 
and  In  Archsrology.  lluch  space  is  devotM  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history  and  matters  connected  with  the  Church, 


thus  making  the  Review  Invaluable  to  the  clerical  student,  as  well  as  of  great 
interest  to  the  general  reader. 


!■  notable  Car  the  latitude  of  Its  tbeologicsl 
.TlIllnuTPr  UPUIPuU  views,  many  of  the  most  sdvsnced  of  modern 

IMIlllllllOI  nilllUll.  theories  in  theology  having  received  In  its  pages 

millWIIe  their  first  suthoritstive  support.  A  distinctive 
feature  ol  this  Review  U  its  ‘‘indefemdcmt  SEcnon,"  containing  articles  advocating 
views  at  variance  with  those  of  Its  editors. 


Is  the  leading  and  moat  popular  magazine 
of  Great  Britain.  The  tone  of  Ita  anicles.  be 
they  fiction.  Incidents  of  travel,  critical  or 
political  essays,  is  unexceptionable,  render¬ 
ing  It  most  desirable  for  the  Home  Circle. 


AH  ol  above  art  printed  Hot  lor  Hno— page  lor  page— with  English  Editions,  but  in  handior  lorm. 


While  aiming  to  fUmlsh  a  recognized  medium  forthelnter- 
If  PQllPQlIQIlO  change  of  views  among  Shakespearian  scholars,  and  to  af- 
Hfllllinni  inilfl  tne  student  the  ftniest  information  relativeto  Shakes- 

nUU^WUl  lUl^Us  peare’g  git,  life  and  writings,  ShsKespesuana  is  specially 
designed  to  extend  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  as  a  popular  educator,  and  to  stim¬ 
uli  the  study  of  bis  works  In  our  colleges  and  insUtationa  of  learning. 


I^Full  Index  Circulars  furnished  upon  application.*^ 


1104  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Eclectic  Magatine  Advertiser. 


POPULAR 

SCIENCE 

MONTHLY 


Conducted  by 

E.  L  &  W.  J. 
YOUMANS. 


^HE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTH- 
LY  for  1886  will  continue,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  supply  its  readers  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  investigation  and  the 
most  valuable  thought  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  scientific  inquiry. 

Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of 
science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to  spe¬ 
cialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them, 
the  Monthly  deals  with  those  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  this  work  it  has 
achieved  a  foremost  position,  and  is  now 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  sci¬ 
entific  ideas  in  this  country. 


TERMS: 

$5.00  per  Annum;  Single  copy,  50  cents. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 
/,  3,  and  6  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


EcUctie  Magatins  Advertiser. 


For  1836 


Will  Contain  Serial  Stories  hy 


LiviHO  QI7B8TION8.  Tbe  important  political  aabjects  which  are  certain  to  come  con- 
apicuonalj  before  the  public  in  the  immediate  future — CiTil  Service  Adminietration  and  Reform, 
the  Silver  Question,  the  Tariff,  our  Indian  Policy,  and  questions  in  Social  Science — will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  men  competent  to  treat  them  adequately  and  impartially. 

The  various  features  of  The  Atlantic  which  havesecured  and  maintained  its  remarkable 
prestii^  as  a  literary  magazine  will  be  carefully  provided  for  during  the  coming  year.  Contri¬ 
butions  may  be  expected  from  many  well-known  writers,  as  follows: 


CHARLES  EGBERT  CRADDOCK 

Author  of  “  The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,’*  **  In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,”  etc. 


HENRY  JAMES 

[“  The  Princess  Casamassima,”  will  continue  until  August,  1886.] 


WILLIAM  H.  BISHOP 


Author  of  ‘*The  House  of  a  Merchant  Prince.” 


Will  write  for  Tub  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1886. 


THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDRICH 

Author  of  ”  Marjorie  Daw,”  etc.,  will  contribute  some  Short  Stories. 


SHORT  STORIES.  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Rose  Tenw  Cooke,  P.  Deming,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
E.  E.  Hale.  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 


POETRY.  C.  P.  Cranch,  Julia  C.  R,  Dorr,  0.  W,  Holmes,  Lucy  T,arcom,  James  Russel 
liowell,  T.  W.  Parsons,  Nora  Perry,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Celia  Thaxter,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  J.  O 
Whittier,  W’illiam  Winter. 


ESSAYS,  SKETCHES,  AND  CRITICISM.  Philips  Brooks,  John  Burroughs,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  Susan  Coolidge,  John  Fiske,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  E.  E.  Hale,  T.  W.Higginson, 
Oliver  W'endell  Holmes,  W.  D.  Howells.  Sarah  Ome  Jewett,  H.  D.  Lloyd.  H.  C.  l/idge,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  J.  Brmnder  Matthews,  James  Parion,  Harriet  W.  Preston,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  H.  E. 
Scndder,  Goldarin  Smith,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Maurice  Thompson,  Mark  Twain,  C.  D.  Warner,  E. 
P.  Whipple,  George  E.  Woodbery. 


TERMS:  $4.00  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  free  ;  36  cents  a  number.  With  superb  life- 
size  portrait  of  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Lowell,  or  Holmes,  $5.00; 
each  additional  portrait,  $1.00. 


Postal  mates  and  momej  are  at  the  risk  of  the  sender,  and  therefore  remittances  should  he  made  hy  . 
money  order,  draft,  or  registered  letter  to 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND  COMPANY, 


4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  II  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


Will  contribute  six  or  more  papers  on  United  States  History,  covering  the  period  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  These  papers  discuss  a  portion  of  American 
history  very  imperfectly  known,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  exceedingly  engaging  by  reason  of  Mr. 
Fiske’s  am^e  knowledge  and  singularly  clear  style. 


The  distinguished  English  writer,  will  furnish  a  series  of  articles  comparing  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  character,  opinions,  customs,  etc,  Mr.  Hamerton  is  peculiarly  qualihed,  by  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  French  as  well  as  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  to  write  on  this  subject. 


JOHN  FISKE 


PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


12  Eclectic  Magtunne  Advertieer." 

"v-^isr  isrosTRA.3srr)’s 

ENGINEERING  MAGAZINE 


COMMENCED  JANUARY,  1869, 


33  Volumes,  8vo,  cloth,  $80.00;  half  morocco,  $120.00. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $3.00  PER  ANNUM. 


The  January  1886  number  commencea  the  Thirty.Fourth  Volume.  It  Laa  been,  during  ita 
eontinuance,  largely  an  Eclectic  Journal,  preaenting  the  beat  current  Engineering  Literature 
from  the  leading  foreign  journala,  but  it  haa  now  become  aa  well  the  chief  medium 
through  which  authoritative  writers  on  acientific  aubjecta,  both  technical  and  practical,  can  best 
preaent  their  original  eeaays  to  American  readers..  The  attitude  of  the  Magazine  will  continue 
to  be  the  same  as  heretofore.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  eontributiona  to  the  literature  of 
technical  science  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  firat  presented  in  its  pages,  and  there  ia 
no  doubt  that,  for  the  future,  equally  aa  valuable  papers  will  be  offered  to  its  readers.  Among 
the  original  contributions  lately  published,  we  can  quote : 

,  Economy  of  Electric  Lighting  by  Incandescence,"  by  John  W.  Howell. 

"  Earth  Pressure,"  by  Prof.  Wm.  Cain. 

"  Rail  Road  Eloonomics,"  by  Prof.  8.  W.  Robinson.  | 

“  The  Aneroid  Profile,”  by  Fred.  W.  Floyd. 

“  Pile  Driving  Formulae,”  by  A.  C.  Hurtsig,  M.  I.  0.  E. 

“  Turbine  Water  W'heela,"  by  Qustaf  Atterberg. 

“  Baae  Line  Apparatus, ”  by  Prof.  H.  Breen. 

Subscales,  including  Verniers,”  by  Lt.  H.  H.  Ludlow. 

"  House  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Plumbing,"  by  W'm.  Paul  Gerhard. 

*'  Stone  Arches  under  Embankments,"  by  B.  S.  Randolph. 

Etc.,  Etc. 

The  wants  of  the  educated  pnu:tical  engineer,  who  desires  to  keep  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
his  profession,  will  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  original,  translated  and  selected  articles  will 
be  constantly  presented  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical. 

Single  Copies  of  any  Number,  60  Cents. 

IT*  Cloth  covers  for  any  volume,  elegantly  stamped  in  gilt,  will  be  furnished  by  the 
publisher  for  fifty  cents  each. 

If  the  back  numbers  be  sent,  the  volumes  will  be  bound  neatly  in  black  cloth  and  lettered, 
for  seventy>five  cents  each.  The  expense  of  carriage  must  be  borne  by  the  subscriber. 


%*Cdpw«  tent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price, 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 

23  MUBB AT  AND  WABREN  STREETS. 


SENT  FREE! 


A  Sample  Copj  of  the  Phrenoto|rical 
Journal  (.a  year,  $3),  and  liat  of  nooka 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


Heads  and  Faces : 

How  to  Study  Them. 

200  Paget.  200  llluatrationa.  Prioe,  40  oenta. 


FOWLER  k  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers,  753  Broadway,  New  York. 

I  If.  B.—  W*  uUl  lend  you  Sample  Ifmnber  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  and  a  Hit  gf  booke. 


All  claim  to  know  something  of  H<ne  to  Jtead  Ckaraeter,  but 
very  few  understand  all  the  Signi  of  Character  as  shown  in 
Head  and  Face.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance ;  and. 
in  this  work,  the  authors.  Prof.  Nelson  loiter,  the  phrenological 
examiner  at  the  rooms  of  Fowler  and  Wells  Co.,  and  Dr.  H.  S. 
Drayton,  the  editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  have  con« 
sidered  it  from  a  practical  stand-point,  and  the  subject  is  so 
simplifled  as  to  be  of  great  interest  and  easily  understood. 
Price,  popular  edition,  40  cents,  in  paper  covers;  extra  edi¬ 
tion,  $1.00,  on  heavy  paper,  extra  cloth,  by  mail. 


The  Science  of  the  Mind  Applied  to  Teaching:  Including  the 

HuniHii  TeinjHjraments  and  their  influence  U|>on  the  Mind  ;  The  Analysis  of 
the  Mental  Faculties  and  how  to  develop  and  train  them ;  The  Theory  of 
Education  and  of  the  School,  and  Normal  Methods  of  teaching  the  common 
English  branches.  By  I’kof.  U.  J.  Hoffman.  Profusely  illustrated.  ]2mo, 
extra  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  practical  work  yet  written  on  the  subject  of  teaching.  It  recog¬ 
nises  more  fully  than  any  other  the  fact  that  successful  education  must  be  based  on  natural  capabilities. 
It  is  by  a  practical  and  successful  teacher,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers ;  it  will  also  be 
verr  useful  to  parents. 


Foreordained.  A  Stor)-  of  Heredity  and  Special  Pre-natal  Influences,  by  an 
Observer.  12mo,  paper,  50  cents ;  extra  cloth,  75  cents. 

We  have  here  a  very  attractive  l>ook  on  an  important  subject.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  are  married  and  those  c'ontcmplating  marriage. 


A  System  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Founded  on  an  analysis  of 
The  Human  Constitution,  considered  in  its  threefold  Nature,  Mental,  Physi¬ 
ological,  and  Expressional.  By  Tuos.  A.  Hyde  and  Wm.  Hyde.  Illus¬ 
trated.  12mo,  extra  cloth,  $2.00. 

The  authors  have  studieil  the  subject  closely,  and  present  it  from  new  and  original  points  of  view. 
It  is  not  a  common-place  book  on  the  plan  of  numerous  school  text-books,  but  one  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  who  would  excel  as  speakers,  readers,  teachers,  etc. 


A  Lucky  Waif.  A.  Story  for  Mothers,  of  Home  and  School  Life.  By 
Ellen  E.  Kenyon.  12 mo,  extra  cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 


“  An  exceedingly  bright  and  happily  told  story.” — Mre.  Helen  Campbell. 

This  work  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  to  mothers,  teachers,  and  others  having  to  do  with  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  children,  and  is  calculated  to  amuse  all  who  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in  childhood. 
It  is  even  adapted  to  the  boys  and  girls  themselves.  The  characters  are  well  marked  and  consistent. 
As  children  they  are  childish,  and  as  the  tale  progresses  one  can  “  see  them  grow,"  Many  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  are  taken  from  real  life,  lending  unusual  naturalness  to  the  narrative. 

Household  Remedies.  the  Prevalent  Disorders  of  the  Human 

Organism.  By  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.  $1.00. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  crifkal  writers  on  medical  subjects  now 
before  the  public ;  he  writes  soundly  and  practically. 


The  above  tnU  be  sent  by  mail,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Addreee, 
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Over  10,000  COPIES  SOLD  the  Past  Year. 

^POPULAR  TREATISEon 


HAIR 

T-Tm 

growth,  Qai'ei  Diseases  and  Treatment. 

By  C.  HENRI  LEONARD,  A.M.,  M.D. 

frilnnt  .f  Ik.  MWIml  w4  tociol  Dln.iii  tt  W.i»w,  Cll»h«l  B3riM.1l.ty, 

Hkklgu  (Milt*  ^  IMIcIm. 

Beautifully  Bound  In  Cloth,  Gilt  Side  Title;  320  Pages. 

Price,  ^2.00. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  116  ENGRAVINGS,  SHOWING  THE  MICROSCOPCIAL 
APPEARANCE  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


Tms  Wore  is  Designed  for  Self  Treatment 


IX  a-IVKS  XHK 


CAUSE,  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ALL  HAIR 
AND  SCALP  DISEASES,  SOME  200  PRESCRIP¬ 
TIONS  IN  ENO-LISH  BEING  GIVEN. 


18  TOUB  HAIB  FALlilNQ  OUrr 
It  t«l).  you  how  to  preveul  It. 

IB  IT  TURNIHO  OBAT  F  i 

It  tell,  you  how  to  prevent  It. 

18  IT  THIHP 

It  tcllooo  how  to  increnie  lU  growth. 

ABB  YOU  BALD  t 

It  tell.  TOO  whkt  will  make  Tonr  hair  grow. 

18  IT  GBOWINO  m  DNSIGHTLY 
PLACB8  P  It  tell,  you  how  to  remove  It. 

18  IT  oarriHa  aAB8H  and  dbyp 

It  trll.  yoa  bow  to  Hoften  it. 

dobs  it  split  at  THB  BND8P 

It  tell,  you  bow  it  .hoald  be  treated. 

HAS  YOUB  CHILD  BINQWOBMP 
It  tell,  yoa  how  to  treat  it. 

HAYB  YOU  DANDBUPFP 
It  tell.  TOO  how  tqpreveril  It. 

WOULD  YOU  BLBAOH  ITP 
It  telU  you  bow.  . 


WOULD  YOU  DYB  IT  BLACK  P 
It  tell,  you  how. 

WOULD  YOU  DYB  IT  BBOWNP 
It  tell,  you  how. 

WOULD  YOU  DYB  IT  BXDP 
It  tell,  you  how. 

WOULD  YOU  HAVB  IT  OUBLP 
It  tell,  you  oa  what  eurltag  depend.. 

HAS  YOUB  CHILD  “SCAJUD  HBADP” 

It  trll.  you  how  to  treat  it. 

HAS  YOUB  CHILD  TBTTBBP 
It  tell,  yoa  how  to  trMt  It. 

!  HAVB  YOU  “  BABBBB’S  ITCHP” 

It  telU  TOO  how  to  treat  it. 

r  WOULD  YOU  PBBSBBVB  YOUB  HAIBP 
i  It  tel),  you  bow. 

It  talla  you  bow  to  Caro  for  OHZLDBBN’S 
HAIB,  LADIBS'  HAIR,  MEN'S  HAIB. 

It  tella  you  how  the  Anotanu  Draased  the 
I  Hair  and  Beard. 


Sealde.  all  thU,  it  giTM  yaa  maay  ehaptera  apea  tu  eariaa.  Aaatamy,  Phyaialogy  aad  ChemUtry  ,  aad  apo. 
th.  maryelea.  grawth  af  tha  Mair  aad  Baard  ia  all  ag.a  Alaa  apaa  IHIXAL  aad  f  EQKTABLB 
PABASITIS  that  iayaat  tha  hairy  parUaftha  hady.  IT  HAS  BKKX  UlSHLTCUH. 

HEXDKD  BI  BOTH  THE  HEOICAL  AXD  OENEKAL  PBES8,  aad  Is 

A  BOOK  EVERY  ONE  SHOULD  READ 


Please  hand  to  some  one  Interested. 

Sent  poet-paid  on  receipt  of  price  bp  the  publiehere. 

The  Illustrated  Medical  Journal  Co., 

18  JOHN  R.  ST.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser, 


III  A  NATURAL  ANXIETY 

I  n  I  Prompts  many  a  man  of  family 

Bto  seek  his  doctor’s  advice  as 

to  the  best  means  of  preventing 
disease  and  preserving  health. 
In  such  cases  the  judicious 
physician  will  recommend  the 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

As  a  Spring  Medicine  and  blood 
purifier  it  has  no  equal. 

I  consider  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  a  safe, 
agreeable,  and  sure  remedy  for  Scrofula 
and  scrofulous  diseases.  As  an  alterative 
and  spring  metlicine  it  stands  without 
an  equal.  I  have  used  it  extensively, 
and  always  with  the  happiest  results.  — 
C.  L.  Shreve,  M.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  have  used  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  from 
time  to  time,  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  always  been  greatly  benefited  by 
it.  It  purifies,  ^^talize8,  an<l  invigorates 
the  bloo<l,  restores  the  ap|)etite,  and  im¬ 
parts  a  wonderful  feeling  of  strength 
and  elastieity  to  the  system.  As  a 
spring  medicine,  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is 
peculiarly  effective.”  —  M.  F.  Pillsier, 
Malden,  Ma.ss. 

Try  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  this  Spring. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  Sc  Co.,  LowcU,  Ifiua.  Sold  by  DmggisU.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $S. 


Increase  the  Appetite 

Ry  taking  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills.  This  remedy  is  thorough  in  its  action,  imparts 
tone  and  strength  to  the  Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bowels,  and  enables  these  organs 
to  perform  their  functions  properly.  —  “I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills  a  number  of 
years,  and  have  never  found  anything  equal  to  them  for  stimulating  the  appetite, 
and  imparting  strength  to  the  system.”  —  U.  D.  Jackson,  Wilmington,  Del. 

“  During  the  spring  of  1877  a  dis-  I  “  Last  year  I  was  troubled  with  Con- 
agreeable  taste  in  my  mouth  entirely  de-  stipation,  w’hich,  Ix'ing  neglected,  caused 
8trov«Hl  my  appetite.  My  tongue  was  a  disorder  of  my  liver  and  stomach.  I 
thickly  coated,  and  what  little  f(x>d  1  also  suffered  from  headache,  loss  of 
ate  distressed  me.  Believing  that  my  appetite,  and  debility.  After  being 
trouble  originated  in  a  <li8ordered  liver,  treated  by  several  physicians,  without 
I  commenced  taking  Ayer’s  Cathartic  benefit,  I  was  persuaded  to  take  Ayer’s 
Pills.  I  felt  an  improvement  after  the  '  Pills.  This  medicine  helped  me  at 
o|*eration  of  the  first  dose.  I  continued  once.  By  its  continued  use  the  condi- 
tlie  use  of  this  medicine,  in  diminished  tions  of  my  stomach’  and  liver  rapidly 
quantities,  for  a  short  time,  and  am  sat-  improved,  my  apiM-tite  returned,  and,  in 
istied  that  it  completely  cured  me,”  a  short  time,  my  h«“alth  was  restored.” 
—  Sophie  Harmon,  Biddeford,  Me.  — A.  C.  Cotton,  Janesville,  Wis. 

A  V  C  D  '  C  SUGAR-COATED  O  I  I  IQ 
M  T  t  n  O  CATHARic  r  I  L.  L.  O  j 

Prepaml  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Aye/  Sc  Co.,  Ix>well,  Mm..  8oU^  by  Druggist,  uid  Dealers  in  Medicines. 
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WOIaFE'S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


WA.S 


mOJISHAl 


Ah  a  general  beverage  and  necennary  cor¬ 
rective  of  water  remlered  imjmre  by  veg¬ 
etable  decompoHition  or  other  caunen,  as 
Limestonef  Sulphate  of  Copper f  etc.^  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  tried  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLF  FT  S  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it, 

rOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DBU(K}ISTS  AND  GB00ER8. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  00., 

9  Beaver  Street.  New  York. 


CANCER  OF  THE  TONCUE. 

A  cane  which  reaemblea  OcDerml  Uitmt’a  condition.  The  wonderfnl  cure  of  Mra.  Comer, 


A  cane  whicli  reaemblea  General  Urant’a 
of  Tronpe  Co.,  Ga. 

La  Oraxgb,  Oa.,  Xay  lUh.  188S. 

Some  ten  rears  a^m  I  had  a  scrofnloas  sore  on  my 
li^t  hand  wnicli  gave  me  great  trouble.  It  was  treat- 
ea  and  seemingly  disappeared.  Some  years  after  an 
nicer  made  its  appearance  on  my  left  knee.  Tbls,  too, 
nnder  the  old-time  treatment,  was  healed  np  and  I  sup¬ 
posed  1  was  well.  I  found,  however,  it  bad  only  been 
driren  into  the  system  by  the  nee  of  potash  and  mer- 
enry,  and  in  Mai^,  ISSt,  it  broke  out  in  my  throat  and 
concentrated  in  what  some  of  the  doctors  denominated 
Cancer.  1  was  placed  nnder  treatment  for  this  disease. 
Some  six  or  seven  of  the  beat  phjsicians  in  the  country 
had  me  at  different  times  nnder  their  charge,  among 
them  three  specialistt  in  this  line,  bnt  one  after  another 
would  ezhanat  their  skill  and  drop  me,  for  I  grew 
worse  continnally.  The  cancer  had  eaten  throngh  my 
cheek,  destroying  the  roof  of  my  month  and  upper  lip, 
then  atiacketfmy  tongne  and  palaie  and  lower  lip,  de- 
rtroying  the  palate  and  nnder  lip  entirely  and  half  my 
tomtue,  eating  ont  to  the  top  of  my  left  cheek  bone, 
and  np  to  the  left  eye.  From  a  hearty,  robnst  woman 
of  150  ponnda,  I  was  reduced  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin 
and  bones,  almost  nnaUe  to  turn  myself  in  bed.  I 
eonld  not  eat  any  aolid  food,  bnt  aubelsted  on  liquids, 
and  my  tongue  was  so  far  gone  I  could  not  talk. 
The  anguish  of  mind  and  the  horrible  sufferings  of 
body  which  I  experienced  never  can  be  revised. 
Given  op  by  phyaiciana  to  die.  with  no  hope  of  recov¬ 
ery  npou  the  part  of  friends  who  sat  around  my  bedside 
expecting  ever  moment  to  be  my  last;  in  fact,  my  hus¬ 
band  would  place  his  hand  on  me  every  now  ana  then 
TreatlM  om  Blood  ond  Skin  Dln«aa«a  ntal 
W.  2»d  St..  I«.  ¥. 


to  see  whether  I  was  alive  or  not,  and  at  one  time  all 
decided  that  life  was  extinct,  and  my  death  was  re¬ 
ported  all  over  the  country.  Such  was  my  wretched 
and  helpless  condition  the  ffrst  of  last  October  (1864), 
when  my  friends  commenced  giving  me  Swift's  Spe 
eifle.  It  was  the  only  straw  left  in  sight  of  a  frail  and 
sinking  heart.  I  was  so  feeble  that  I  conid  not  take  It 
according  to  directions  bnt  they  gave  it  to  me  as  beet 
they  could.  In  l<aa  than  a  month  the  eating  places 
stopped  and  healing  commenced,  and  the  feaifulaper- 
tnre  in  my  cheek  nae  been  closed  and  firmly  knitted 
together.  A  process  of  a  new  under  lip  is  pnigresalng 
finely  and  the  tongue  which  was  almost  destroyed,  is 
being  recovered,  and  it  seems  that  nature  is  supplying 
a  new  tongne.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  frienos  can 
readily  understand  me,  and  I  can  eat  solid  food  again 
and  am  able  to  walk  about  wherever  I  please  without 
the  assistance  of  any  one,  and  have  gained  fifty  pounds 
of  flesh.  All  this  under  the  bleseiim  of  a  Merciful  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  is  dne  to  Swift's  Specific  1  am  a  wonder 
and  a  marvel  to  all  my  friends,  hundreds  of  whom  have 
known  my  intense  sufferings  and  have  visited  me  in 
my  afflictions.  While  I  am  not  entirely  well,  yet  my 
mtllnde  la  none  the  lees  devout,  and  I  am  confident 
tnat  a  nerfect  racoveir  is  now  In  sight.  If  any  doubt 
these  facts  I  would  refer  them  to  Hon.  John  H  Tay¬ 
lor,  State  Senator,  of  this  district  who  is  my  neighbor, 
and  to  Dr.  T.  S.  Bradfleld  of  La  Orange.  Oa.,  or  to  any 
other  persons  living  in  sooth  part  of  Tri>nM  County, 
Oa.  I  most  cheerfully  and  gratefully  subsenbe  myself, 
Mra.  MART  L.  COMER. 

■led  Free.  Call  oa  oar  Pkyalclaa,  No.  16T 
Ceaaaltatloa  fTee. 


ECZEMA! 


.My  wife  has  been  sorely  afflicted  with  Eczema  or  i  o 
Salt  Rheum  from  infancy.  We  tried  ev^  known  rem-  a 

•dy,  bnt  to  no  avail.  She  was  also  afliicted  with  a  p 
periodical  nervous  headache,  sometimes  followed  by  v 
an  intermitteot  fever,  so  that  her  life  became  a  burden  a 
to  her.  Finally  I  determined  to  try  8.  8.  8.  She  cem-  4 
nsenced  seven  weeks  ago.  After  the  third  bottle  the  li 
Infiamssatlon  disappeared,  and  sore  apota  dried  np  and 
turned  white  and  scalfr,  aiid  finally  sne  brushed  them 

TEE  SWIFT  SPECIFIC  COMPANY, 


off  in  an  impalpable  white  powder  reaembling  pare 
salt.  She  is  now  taking  the  sixth  bottle  ;  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  disease  is  gone,  and  her  flesh  is  soft  and 
white  as  a  child's.  Her  neadMbes  hsve  disappeared 
and  she  eqioys  the  only  good  health  she  has  known  fit 
40  years.  No  wonder  she  deems  every  bottle  of  8. 8. 8. 
Is  worth  a  thousand  times  Its  weight  in  gold. 

JOHN  F.  BRADLKT,  44Urlswold  8L 
Detroit,  Mich.,  May  Ifith,  1886. 
r  DRAWER  3,  ATLANTA,  OA.  | 
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Frcb  Br0vn’s 


WlLiLi  Cure  Cramp  and 
CoUc. 

WIIiL  relieve  flatulence 
from  over  eating. 

WILiLm  serve  better  than 
mustard  in  a  foot 
bath. 

Used  on  flannel  instead 
of  a  IVlustard  Plaster^ 

WILiLi  redden  the  shin; 

WILL  NOT  blister. 


PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


An  Enormous  Manufacturing  Concern. 
— The  Pacific  Mills,  situated  at  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts,  are  reported  to  be  the  largest 
textile  manufacturingcorporation  in  the  world. 
The  capital  stock  is  $2,5oo/xx>.  The  number 
of  the  mills  and  buildings  is  33,  covering  43 
acres  of  space  ;  there  are  in  use  in  these  mills 
four  large  steam  engines  of  3,500  horse¬ 
power  ;  43  small  steam  engines ;  50  steam 
boilers  and  if  turbine  wheels  of  5,000  horse¬ 
power.  The  annual  consumption  of  coal  is 
35,000  tons ;  the  annual  consumption  of  gas, 
in  9,000  burners,  costs  $35,000  ;  the  annual 
consumption  of  cotton  is  15,000  bales  ;  the 
annual  consumption  of  wool  is  4,000,000  lbs., 
being  the  product  of  750,000  sheep.  The 
annual  capacity  of  the  Pacific  Mills  is,  in  cot¬ 
tons,  printed  and  dyed,  65,000,000  yards ; 
worsted  goods,  35,000,000  yards,  or  a  total  of 
100,000,000  yards,  equal  to  two  and  a  quarter 
times  the  distance  round  the  world.  To  make 
this  cloth  nearly  300,000,000  miles  of  yarn  are 
required.  To  accomplish  this  work  3,600 
females  and  1,900  males,  or  a  total  of  5,500 
persons,  are  employed.  The  pay  roll  for  the 
year  ending  May,  1884,  amounted  to  $1,790, • 
000. 

The  Great  Cattle  Industry  of  the 
West. — At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Cattle 
Growers*  Association  in  Chicago,  the  Hon. 
Norman  J.  Colmaii,  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  read  an  address  on  the 
cattle  industry  of  the  country  and  its  needs. 
Few  people,  he  said,  had  any  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  industry.  A  column  of  cat¬ 
tle  13  deep,  extending  across  the  continent 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and  back 
again  to  Boston,  would  contain  about  the 
number  of  cattle  there  are  in  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  this  vast  herd  is 
$1,300,000,000.  The  annual  product  of  these 
animals  exceeds  in  value  four  times  the  yearly 
earnings  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
The  great  danger  which  threatens  this  great 
source  of  food  is  contagious  disease.  What  is 
needed  is  a  national  law  for  the  slaughtering 
of  diseased  cattle  and  the  stamping  out  of  the 
disease  by  extermination.  For  this  purpose 


Congress  should  be  asked  to  appropriate 
money. 

Dr,  D.  E.  Salmon,  of  Washington,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  read  his  re¬ 
port,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was  shown  that 
the  annual  cattle  production  of  the  United 
States  is  7,000,000  head  ;  export  trade,  I33,- 
000  head  ;  annual  product  of  the  swine  indus¬ 
try,  39,000,000  head ;  value  of  the  product 
which  goes  into  inter-State  commerce,  $243.- 
ooofioo.  Ex-Gov.  Grinnell,  of  Iowa,  on 
invitation,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  presentation 
of  the  needs  of  the  association  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  that  adequate  measures  might  soon 
be  taken  to  stamp  out  disease. 

A  Just  Tribute  to  the  Knabe  Pianos 
FROM  A  celebrated  FrENCH  MUSICIAN. — 
Messrs.  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.,  Baltimore. — Gtn- 
tUmen  :  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
Grand  Pianos,  upon  which  I  played  at  the 
houses  of  several  of  my  friends  in  this  city,  are 
instruments  of  the  very  first  merit.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  tone  is  remarkable  for  its  prolongation — 
singing  quality — combining  both  sweetness 
and  great  power.  The  action  very  easy,  and 
at  the  same  time  elastic,  enables  the  artist  to 
vary  the  tone  from  the  greatest  softness  to  the 
most  powerful  fortissimo  by  the  touch  alone. 
Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  perfection  which  you  have  attained  in 
your  instruments.  I  regret  that  you  were  not 
represented  at  the  Exposition  Universelle,  as 
your  name  would  certair.i/ have  added  addi¬ 
tional  honor  and  success  to  American  industry 
and  skill.  Accept  my  most  cordial  regards. 
MARMONTEL,  Professor  of  the  CoHsetvatory 
of  Music,  Paris, 

A  New  Calendar. — A  work  of  convenient 
art,  worthy  of  a  place  in  office,  library,  or  par¬ 
lor,  is  the  Columbia  Bicycle  Calendar,  just 
issued  by  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Each  day  of  the  year  is  given  upon  a 
separate  slip,  with  a  cycling  quotation,  newsy, 
of  information,  or  otherwise  interesting;  in 
fact,  it  is,  in  miniature,  a  virtual  encyclopaedia 
upon  this  universally  utilised  “  steed  of  steel.*’ 
Thecadendar  proper  is  mounted  upon  heavy 
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board,  upon  which  is  exquisitely  executed,  in 
water-color  effect,  by  G.  H.  Buek,  of  New 
York,  a  charming  combination  of  cycling 
scenes. 

The  iNEQUALirns  ofTeade. — It  is  lament¬ 
able  that  in  the  rivalry  of  trade  the  good  and 
evil  are  so  intermingled  that  it  requires 
no  ordinary  degree  of  discrimination  to  sift 
the  one  from  the  other. 

A  manufacturer  no  sooner  puts  his  inval¬ 
uable  article  upon  the  market,  and  receives 
as  the  reward  of  his  enterprise  and  original 
conception,  a  generous  share  of  public  pat¬ 
ronage,  than  competitors  rush  in  with  their 
sickly  imitations,  and  by  dexterous  subter¬ 
fuges,  BO  developed  as  to  even  trick  the  maj¬ 
esty  of  the  law,  strip  the  genuine  article  of  its 
merit  and  support.  These  jealousies  and 
petty  envies  are  a  disgrace  to  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  blur  upon  the  escutcheon  of  com¬ 
mercial  integrity.  True,  the  good  ultimately 
triumphs  over  the  bad,  but  not  before  much 
of  the  value  of  the  former  has  been  impaired 
by  the  opposing  spirit  of  the  contest.  Wolfe’s 
Schiedam  Aromatic  Schnapps  has  retained  its 
supremacy,  and  the  facts  must  be  accepted  as 
incontestable  proof  of  its  superiority  over  as 
many  weak  and  impotent  attempts  to  coun¬ 
terfeit  the  preparation  as  ever  assailed  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which,  by  sheer  force  of  excellency,  has 
captured  universal  patronage.  But  as  Dis¬ 
raeli  once  said,  "  the  inferior  must  go  down 
before  the  superior  race,”  so  all  these  fraud¬ 
ulent  designs  and  piratical  efforts  to  foist  the 
imitation  upon  the  public  must  fail  before  the 
splendid  virtues  and  conceded  properties  of 
the  great,  original  article.  Especially  in  this 
climate  Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aromatic  Schnapps 
is  most  efficacious,  because  of  its  tonic,  stim¬ 
ulating,  anti-malarial  and  diuretic  tendencies, 
and  in  all  cases  of  lassitude  and  physical  de¬ 
bility,  it  is  as  potent  as  its  name  and  fame 
wherever  introduced  or  used. 

Geeat  Waste  of  Oil.— According  to  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson,  nearly  the  whole  wool  clip 
•  now  comes  to  market  unwashed  ;  and  out  of 
the  330,000,000  lbs.  of  domestic  wool  now 
used  there  must  be  35  per  cent,  at  the  least, 
or  80,000,000  lbs.,  of  a  very  valuable  oil  thrown 
into  the  rivers  and  wasted,  while  polluting 
both  the  water  and  the  atmosphere.  When 
the  *'  suint  ”  is  refined,  a  thick,  viscous  oil  is 
obtained,  which  is  absolutely  free  from  oxida¬ 
tion,  and  which  is,  therefore,  the  most  valua¬ 


ble  oil  for  curriers’  use  which  can  be  found. 
The  residuum  of  wool  scourings  is  largely 
imported  from  Europe  for  curriers’  use,  under 
the  name  of  de  gras,  and  the  substance  also 
forms  one  of  the  ingredients  of  a  mixture 
which  is  used  for  oiling  wool  preliminary  to 
carding.  De  gras  is  recovered  from  wool 
scourings  in  Europe  by  a  chemical  process  ; 
it  is  very  inferior  to  the  fine  oil  which  can  be 
recovered  from  the  wool  by  the  naphtha  pro¬ 
cess,  but  it  may  be  cheaper. 


BOOKS  EECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Ptince  Bismarck.  By  Charles  Lowe,  M.A. 
In  2  vols.,  large  Svo,  cloth,  633  pp.  New 
York  :  Cassell  6*  Ca.  Price,  $5.00. 

Donovan.  A  Novel.  By  Edna  Lyall. 
i3mo,  cloth,  456  pp.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  Co.  Price,  $1.50. 

Marlboro.  By  George  Saintsbury.  lamo, 
cloth,  318  pp.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

The  Delsarte  System  of  Dramatic  Expression. 
By  Genevieve  Stebbins.  Svo,  cloth,  265  pp. 
New  York  :  Edgar  S.  Werner.  Original  Illus¬ 
trations.  Price,  $2.00. 

People  and  Preachers  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
By  a  layman.  i3mo,  cloth,  314  pp.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Price,  $1.2$. 

The  Mothers  Manual  of  Children's  Diseases 
By  Chas.  West,  M.D.  i2mo,  cloth,  336 
pages.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &•  Co.  Price, 
$1.25. 

Incidents  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Civil  War.  By 
Admiral  Porter.  Svo,  cloth,  357  pages. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &•  Co.  Price,  $2.00. 

Along  Alaska's  Great  River.  By  Frederick 
ScHWATKA.  Svo,  cloth.  360  pages.  New 
York  :  Cassell  Co.  Price,  $3  .00. 

George  Elliott's  Poetry  and  Other  Studies.  By 
Rose  E.  Cleveland.  Svo,  cloth,  191  pages. 
New  York:  Funk  ^  Wagnalls.  Price,  $1.50. 

Sweet  Cicely ;  or,  Josiah  Allen  as  a  Poli¬ 
tician.  By  Josiah  Allen’s  Wife.  Svo, 
cloth,  381  PRges.  New  York :  Funk  ^ 
Wagnalls.  Price,  $3.00. 

The  Wit  of  Women.  By  Kate  Sanborn. 
i3mo,  cloth,  215  pages.  New  York:  Funk 
SP  Wagnalls.  Price,  $1.50. 

Roumanian  Fairy  Tales.  Collected  by 
Mite  Kremitz.  lamo,  cloth,  243  pages. 
New  York  :  ‘Henty  Holt  dr*  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Elisabeth.  A  Tale.  By  Mme.  Sophie  Cot- 
tin.  i3mo,  pp.,  149  pages.  New  York : 
Wm.  S.  Gottsberger.  Price,  25  cents. 

Honore  De  Baltac's  Novels.  The  Duchess 
De  Langeais.  i3mo,  cloth,  333  pages.  Bos¬ 
ton  :  Roberts  Bros.  Price,  $1.50. 
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PETER  HENfeftSON  &  CO, 


Is  a  work  of  Doarlr  m 
MM,  cokirail  plaui,  1,M0 
ii  diwcrii'tioM  of  ibc  b«at 


1^"-' IllMtiatioitf,  wltl - 

TIowera  and  VcaatoMa.  pricti  of 

-  -  - -  *  .  _  ^ - -.j  and  crow 


and  Plants,  and  liow  to 
them.  Printed  In  Rncrish  and  Uarman.  Price  only  : 
caatt,  which  may  bo  deductsd  (torn  the  drat  order. 

■or  oaLT  VICK’S  saaiia,  at  ■aaDwaBsua. 

.  JAKE8  VICK,  SEEDSMAN.  RochMUr.  N.T. 


1  bavo  a  positive  remedy  for  tha  ahova  dlaaoao ;  by  Its  ssa 
tbonssads  of  casas  of  the  worst  kind  aad  of  loaijr  staadlBK 
bsTebeeneared.  Indeed,  sostroneltmyfaltb  la  ItssIBeaey 
that  I  win  send  TWO  BOTTLES  ntBB,  tocether  with  aYAL- 
DABLB  TRBATISBon  this  disease,  to  any  ealflerer.  Olve  ax> 
p(SSS*P.O.ad<iisaa.  SK.  T.A.  W>CUll,m  Paarl8tll.r 
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Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


‘ntii  moat  naefnl  umI  )«nrioa«  bed  is  of  rtrj  moder¬ 
ate  coet.  No  bedding  le  reqaired  for  eoftneet,  thongfa 
In  the  cool  eeaeon,  of  conree,  enongh  ie  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  is  unequalled— cool,  oom- 
forUble,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
troM  upon  Worn  Wire  lathe  extreme luxury.  It 
the  heat  Mattibaa  in  oae.  Inveatigate  ita  merita.  Cir- 
cu-ars  FRES  to  any  addreea.  Writa 

The  Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co., 

P.  0.  Box  868.  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

Ask  TOUT  Fnmitiire  Dealer  for  the 

Hartford  Wotod  Wire  Mattress. 


Send  one,  two,  throe  or  flee  dollara 
for  a  retail  box,  by  expreaa,  of  the 
beat  Candiea  in  the  world,  put  up  la 
handaome  boxea.  All  atrictly  pore.  Suitable  for  prea- 
enta.  Try  it  once.  Addrara 

C  F.  GUNTHER,  Confectioner. 

r«  Jradiatm  Straef,  ChUago. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


A  Univeranl  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
Biography  and  Mythology.  Containing  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Eminent  Peraons  of  All  Ages  and 
Countries,  and  Accounts  of  the  Various  Sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Norso,  Hindoo  and  Classic  Myth, 
ologies,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  their  Names 
in  the  Different  Languages  in  which  thsy 
Occur.  By  Joseph  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D.  In 
One  Imperial  8to  Volume,  containing  2550 
pages,  and  several  thousand  new  names. 
Sheep,  $12.00 ;  half  turkey,  $15.00 ;  half 
raasia,  $15.00. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  of  these  beantiful  engravings,  which  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  from  celebrated  paintings : 

**  THE  SMILE.**  Representing  a  village  school.  From  aoldamith’s  Deserted  Village. 

**  P'£OIFJV’*  (companion  to  above).  “  Fnll  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 

conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  f roamed.” 

MARO  UERITE.  From  Bertrand's  beantifni  painting. 

OPHELIA  (oompanion  to  above).  From  Bertrand’s  painting. 

LOVH8  CONFESSION,  From  Moreau’s  beautiful  painting. 

THE  fFEDOINO  DAY (oomjmnioD  to  above).  From  Moreau’s  painting. 

THE  FIRST  CALL. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  OIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

THE  LESSON.  From  the  celebrated  German  painting. 

THE  TITIAN  FAMILY.  A  beautiful  group  of  six  portraits  of  this  celebrated  family, 
from  Krans’  celebrated  painting. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  OIRL,  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

The  above  engravings  (sixe,  to  frame,  13  x  10  inches),  on  fine  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
Framinq,  Albums  or  Portfolio,  in  neat  paper  box,  aent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 
Sample  of  any  of  above  sent  on  receipt  of  16  cents,  and  if  balance  of  set  is  then  ordered,  it  will 
*  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.85.  • 

Address  ART  RUBLISHITVO  CO., 

93  Bond  Streetf  New  York. 
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1868-1886 


Devoted  to  the  Development  of  the  Country. 

The  Strong,  Racy  Literature  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Public  and  Industrial  Topics- 
Sketches  of  Travel,  Adventure  and  Character. 
Historical  Studies  and  Pioneer  Reminiscence. 
The  Building  of  States  and  the  Growth  of  Western 

Commonwealths. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  instances  of  revived  interest  in  an  old  name, 
and  of  its  business  success  under  new  conditions  is  given  by  the  Ovebland 
Monthly.  It  has  assumed  its  old  place  :  and  it  enters  upon  the  new  year  with 
increased  prosperity  in  every  direction,  with  literary  reputation  already  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  continuing  to  grow. 

Leading  journals  of  the  English-speaking  world,  in  reviews  and  editorials,  call 
it :  “  Fully  abreast  of  the  Eastern  periodicals  “  One  of  the  best  of  our  month¬ 
lies”;  Comparing  favorably  with  its  older  and  more  widely  circulated  rivals”; 
“A  magazine  with  a  standard  as  high  as  that  of  any  American  periodicals”; 
and  the  “  Only  monthly  of  high  literary  quality  published  West  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.” 

Two  Pacific  Coast  Novels  will  be  given  during  1886. 


Single  Subscription,  $4. 00  per  Year.  Single  Numbers,  35  Cents. 

Club  Terms:  Five  Copies  for  $15.00. 


THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

120  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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POPULAR 

SCIENCE 

MONTHLY 


Conducted  by 

E  L  &  W.  J. 
YOUMANS. 


m 


mm  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTH- 
v)  LY  for  1886  will  continue,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  supply  its  readers  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  investigation  and  the 
most  valuable  thought  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  scientific  inquiry. 

’  Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of 
science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to  spe¬ 
cialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them, 
the  Monthly  deals  with  those  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  this  work  it  has 
achieved  a  foremost  position,  and  is  now 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  sci¬ 
entific  ideas  in  this  country. 


TERMS: 

^5.00  per  Annum;  Single  copy,  50  cents. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 
/,  3,  end  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


HORSE^MAN. 


T'beip  Dependence 

and  Duties* 


EcUctie  Magazine  Advertieer. 


Bv  THE  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A., 

Aotkor  of  **  Hemes  mitlieat  Heads,”  Etc. 


'Witli  Illustrations.  Sto.  Extra  Cloth.  Ila.50. 


*'  Mr.  Wood,  as  a  naturalist  of  no  mean  attainments,  is  qualified  to  throw  much  interesting  and 
valuable  light  on  the  care  of  horses.  For  army  officers,  hu-mers,  indeed,  for  all  who  own  a  horse  or 
have  to  look  after  one,  this  book  will  be  an  excellent  and  scientific  guide.  The  elucidation  of  the  sub* 
jects  treated  is  so  clear,  the  physiology  of  the  horse  is  so  accurately  described,  and  the  economic  feed¬ 
ing,  care,  and  management  of  the  animal  are  so  well  stated,  that  the  book  would  interest  almost  any 
reader.  The  author  has  combined  with  hu  own  large  store  of  information  on  the  subject  he  takes  up 
the  mature  opinions  of  many  eminent  experts  on  horse  hygiene.” — New  York  HtrcUd. 

Certainly  he  has  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  about  the  horse  and  his  proper  care  that 
have  ever  been  issued  from  the  press,  for  it  makes  very  explicit  statements  concerning  conditions  that 
most  books  of  its  class  fail  to  treat  with  anything  approaching  fulness,  while  it  antagonizes  in  the  most 
direct  and  positive  manner  common  practices  of  the  stableman  and  blacksmith.  Some  idea  of  the 
scope  and  method  of  Mr.  Wood's  b<Mk  and  of  his  manner  of  handling  his  subject  may  be  gained 
when  we  say  that  eleven  of  his  seventeen  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  foot  of  the  horse,  its  construction, 
its  proper  usage,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Wood  not  only  finds  plenty  to  say  about  horses'  teet  and  their  treat¬ 
ment,  but  says  it  very  entertainingly ;  indeed,  the  book  is  a  remarkable  one  for  its  entertaining  quali¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  only  full  of  information  and  important  suggestions,  but  it  is  most  charmingly  written." 
—Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph. 

"  Is  another  of  those  attractive  and  edifying  books,  of  which  their  author,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
has  written  so  many.  This  volume  deals  with  almost  every  aspect  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  horse  and  his  master,  and  is  not  a  mere  contribution  to  the  literature  of  natural  history.  The 
anatomy  of  the  animal,  the  hoofs  and  their  diseases,  his  shoeing,  the  question  of  bits,  blinkers,  and 
reins,  his  lungs,  his  endurance,  his  diseases,  are  all  treated  in  that  interesting  and  pracbcal  manner  that 
characterizes  the  author's  writings.  There  are  many  anecdotes  given  in  exemplification  of  the  theories 
set  forth  in  the  volume,  and  many  illustrations  to  assist  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  text.  The 
work  is  one  that  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  one  interested  in  the  treatment  of  horses.  It 
will  prove  as  useful  to  these  as  it  will  be  instructive  and  entertaining  to  those  who  only  read  for  amuse¬ 
ment.” — Boiton  Saturday  Evening  Gatette, 

“  The  author  of  this  readable  and  instructive  volume  is  a  weli-known  and  pleasing  writer  on  natu¬ 
ral  history  subjects,  but  the  field  he  covers  in  this  work  is  almost  an  entirely  new  one.  The  main  idea 
of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  bring  in  a  forcible  way  before  the  owners  and  admirers  of  the  noble 
animal  the  ills  and  miseries  resulting  from  imperfect  shoeing,  the  use  of  the  check-rein,  and  the  ques¬ 
tionable  practices  of  clipping,  docking,  and  pricking.  The  student  and  lover  of  the  horse  will  find 
the  volume  a  valuable  one.” — Chicago  Evening  youmal. 

"  His  works  are  not  only  interesting  and  instructive,  but  they  can  always  be  relied  on  as  strictly  cor¬ 
rect.  even  in  the  minutest  particular.  The  book  is  well  written,  alwa3rs  to  the  point,  and  contains  no 
needless  anatomical  details.  In  it  are  many  items  of  value  to  every  owner  of  a  good  horse.” — Pitts- 
hurgh  Chronicle^Telegraph. 

"He  tells  what  a  horse  is,  how  to  train  and  use  it.  He  describes  the  animal  anatomically  with 
special  reference  to  the  capacity  for  use  and  the  dangers  of  abuse  thereby  demonstrated.  It  is  a  first- 
cbss  work  on  the  horse,  is  folly  illustrated,  and  shotud  be  in  the  hands  of  every  owner  of  one  of  those 
useful  animals." — Baltimore  Evening  News. 

“  In  this  book  the  horse  is  not  treated  of  from  the  stand  point  of  a  veterinary  doctor,  a  stock-raiser, 
or  a  jockey,  but  simply  from  that  of  an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  lover  of  the  equine  race,  who 
wishes  to  induce  the  public  to  correct  certain  prevalent  abuses  in  the  treatment  of  his  favorites.  In 
spite  of  his  lively  warmth  of  manner  in  these  tilts  a'gainst  universal  custom,  his  arguments  are  so  well 
grounded  on  undeniable  Ctet,  so  rational  and  convincing,  that  they  must  appeal  to  every  one  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  horses.  The  exceptional  beauty  of  the  fiaper,  type,  and  plates  deserves  a  passing 
mention.” — Milwaukee  Sentinel.  _  ,  ^  , 


8eni  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 
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l^^osTRJ^>!LNr>’s 

ENGINEERING  MAGAZINE 

COMMENCED  JANUARY,  1869. 


33  Volumes,  8vo,  cloth,  $80.00;  half  morocco,  $120.00. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $B.OO  PER  ANNUM. 


The  January  1886  number  commences  the  Thirty-Fourth  Volume.  It  has  been,  during  its 
eontinuance,  largely  an  Ek:lectic  Journal,  presenting  the  best  current  Engineering  Literature 
from  the  leading  foreign  journals,  but  it  has  now  become  as  well  the  chief  medium 
through  which  authoritative  writers  on  scientific  subjects,  both  technical  and  practical,  can  best 
present  their  original  essays  to  American  readers.  The  attitude  of  the  Magasine  will  continue 
to  be  the  same  as  heretofore.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  contrihutions  to  the  literature  of 
technical  adence  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  been  first  presented  in  its  pages,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that,  for  the  future,  equally  as  valuable  papers  will  be  offered  to  its  readers.  Among 
the  original  contributions  lately  published,  we  can  quote : 

Economy  of  Electric  Lighting  by  Incandescence,”  by  John  W.  Howell. 

**  Elarth  Pressure, ”  by  Prof.  Wm.  Cain. 

"  Bail  Road  Elconomics,”  by  Prof.  8.  W.  Robinson. 

“  The  Aneroid  Profile,”  by  Fred.  W.  Floyd. 

“  Pile  Driving  Formule,”  by  A.  C.  Hurtaig,  M.  I.  C.  E. 

“  Turbine  Water  AVheels,”  by  Qustaf  Atterberg. 

“  Base  Line  Apparatus,”  by  Prof.  H.  Breen. 

Subscales,  including  Verniers,"  by  Lt.  H.  H.  Ludlow. 

“  House  Drainage  and  Sanitary  Plumbing,”  by  Wm.  Paul  Gerhard. 

*‘  Stone  Arches  under  Embankments,”  by  B.  S.  Randolph. 

Etc.,  Etc. 

The  wants  of  the  educated  practical  engineer,  who  desires  to  keep  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
his  profession,  will  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  and  original,  translated  and  selected  articles  will 
be  constantly  presented  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical. 

Single  Copies  of  any  Number,  60  Cents. 

V9f~  Cloth  covers  for  any  volume,  elegantly  stamped  in  gilt,  will  be  furnished  by  the 
publisher  for  fifty  cents  each. 

If  the  back  numbers  be  sent,  the  volumes  will  be  bound  neatly  in  black  cloth  and  lettered, 
for  seventy-five  cents  each.  The  expense  of  carriage  must  be  borne  by  the  subscriber. 


Copies  tent  hy  maU,  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 

23  MURRAY  AND  WARREN  STREETS, 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


The  Science  of  the  Mind  Applied  to  Teaching:  Including  the 
Human  Tem|>erament8  and  their  influence  upon  the  Mind  ;  The  Analysis  of 
the  Mental  Faculties  and  how  to  develop  and  train  them ;  The  Theory  of 
Education  and  of  the  School,  and  Normal  Methods  of  teaching  the  common 
English  branches.  By  Prof.  U.  J.  Hoffman.  Profusely  illustrated.  ]2mo, 
extra  cloth,  11.50. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  and  roost  practical  work  yet  written  on  the  subject  of  teaching.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  more  fully  than  any  other  the  fact  that  successful  education  must  be  based  on  natural  capabilities. 
It  is  by  a  practical  and  successful  teacher,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers ;  it  will  also  be 
Tery  useful  to  parents. 


Foreordained.  A  Story  of  Heredity  and  Special  Pre-natal  Influences,  by  an 
Observer.  12mo,  paper,  50  cents;  extra  cloth,  75  cents. 

We  have  here  a  very  attractive  book  on  an  important  subject.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  arc  married  and  those  contemplating  marriage. 


A  System  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Founded  on  an  analysis  of 
The  Human  Constitution,  considered  in  its  threefold  Nature,  Mental,  Physi¬ 
ological,  and  Expressional.  By  Thos.  A.  Hyde  and  Wm.  Hyde.  Illus¬ 
trated.  12mo,  extra  cloth,  12.00. 

The  authors  have  studied  the  subject  closely,  and  present  it  from  new  and  original  points  of  view. 
It  is  not  a  common-place  book  on  the  plan  of  numerous  school  text-books,  but  one  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  who  would  excel  as  speakers,  readers,  teachers,  etc. 

A  Lucky  Waif.  A.  Story  for  Mothers,  of  Home  and  School  Life.  By 
Ellen  E.  Kenyon.  12mo,  extra  cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 


"  An  exceedingly  bright  and  happily  told  story.” — ^fr$.  Helen  Campbell. 

Tills  work  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  to  mothers,  teachers,  and  others  having  to  do  with  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  children,  and  is  calculated  to  amuse  all  who  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in  childhood. 
It  is  even  adapted  to  the  boys  and  girls  themselves.  The  characters  are  well  marked  and  consistent. 
As  children  they  are  childish,  and  as  the  tale  progresses  one  can  ”  see  them  grow.”  Many  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  are  taken  from  real  life,  lending  unusual  naturalness  to  the  narrative. 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers,  753  Broadway,  New  York. 

JV.  B.— Wt  leUl  tend  yow/Vw,'a  SampU  Number  of  the  FhrenbUxjioal  Journal  and  a  Net  </  ioote. 


Cl? UT  UD  U 17  1  A  Sample  Copy  of  the  Phrenolofteal 
oljii  1  F  !  Joamal  (a  year,  $3),  and  Hat  of  owks 

Heads  and  Faces: 

now  10  (Study  Them. 

200  Paget.  200  llluttrationt.  Price,  40  cento. 

All  claim  to  know  something  of  Hoie  to  Head  Character,  bo 
very  few  understand  all  the  ^nt  of  Character  as  shown  in 
Head  and  Face.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance ;  and, 
in  this  work,  the  authors.  Prof.  Nelson  Sizer,  the  phrenological 
examiner  at  the  rooms  of  Fowler  and  Wells  Co.,  and  Dr,  U.  S. 
Drayton,  the  editor  of  the  Phrenological  Journal,  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  from  a  practical  stand-point,  and  the  subject  is  so 
simplified  as  to  be  of  great  interest  and  easily  understood. 
Price,  popular  edition,  40  cents,  in  paper  covers ;  extra  edi¬ 
tion,  .00,  on  heavy  paper,  extra  cloth,  by  mail. 


Household  Remedies.  For  the  Prevalent  Disorders  of  the  Human 
Organism.  By  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  D.  11.00. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  critical  writers  on  medical  subjects  now 
before  the  public ;  he  writes  soundly  and  practically. 


The  above  will  be  tent  bg  mail,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  -Addrett, 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  ZUutration. 


Be&atifallj  eng^nved  on  Steel,  Imving  appeared  in  the  EcLKCnc  Mgazine  daring  paat 
jeara.  and  eml^raeing  •portraiU  of  noarlg  eoerjf  ditUngvitkod  man  of  tho  poet  and  pretent  eenturp, 
Onr  liat  inclndee  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  eto« 


coMi*Ri8iira- 


325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  th«  following,  Mlocted  tram  oar  list,  will  giro  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  rariety. 


PORTRAITS. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 


ABRAHAM  UHCOUI. 
HORACE  ORRELRT. 
WILLIAM  C.  BRTAHT. 
WILLIAM  M.  XVARTB. 
H.  W.  LOHOFELLOW. 
BATARD  TATLOR. 

J.  O.  WHITTIER. 
PETER  COOPER. 

CHA8.  O’COMOR. 

CHAR  DICKERS. 

JOHR  BEIOHT. 
RICHARD  COBDER. 
ALFRED  TKRRT80R. 
MATTHEW  ARROLD. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
HEEBERT  SFSRCER. 


C0R0RB88  OF  YIERRA. 

BATTLE  OF  BDRKER  HILL. 

RAPOLEOR  nr  PRI80R. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  ARD  FRIERDS. 
WA8HIROTOR  IRVIRO  ARD  FRIERDS. 
LITERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYROLDS. 
FAR  DYKE  PARTIRO  FROM  RUBKRA 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORRRTIRE  PORTS. 

WOODLARD  TOWS. 

FAR  FROM  HOMR 
BEATRICE  DE  CERCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-OATHERERA 
HOME  TREASURES. 


Tile  eagrarlngs  are  mimbered  on  the  Catalogne  to  aid  In  eelectkm,  so  that  persons  girlng  orders  need  only  la. 
dicate  the  iQpirrs  oppoeite  the  engrarlng  selectw. 

They  are  printed  on  line  paper,  IQzlS  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
famish  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfoUos,  holding  from  ten  to  flfty  engrarings. 


Eagraringt  10  eanti  Meh,  or  $7.80  per  100. 

S  RofraTinge,  . . tO  50 

It  RngraTiafa,  ......loO 

PortfoUoe, . eaeh  50 


Portfolio  and  15  KagraTlngi, 

«  a  gj  « 

M  M  gg  M 


t 
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will  make  aslsetkms  of  the  Bngrarings  to  bo  seat  wheneter  required,  or  the  porchasar  can  select  for 
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J^rom  A.  S.  Putnam,  Druggitt,  37  Perk  St., 
Bo»ton,  Matt. ; 

“  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  in  my  opinion, 
has  no  e(|ual  as  a  hlutxl  piirifler.  It  i.s  a 
standard  medicine;  as  much  so  as  any 
)>harmaceutical  preparation  in  my  store. 
I  have  sold  this  remedy  for  many  years, 
and  it  always  gives  i>erfect  satisfaction 
to  my  customers.  It  is  made  of  the  best 
ingredients,  from  a  formula  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  merit,  well  known  to  physicians 
and  druggists.  For  the  cure  of  scrofula, 
stomach,  liver,  and  kidney  troubles, 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  is  the  most  popular 
and  effective  reraetly  in  use.  I  sell  more 
of  it  than  of  all  other  Sansaparillas.” 

Prom  F.  A  E.  Bnilty  A  Co.,  Loioell,  Matt. ; 

“  Having  sold  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
since  it  was  first  placed  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket,  we  can  say,  after  an  experience 
covering  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  wo 
have  yet  to  learn  of  a  case  where  it  has 
failed  to  give  satisfaction.  Its  merits 
are  fully  established.” 


Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prapsred  by  Pr.  ,T.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maes.  Bold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser, 


OUR  DRUGGIST 

Says:  When  a  custonier  asks 
for  THE  BEST  Spring  Medi¬ 
cine  I  invariably  recommend 


^  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 


Colds,  Coughs,  Bronchitis, 


And  other  affections  of  the  Throat  or  Lungs,  are  speedily  cured  by  the  nse  of 


Ayer’s  Cherry,l’ectoral.  This  medicine  is  an  anmlyne  expectorant,  potent  in  its 
action  to  check  the  advance  of  disease,  allaying  all  tendency  to  Inflammation  and 
y  Consumption,  and  speedily  restoring  health  to  the  aftlicted. 

'  “  laist  December  I  suffered  severely  “  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  once  saved 
from  Bronchitis.  My  ])hysician  advised  my  life.  I  ha<l  a  constant  Cough,  with 
me  to  take  Ayer’s  ('herry  Pectoral,  Night  Sweats,  iKH-ame  greatly  reduced 
which  I  did.  'The  first  dose  relieved,  in  fiesh,  and  was  declining  rapidly.  One 
and  less  than  a  Iwttle  of  this  medicine  Ixittle  of  the  Pectoral  cured  me.” — A.  J. 
cured  mc<” —  E.  I>.  Pi]X‘r,  Elgin,  111.  Kidson,  M.  D.,  Middletown,  Tenn. 


LUNG  COMPLAINTS. 


I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  “About  three  years  ago,  as  the  re- 
regaril  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  as  the  suit  of  a  bail  Cold,  I  had  a  Cough, 
b<‘st  remedy,  within  my  knowledge,  ftir  from  which  I  <‘ould  get  no  relief  tintil 
the  cure  of  Colds,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  I  commenced  using  Ayer’s  Cherry 
Coughs,  an<l  all  diseases  of  the  Throat  Pectoral.  One  bottle  of  this  medicine 
and  loings.” — M.  A.  Bust,  M.  D.,  South  effected  a  complete  cure.” — J.  Tooley, 
Paris,  Me.  fronton,  Mich. 

_  Ay  er’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Maea.  Bold  by  Dnigglata.  Price  $1 ;  alx  bottlee,  $& 


BcUctie  Maganne  Adv0rii$*r. 


WOIflFZS’S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


g  An  a  general  beverage  and  necett»a/y  cor- 
^  rective  of  water  retulered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decompanition  or  other  caunen,  a» 
TO  EmSSCtmvwtSTOD^STiNG^.jMW''  Limentone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPnO  WOLFETS  SCHSAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  olltcr  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  rejtutation  for  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

•  Bearer  SIreef.  IVew  York. 


CANCER  OF  THE  TONCUE. 

A  cam  which  remmblea  General  Grant’s  condition.  The  wonderful  core  of  Mrs.  Comer, 
of  Troupe  Co.,  Ga. 


La  Obavos,  Oa.,  May  14th  188S. 

Some  ten  years  aito  I  had  a  acrofnlons  sore  on  my 
rGbt  hand  which  gave  me  great  uonble.  It  was  treat¬ 
ed  and  seemingly  disappeared.  Some  years  after  an 
Ulcer  made  i's  appearance  on  my  left  knee.  This,  too, 
under  the  old-time  treatment,  was  healed  np  and  i  snp- 
posed  1  was  well  1  found,  howerer,  it  bad  only  been 
driven  Into  the  system  by  the  nse  of  potash  and  mer- 
cnry,  and  in  Mareh,  18S2,  it  broke  ont  in  mv  throat  and 
concentrated  In  what  some  of  the  doctors  aenoimnaied 
Cancer.  1  was  placed  under  treatment  for  this  disease. 
Some  six  or  seven  of  the  beet  phjsicians  in  the  country 
bad  me  at  different  times  under  their  charge,  among 
them  three  speciaiists  in  this  line  but  one  after  another 
would  exhaust  their  skill  and  drop  me,  for  I  grew 
worse  continual'y.  The  cancer  bad  eaten  through  my 
cheek,  destroying  the  roof  of  my  mouth  and  upper  lip, 
then  attacked  my  tongue  and  p^ie  and  lower  lip.  de¬ 
stroying  the  palate  and  under  lip  entiielr  and  half  my 
tongue,  eating  out  to  the  top  of  my  left  cheek  bone, 
and  np  to  the  left  eye.  From  a  hearty,  robust  woman 
of  ISO  pounds,  I  was  reduced  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin 
and  bones,  almost  unable  to  turn  myself  in  bed.  I 
could  not  eat  any  solid  food,  but  snbalsted  on  liquids, 
and  my  longue  was  so  far  gone  I  could  not  talk. 
Tbe  anguish  of  mind  and  the  horrible  snllerlngs  of 
body  which  I  experienced  never  can  be  revised. 
Given  np  by  physicians  to  die  with  no  hope  of  recov¬ 
ery  upon  the  part  of  friends  who  eat  around  my  bedside 
expemiug  ever  moment  to  be  my  last;  in  fact,  mv  bus- 
baM  would  place  bis  hand  on  me  every  now  ana  then 


to  sec  whether  I  was  alive  or  not,  and  at  one  time  all 
decided  that  life  was  extinct,  and  my  death  was  re¬ 
ported  all  over  tbe  country.  Such  was  my  wretched 
and  helpless  condition  the  flrst  of  last  October  (1884), 
when  my  friends  eommenced  giving  me  Swift's  Hpo- 
cldc.  It  was  the  only  straw  left  in  sight  of  a  frail  and 
sinking  heart.  I  was  so  feeble  that  I  could  not  take  it 
according  to  directions  but  they  gave  It  to  me  as  beet 
they  coold.  In  less  than  a  month  tbe  eating  place* 
stopped  and  healing  eommencvd.  and  the  faurfal  aper¬ 
ture  ia  my  cheek  nas  been  closed  and  flrmly  knitted 
together.  A  process  of  a  new  nader  lip  I*  progressing 
finely  and  the  tongne  which  was  almost  destroyed,  is 
being  recovered,  and  it  seems  that  nature  is  supplying 
a  new  tongne.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  fricnoe  can 
readily  understand  me.  and  )  can  eat  solid  food  anin 
and  am  able  to  walk  about  wherever  I  please  without 
tbe  assistance  of  any  one,  and  have  gained  flftv  pounds 
of  flesh.  Allthisnnderthe blessing ofaMercifuI  Hear- 
enlr  Father  is  due  to  Swift's  Specific  I  am  a  wonder 
and  a  marvel  to  all  my  friends,  hnndreds  of  whom  have 
known  my  intense  suffertngs  and  have  visited  me  in 
my  afflictions.  While  .1  am  not  entirely  well,  yet  my 
mtitude  is  none  tbe  lese  devout,  and  I  am  confident 
that  a  Dcrfeet  racoverv  I-'  now  in  sight.  If  anv  doubt 
these  facts  I  would  refer  them  to  lion.  John  t<  Tay¬ 
lor,  btate  Senator,  of  this  district,  who  is  my  neighb«>r, 
and  to  Dr.  T.  d.  Bradfield  of  La  Orange.  Ga.,  or  to  any 
other  persons  living  in  south  part  of  ’Tronpe  Conaty, 
Ga.  I  most  cheerfully  and  gratefully  subscribe  myself, 
Mrs.  MART  L.  COMER. 


Troatlae  om  Bloo4  and  Skin  Dlseasca  mailed  Free.  Call  om  oar  Phyalclaa,  No.  IfiT 
W.  Rfid  tit..  N.  k.  CoDsultatlom  flrce. 


ECZEMA! 


My  wife  has  been  sorely  afflicted  with  Eczema  or 
Balt  Rbenm  from  infancy.  We  tried  cvm  known  rem¬ 
edy,  but  to  no  avail.  She  was  also  aflfleted  with  a 
periodical  nervons  headache,  sometimes  followed  by 
an  intermittent  fever,  so  that  her  life  became  a  burden 
to  her.  Finally  I  determined  to  try  S.  B.  8.  She  coni- 
mencad  sewn  weeks  ago.  After  the  third  bottle  tbe 
inflammation  disappeared,  and  sore  spots  dried  up  and 
turned  whit*  and  scaly,  and  finally  sbe  brushed  them 

THI SWIIT  SPECIFIC  COMPANY 


off  in  an  impalpable  white  powder  resembliag  parr 
salt.  Sbe  Is  now  taking  i  be  sixth  bottle  ;  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tbe  dUe*i«  Is  gone,  and  her  flerh  is  soft  and 
white  as  a  child's.  Her  headaches  have  disappeared 
and  she  eqioys  the  only  good  beahh  she  baa  knouvi  In 
40  yaara.  No  wonder  she  deems  everv  bottle  of  S.  S.  S. 
is  worth  a  thousand  times  its  weight  la  gold. 

JOHN  F.  BRADLfT,  44  Griswold  St. 

Detroit,  Mick,  May  Ifitk,  1886. 
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EcUeUe  M<igiuin$  Advtriutr. 


Handkerchief  Perfumes., 

fCoicS^&CoT)? 
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assure  purcf)asers  ^ 
^1  of  superior  a  nd  uniforra’ 


or'i  Qnlde. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


A  FEW  FLOWERS. 

In  common  with  mott  pimnumen.  It  hM  been  onr  cnitom  to  iMne  erery  Spring  • 
cntniogue  o(  the  rinnu  we  bare  for  ule.  Tbia  catalogue  la  nereaaarlljr  a  reprtlilon, 
and  we  fear  of  llUie  ralue  to  plant  buyera.  It  baa  o'xuired  to  na  that  tliU  annual  ex- 
penac  might  be  better  Incurred  In  the  laeulag  of  painphleta.  deacrlblng  a  few  of  the 
Tery  beat  planta,  glrlng  practical  cultural  dlrectlona  and  auggeatlng  new  and  better 
arrangementa  fur  gardena  than  thoae  commonly  uaed.  At  preaent  we  are  aending  out 
tbe  new  edition  ol  our  book,  “A  /Vjc  Floaeri  Wbrtkif  qf  GntmU  Cutturf"  In  which 
we  hare  endeavored  to  ahow  how  a  moat  beautiful  and  faaclnatlng  garden  can  be 
made  with  hardy  planta,  and  bow  great  a  mlatake  ttie  prevent  aliiiokt  uulreraal  cuatom 
la  of  ualng  nothing  but  the  ao  called  bedding  planta,  geranluma.  coleua,  etc.,  for 

» gardening  purpuaca.  The  book  la  aupcrbly  printed,  and  among 
lu  conteuu  are  the  following  llluatrated  pawn  :  “  Hardy  Planta 
are  tbe  beat:*'  “Hardy  Planta  and  tbe  Vioifea  of  Arranging 
Ihem;"  “  Ithododendrona,  Kalmtaa,  and  Hardy  Alalcaa;  ’ 
“Splendid  Harden  Effecta  with  Hardy  l.lllea;”  “Clemailaea, 
their  Culture  and  Urea;*'  “Decorative  Puaalbllltlec  of  Hardy 
Climber Succeaa  with  Hardy  Hoaea:”  “Tropical  Garden  Kf- 
fecta,”  and  “  Some  Fine  Lawn  Treea."  The  llluatratlona  are  pro- 
fuae  and  moat  artlatic,  and  are  made  to  ahow  the  garden  effecta 
of  different  planta. 

ThU  book  la  of  real  merit  and  ezqntalte  beanty,  and  will 
be  Bent  free  with  a  apleodid  colored  lithograph,  made  by 
Menara.  Armatroiig,  of  Boabm,  of  the  wonderful  new  burdy 
Kngllah  roae,  ‘  Her  Majeaty,"  on  receipt  of  ten  centa  In  atampa 
fur  portage.  Thia  new  rove  baa  received  the  higheat  award  of 
merit  at  every  principal  rove  ezhibitiuu  in  England  the  paat 

A  new  American  roae  of  equal  merit  ia  the  AmeHcon 
Btauty.  It  la  extra  large  and  flue,  and  remarkable  for  Ha 
ever-blooming  qualltlea  and  eaac  of  cnlture.  We  offer  atrong 
planta  at  a  low  price. 


COOK’S  KXCl’BSIOSiS 


EUROPE  AND  CALIFORNIA 

For  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  189L  Send  for  Pyngrammea. 

Tirkefa  laaaed  for  ladividaal  Trawwlerato  and 
In  all  paru  of  the  World. 

PaaiMige  Tirkrta  by  all  llnea  of  Steamera. 

Coek’a  Ezcwraienlal,  with  mapa,  publlabed  monthly, 
y,y  mall  for  ten  centa.  Addreaa. 

Tims.  t’««K  d:  HON,  181  Broadway.  N.  T. 

PORTABLE  0^(1118X180  p^KESS-IS. 

srad  8  eentaror a^^pSampV packa of^^pAinaWur Prbit- 
Priee-liat  oftypa,^^^  paper  and  emrda,^^^  ar’a  Inwnwtias 
Ac.  Clrralara  rrra,  B  len  cenueaeh.  B  Book,  licenu. 
^OSXPE  WATSOV.  la  Xorrar  Street.  Vew  Tork  CItT. 

U  T  T  T^  Q  Inatant  relief.  Final  enre  In  H)  daya,  and 
I  1  i-i  never  retiirna.  bo  pnrge,  no  aalve,  no 

anppoaltory.  SnOerera  will  learn  of  a  alniple  remedy  Free, 
by  addreaalng  C.  J.  MASUN,  18  Naatau  Street,  N.  r. 

ROOKS  on  BOILDING,  PAINTING, 

I#  Decorating,  etc.  For  my  88  page  llluatrated  Cata- 
logne,  addreaa,  encloalng  tump, 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  6  Astor  FUoe,  Hew  York. 


VENETIAN  BLINDS 

Of  every  dewcription,  alao,  Itnllltm  Blind*  for  Mantion 
nr  OoUagt,  and  Stut  SkutUr*.  Fir*  and  BurgUtr  yroof. 
Send  for  Illurtratcd  CaUlogne  to 

JA8.  O.  WILSON,  530  W.  25th  St.,  New  York. 

qONSUMPTION. 

1  have  a  poaittve  remody  for  tba  abova  dlaaaae ;  by  tta  nae 


1  have  a  poaittvo  remody  for  tba  abova  dlsaaae ;  by  tta  naa 
tbonaanda  of  eaaaa  of  tha  worat  kind  and  of  long  vending 
bavabernenfad.  Indeed,  aoatrone  It  my  faith  In  itaaffleaey 
that  I  will  aend  TWO  BOTTLSS  FREE,  togatherwltb  aTAU 
tl  ABLR  TR  R  ATtSE  on  thli  ditoaaa.  to  an  v  anfferer.  Olva  ax* 
praaaAr.0.a<iutaaw  fiK.  T.  A.  SiAKClLUl  rearlBLlLT 

■  AfAilTrn  LADIF.8  AND  CE.NTLFMEN  oho 
■^0  Jqra  I  KU*bk  u  maka  gg  ia  g4  aday  vaatty  at  tbelr 
00  ova  nowea.  Work  aeat  hr  mall.  XaeaovaaMaf.  A44re«a 
WH  witk  tiawp,  Crowa  M4|.  Coh  Dt  Vtae  St..  Cta'U,  U. 


wawe  wrrbrta  will  fJive  Awny  LUO 

Self-Operating  Waahing  Machtnea.  If  you  want 
one,  tend  ua  your  uame,  P.  O.  and  expreat  office  at 
once.  The  Natlenal  Co.,  ‘23  Dry  Hi.,  N.V. 


PATENTS 


itlanal  Co.,  ‘23  Dry  Hi.,  N.V. 

TH08.  P.  .SIMPSON.Waahlngton, 
D.  C.  No  pay  aaked  for  patent 
nntll  obuined.  Write  for  Intent- 


B.  A.  ELLIOTT  CO., 

PITTSBURGH!,  PA. 


■fSELECT|l 

SFLAVOBS.^ 


PERFECTLY  PURE  rholcral  Prnlta. 


Winning  Piirnda  RTrrywhrre. 
Dealrrt  Treble  Haire  with  Them. 


TUC  DECT  raeenallrdPtrrntlhror  All. 

. —  _ _  I  nL  DEO  1 1  Thnnannda  of  Grora  Hold. 

Cl/rny  EAllll  Y  aliouIdknowthrirDrlirlonaFlaTorw. 
LTEnl  rnIfllLI  Aak  vonr  Groerr  or  Dealer  for  Thrm* 


-->1 
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PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Recession  or  N  iagara.— Sir  Charles  Ly- 
ell  in  1841  and  1842.  estimated  the  gradual  re-  | 
cession  of  Niagara  Falls  by  the  undermining  of 
its  brink  at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  per  an¬ 
num.  Recent  investigations  of  the  subject  by 
a  commission  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
reservation  at  the  falls  have,  however,  shown 
tliat  this  and  other  estimates  are  more  or  less 
erroneous.  A  map,  based  on  surveys  of  the 
falls  made  in  1883  by  Mr.  Thomas  Evershed 
for  the  New  York  State  surveyor,  have  shown 
that  in  the  forty-one  years  ending  1883  the 
annual  rate  of  maximum  recession  has  been 
6f  feet.  For  the  eight  years  ending  1883  this 
rate  is  given  as  16^  feet,  so  that  the  rate  of  re¬ 
cession  has  been  higher  of  late.  These  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Fall, 
while  the  American  Fall  was  found  to  have 
receded  at  the  rate  of  10  inches  per  annum 
during  the  forty-one  years  ending  1883.  It 
has  been  shown  by  the  surveys  that  these  two 
Falls  were  once  united  ;  and  that,  supposing 
the  rate  of  recession  to  continue,  the  Niagara 
gorge  will  be  cut  through  in  some  10,000 years. 
Lyell’s  estimate  was  35,000  years.  Of  course, 
these  attempts' to  calculate  the  cutting  of  the 
entire  gorge,  which  terminates  at  the  heights 
near  Lake  Ontario,  assume  that  the  hardness 
of  the  shale  and  lime-rocks,  volume  of  water, 
and  height  of  the  fall,  continue  much  the  same 
as  they  are  now. — Engiiuerirng. 

Our  Ancestors.— During  eight  centuries — 
say  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest— one’s 
direct  ancestors  amount  to  a  far  greater  num¬ 
ber  than  would  at  first  be  contemplated.  Tak¬ 
ing  three  generations  to  a  century,  one  has 
father  and  mother  (2),  grandparents  (4),  great- 
grand- parents  (8).  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  the  number  of  ancestors  springs  to  64. 
Following  the  calculation  you  will  find  that  at 
the  end  of  eight  centuries  one  is  descended  from 
no  less  than  16,000  ancestors.  Intermarriage 
of  course  would  reduce  this  estimate,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  it  must  have  largely  prevailed. 
But  the  figures  are  so  enormous  that,  in  spite 
of  all,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  words 
“  All  ye  are  brethren  ’’  are  literally  true. 


A  Paper  Chimney. — A  manufacturer  cf 
Breslau  is  stated  to  have  built  a  chimney  over  50 
feet  in  height  entirely  of  paper.  The  blocks 
used  in  its  construction,  instead  of  being  of 
brick  or  stone,  were  made  of  compressed  paper, 
jointed  with  silicious  cement.  The  chimney  is 
said  to  be  very  elastic,  and  also  fireproof.  We 
may  add  that  picture  frames  are  now  made  of 
paper  on  the  Continent.  Paper  pulp,  glue, 
linseed  oil,  and  carbonate  of  lime  or  whiting 
are  mixed  together  and  heated  into  a  thick 
cream,  which,  on  being  flowed  to  cool,  is  run 
into  moulds  and  hardened.  The  frames  are 
then  gilt  or  bronxed  in  the  usual  way. — Engi- 
merimg. 

Electricity  and  Calculating  Machines. 
— Electricity  has  recently  been  applied  to  the 
working  of  calculating  machines  by  an  enter¬ 
prising  American  inventor.  The  record  is 
shown  on  dials  somewhat  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  the  street  car  conductor's  register,  except 
instead  of  making  nine  motions  to  register  nine 
units,  one  movement  only  is  required,  and  the 
movement  of  the  dials  is  effected  by  electricity 
instead  of  by  cogs.  The  perfection  of  the  de¬ 
vice  is  such  that  on  the  machine  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Census  Office,  in  Boston,  which  has 
nine  dials,  the  addition  of  one  unit  to  the  regis¬ 
tered  number  999,999,999  sets  all  the  dials  at 
xero,  so  that  if  there  was  another  dial  the  record 
would  be  1,000,000,000. 

The  Natural  Gas  Supply  at  Pittsburg. 
—Nearly  all  the  ironworks  at  Pittsburg,  besides 
some  forty  iron  firms  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles,  are  now  using  the  natural  gas,  as  also 
most  of  the  glass  factories,  distilleries,  brew¬ 
eries,  &c.,  and  this  is  creating  an  entire  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  labor  market  of  the  district.  The 
output  of  iron  and  steel  at  Pittsburg  is  about 
750,000  tons  per  annum,  and  as  it  takes  some 
fifty  bushels  of  coal  to  make  one  ton  of  iron,  it 
follows  that  at  least  38,250,000  bushels  of  coal 
will  be  dispensed  with  in  the  yearly  consump¬ 
tion.  throwing  out  of  employ  an  enormous 
number  of  miners,  firemen,  ashmen,  roadmen, 
and  other  employes  of  the  collieries.  The  cause 
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of  this  great  change  being  entirely  one  uf  nat> 
ure’s  arrangement  renders  it  an  impossibility 
for  trade  unions  and  labor  agitators  to  deal 
with  the  matter. 

Sheep-Kilunc  Bieds. — The  bird  which 
kills  the  sheep  in  New  Zealand  is  the“  keas,” 
or  mountain  parrot,  and  it  has  carried  its 
depredations  to  such  an  extent  in  some  parts, 
particularly  in  Canterbury,  in  the  South 
Island,  that  when  I  was  there,  two  years  ago 
men  were  engaged  solely  in  hunting  them, 
for  which  they  were  receiring  from  is.  6d.  to 
2S.  per  head  from  the  farmers.  These  men 
attempt  to  shoot  one  bird  without  killing  it, 
and  when  wounded  it  utters  a  cry  which  at¬ 
tracts  all  the  “keas”  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  they  are  easily  shot.  I  believe  that  there 
are  also  recent  cases  where  these  birds  have 
attacked  and  killed  cattle.  The  birds  are  not 
much  larger  than  a  thrush. 

Women  in  the  CtriES. — One  cnrious  reve¬ 
lation  made  by  recent  censuses  is  found  in 
the  growth  of  the  female  population  of  large 
cities.  New  York  contains  about  25,000  more 
women  than  men  ;  Boston  has  a  surplus  of 
18,000  women  ;  in  Baltimore  there  are  17,000 
more  women  than  men,  and  so  on  in  several 
others  of  the  large  eastern  cities.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  was  the  men  who  came  to  the  cities  to 
pursue  their  careers,  while  the  women  stayed 
at  home  ;  but  more  recently  women,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe,  have  been  crowd¬ 
ing  to  the  business  centres. 

A  Bkave,  but  Kind  Soldier.  —  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  is  almost  as  fearless  a  sol¬ 
dier  as  his  friend  (Colonel  Burnaby),  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  great  favorite.  It  is  reiated  of 
him  that  during  the  hot  fighting  in  South  Afri¬ 
ca,  as  he  was  riding  back  after  an  engagement, 
he  overtook  one  of  his  troopers,  wounded 
and  slowly  making  his  way  afoot.  He  stopped 
and  told  the  trooper  to  get  up  behind  him  ; 
the  trooper  refused  on  the  ground  that  if  be 
got  up  they  would  both  be  taken  by  the 
enemy,  but  if  Lord  Charles  Beresford  rode  on 
alone  he  was  certain  to  escape.  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  looked  at  him  a  moment  and  said  : 
“  If  you  don’t  get  up,  I  shall  have  to  get  of) 
and  knock  you  down.”  Whereupon  the 
trooper  mounted,  and  both  escaped. 

A  New  Advertising  Scheme. —  TAe  /nsur- 
anct  Railway  Gaidt  of  England  has  developed 
a  novel  advertising  scheme.  The  purchaser 


of  each  monthly  number  in  the  very  act  of 
purchase,  and  without  any  further  trouble,  in¬ 
sures  his  life  against  accident  on  the  railway 
for  a  month.  Each  copy  of  The  Guide  con¬ 
tains  a  coupon  payable  by  the  Railway  Pas¬ 
sengers’  Assurance  Company,  which  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  an  insurance  policy  for  a  month.  The 
coupon  in  the  shilling  copy  of  the  magazine  is 
worth  $2,500  in  case  of  death  and  $10  a  week 
in  case  of  disablement.  The  coupon  in  the 
six-penny  edition  is  worth  $1,000  only  in  case 
of  death.  _ 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  EIclecitc,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

French  Dithes  for  American  Tables.  From 
the  French  of  Pierre  Caron.  Translated  by 
Mrs.  Sherman.  i2mo,  231  pages.  f!ew 
York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Where  art  we  and  Whither  Tending?  By 
Rev.  M.  Harvey.  8vo,  134  pages.  Boston: 
Doyle  Whittle. 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht.  By  James  W. 
Gerard  8vo,  420  pages.  New  Yorh  :  G.  P. 
Putstam's  Sons. 

Madame  Mohl :  Her  Salon  and  Her  Friettds. 
By  Kathleen  O’Meara.  lamo,  317  pages. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  Price,  $2. 50. 

History  of  Napoleon  the  First.  By  J.  R. 
Seely.  i2mo.  315  pages.  Boston :  Roberts 
Bros.  Price,  $l.5a 

Without  Blemish.  By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wal¬ 
worth.  lamo.  381  pages.  New  Yorh:  Cat- 
sell  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Afy  Ten  Years’  Imprisonment.  (Cassell’s 
National  Library.)  Bv  Silvio  Peluco.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Prof.  11.  Moriey.  24mo,  paper,  192 
pages.  New  York  :  Cassell  Co.  Price,  10 
cents. 

Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrima^.  (Cassell’s 
National  Library.)  By  Lord  Byron.  Edited 
by  H.  Morley.  24mo,  paper,  192  pages. 
New  York  :  Cassell  ^  Co.  Price,  10  cents. 

The  Correspondent.  By  Jas.  Wood  David¬ 
son,  M.A.  i2mo,  cloth,  no  pages.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  if  Co.  Price,  60  cents. 

A  Conventional  Bohemian.  By  Edmund 
Pendleton.  i2mo,  cloth,  372  pages.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  6*  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

Class  Interests.  By  the  author  of  “  Con¬ 
flict  Life.”  lamo,  cloth,  172  pages.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  dr*  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

Climate  and  Cosmology.  By  James  Croll, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  i2mo,  cloth.  327  pages.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.  Price,  $2.00. 

For  Maimie’s  Sake.  By  Grant  Allen. 
l2mo,  paper,  232  pages.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  iSr*  Co.  Price,  25  cents. 

The  Chaldean  Magician.  By  Ernst  Eck¬ 
stein.  i2mo,  paper,  112  pages.  New  York  : 
Wm.  S.  Gottsberger.  Price,  25  cents. 
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DO  YOU 
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ON  TU 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Hatlr^s? 


mi  BKMt  naefU  and  lanrioaa  bed  le  of  rery  moder- 
•te  coet  No  bedding  U  required  for  eoftiteee,  thoogh 
la  the  cool  ecMon,  of  coarse,  enoogb  la  reqaired  for 
warmth.  hot  weather  it  la  nneqnalled— eool,  com¬ 

fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
tnaa  npon  Wormr  Wiu  ia  the  extreme  of  luxery.  It 
*«  the  MatUieaa  in  naa.  Investigate  its  merits.  Cir- 
cu-arv  FREE  to  any  address.  Write 

The  Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co., 

P.  0.  Bex  863.  Hartford,  Coon.,  U.8.A. 

Ask  7our  Furniture  Dealer  for  the 

Hartford  Worea  Wire  Mattress. 


CANDY 


Send  one,  two,  throe  or  tve  dollars 
for  a  retail  box,  by  express,  of  the 
best  Candies  in  the  world,  pat  np  la 
handsome  boxes.  All  strictly  pare.  Buitable  for  pre  a- 
enU.  Try  It  once.  Address 


C  F.  GUNTHER.  Confectioner. 

7»  Mmdisen  Street,  Chiemf- 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


A  Univeraal  Proooancing  Dictinnaiy  of 
Biograpby  and  Mythology.  CoDtaining  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Agee  and 
Countries,  and  Acc<')anta  of  the  Various  Sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Norse,  Hindoo  and  Classic  Myth¬ 
ologies,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  their  Names 
in  the  Different  Languages  in  which  they 
Occur.  By  Jobepu  Tbomab,  M.D.,  LL.D.  In 
One  Imperial  8tro  Volume,  containing  2560 
pages,  and  seTeral  thousand  new  names. 
Sheep,  $12.00;  half  turkey,  $15.00;  half 
russia,  $15.00.  _ 

For  Sale  by 

E.  R.  PELTON. 

86  Bond  Street,  N.  T. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  subjects  of  these  beautiful  engravings,  which  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  from  celebrated  paintings : 

**  THE  SMILEL**  Representing  a  village  school.  From  Goldsmith’s  Dpserted  Village. 

**  THE  J'.ROIf'JV’’ (companion  to  above).  “Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned.” 

MAROUEEITE.  From  Bertrand’s  beautiful  painting. 

OPHELIA  (companion  to  above).  From  Bertrand’s  painting. 

LOVIP8  CON FE8SION ,  From  Moreau’s  beautiful  painting. 

THE  WEDDING  (companion  to  above).  From  Moreau’s  painting. 

THE  FIRST  CALL. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  GIRL,  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

THE  LESSON,  From  the  celebrated  German  painting. 

THE  TITIAN  FAMILY,  A  beautiful  group  of  six  portraits  of  this  celebrated  family, 
from  Kraus’  celebrated  painting. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  GIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

The  above  engravings  (tixe,  to  frame,  13  x  10  inches),  on  fine  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
FRAMfRO,  Albums  or  Portfolio,  in  neat  paper  box,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 
Sample  of  any  of  above  sent  cm  receipt  of  15  cents,  and  if  balance  of  set  is  then  ordered,  it  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.85. 

Address  ART  I»URL.ISHIIVG  CO., 

83  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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1868-1886 

Devoted  to  the  Development  of  the  Country. 

The  Strong,  Racy  Literature  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Public  and  Industrial  Topics. 

Sketches  of  Travel,  Adventure  and  Character. 
Historical  Studies  and  Pioneer  Reminiscence. 
The  Building  of  States  and  the  Growth  of  Western 

Commonwealths. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  instances  of  reriyed  interest  in  an  old  name, 
and  of  its  business  success  under  new  conditions  is  given  by  the  Overlakd 
Monthly.  It  has  assumed  its  old  place  :  and  it  enters  upon  the  new  year  with 
increased  prosperity  in  every  direction,  with  literary  reputation  already  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  continuing  to  grow.  ^ 

Leading  journals  of  the  English-speaking  world,  in  reviews  and  editorials,  call 
it ;  “  Fully  abreast  of  the  Eastern  periodicals  “  One  of  the  best  of  our  month¬ 
lies”;  **  Comparing  favorably  with  its  older  and  more  widely  circulated  rivals”; 
“A  magazine  with  a  standard  as  high  as  that  of  any  American  periodicals”; 
and  the  Only  monthly  of  high  literary  quality  published  West  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.” 

Two  Pacific  Coast  Novels  will  be  given  during  1886. 

Single  Subscription,  $4.00 per  Year.  Single  Numbers,  85  Cents. 

Club  Terms:  Five  Copies  for  $15.00. 

THE  OVERLAND  MONTHLY, 

120  SuTTKB  Street,  San  Francisco. 


h  /  f/  'f[t  f  >: 


POPULAR 

SCIENCE 

MONTHLY 


Conducted  by 

E.  L  &  W.  J. 
YOUMANS. 


^HE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTH- 
V_/  LY  for  1886  will  continue,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  supply  its  readers  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  investigation  and  the 
most  valuable  thought  in  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  scientific 'inquiry. 

Leaving  the  dry  and  technical  details  of 
science,  which  are  of  chief  concern  to  spe¬ 
cialists,  to  the  journals  devoted  to  them, 
the  Monthly  deals  with  those  more  gen¬ 
eral  and  practical  subjects  which  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  importance  to  the 
public  at  large.  In  this  work  it  has 
achieved  a  foremost  position,  and  is  now 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  progressive  sci¬ 
entific  ideas  in  this  country. 


TERMS: 

^5.00  per  Annum ;  Single  copy,  50  cents. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 
/,  3,  and  5  Bond  Street,  New  York, 
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T'beir  TW^tual  {dependence 
and  {duties. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A., 

Author  of  “Homoo  without  Haudo,”  Ete. 


Witb  Illustrations.  8iro.  Extra  Clotli.  Ila.50. 


*'  Mr.  Wood,  as  a  naturalist  of  no  mean  attainments,  is  qualified  to  throw  much  interesting  and 
valuable  light  on  the  care  of  horses.  For  army  officers,  farmers,  indeed,  for  all  who  own  a  horse  or 
have  to  look  after  one,  this  book  will  be  an  excellent  and  scientific  guide.  The  elucidation  of  the  sn^ 
jects  treated  is  so  clear,  the  physiology  of  the  horse  is  so  accurately  described,  and  the  economic  feed¬ 
ing.  care,  and  management  of  the  animal  are  so  well  stated,  that  the  book  would  interest  almost  any 
reader.  The  author  has  combined  with  his  own  large  store  of  information  on  the  subject  he  takes  up 
the  mature  opinions  of  many  eminent  experts  on  horse  hygiene.” — AVw  York  Herald. 

“  Certainly  he  has  written  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  about  the  horse  and  his  proper  care  that 
have  ever  been  issued  from  the  press,  for  it  makes  very  explicit  statements  concerning  conditions  that 
most  books  of  its  class  fail  to  treat  with  anything  approaching  fulness,  while  it  antagonizes  in  the  most 
direct  and  positive  manner  common  practices  of  the  stableman  and  blacksmith.  Some  idea  of  the 
scope  and  method  of  Mr.  Wood's  IxMk  and  of  his  manner  of  handling  his  subject  may  be  gained 
when  we  say  that  eleven  of  his  seventeen  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  foot  of  the  horse,  its  construction, 
its  proper  usage,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Wood  not  only  finds  plenty  to  say  about  horses'  feet  and  their  treat¬ 
ment,  but  says  it  very  entertainingly;  indeed,  the  book  is  a  remarkable  one  for  its  entertaining  quali¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  only  full  of  information  and  important  suggestions,  but  it  is  most  charmingly  written.” 
— Philadelphia  Evemiag  Telegraph. 

"  Is  another  of  those  attractive  and  edifying  books,  of  which  their  author,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
has  written  so  many.  This  volume  deals  with  almost  every  aspect  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  horse  and  his  master,  and  is  not  a  mere  contribution  to  the  literature  of  natural  history.  The 
anatomy  of  the  animal,  the  hoofs  and  their  diseases,  his  shoeing,  the  question  of  bits,  blinkers,  and 
reins,  his  lungs,  his  endurance,  his  diseases,  are  all  treated  in  that  interesting  and  practical  manner  that 
characterizes  the  author's  writings.  There  are  many  anecdotes  given  in  exemplification  of  the  theories 
set  forth  in  the  volume,  and  many  illustrations  to  assist  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  text.  The 
work  is  one  that  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  one  interested  in  the  treatment  of  horses.  It 
win  prove  as  useful  to  these  as  it  will  be  instructive  and  entertaining  to  those  who  only  read  for  amuse¬ 
ment.” — Boston  Siaturday  Evening  Gateite. 

”  The  author  of  this  readable  and  instructive  volume  is  a  well-known  and  pleasing  writer  on  natu¬ 
ral  history  subjects,  but  the  field  he  coven  in  this  work  is  almost  an  entirely  new  one.  The  main  idea 
of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  bring  in  a  forcible  way  before  the  ownen  and  admiren  of  the  noble 
animal  the  ills  and  miseries  resulting  from  imperfect  shoeing,  the  use  of  the  check-rein,  and  the  ques¬ 
tionable  practices  of  clipping,  docking,  and  pricking.  The  student  and  lover  of  the  horse  will  find 
the  volume  a  valuable  one." — Chicago  Evening  yonmal. 

"  His  works  are  not  only  interesting  and  instructive,  but  they  can  always  be  relied  on  as  strictly  cor¬ 
rect,  even  in  the  minutest  particular.  The  book  is  well  written,  always  to  the  point,  and  contains  no 
needless  anatomii-al  details.  In  it  are  many  items  of  value  to  every  owner  of  a  good  horse.” — Pitts- 
hurgk  Chronicle-  Telegraph. 

”  He  tells  what  a  horse  is,  how  to  train  and  use  it.  He  describes  the  animal  anatomically  with 
special  reference  to  the  capacity  for  use  and  the  dangers  of  abuse  thereby  demonstrated.  It  is  a  first- 
cLiss  work  on  the  horse,  is  fully  illustrated,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  owner  of  one  of  those 
useful  animals.” — Baltimore  Evening  Sews. 

“  In  this  book  the  horse  is  not  treated  of  from  the  stand  point  of  a  veterinary  doctor,  a  stock-raiser, 
or  a  jockey,  but  simply  from  that  of  an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  lover  of  the  equine  race,  who 
wishes  to  induce  the  public  to  correct  certain  prevalent  abuses  in  the  treatment  of  his  favorites.  In 
spite  of  his  lively  warmth  of  manner  in  these  tills  against  universal  custom,  his  arguments  are  so  well 
grounded  on  undeniable  fact,  so  raliorud  and  convincing,  that  they  must  appieal  to  every  one  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  horses.  The  exceptional  beauty  of  the  paper,  type,  and  plates  deserves  a  passing 
mention.” — Milwaukee  Sentisul.  _ ,  . _ 


Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

E.  R.  PELTOK,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York 
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‘  South  Carolina 

Grand  Central  Hotel, 

C.  H.  FISHER,  Proprietor, 

COLUMBIA,  €. 

The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  City,  and  Head  Quarters  for  Commercial  Men. 


JOHNSON'S, 

BUNTON'S, 

MOIONY'S, 

MOIAIR’S, 

BAMBERG. 

WILLISTON. 

BLACKVILLE. 

Barnwell,  C.  H. 

FAIREY’S, 

OEKAIB, 

NEWBERRY, 

RILEY'S, 

Orangeburg, C.  H. 

CAMDEN. 

NEWBERRY. 

GREENWOOD. 

USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  BOOKS 


THE  NATURALIST^S  LIBRARY, 

■DITBD  BT 

Sir  WILLIAM  JARDINE,  Bart, 

Comprising  43  Volumes,  as  follows  : 

BIRDS,  .  .  .  laVols.  HVSBCXS,  .  .  .  r  Vol«. 

A.NIAIA.DS  .  .  13  “  FISH,  ...,€$** 

M;AlN,  ....  1  Vol. 

These  Tolumes  are  illustrated  with  over  lOOO  copperplate  illustrations, 
colored  by  band  In  the  finest  manner.  Bound  in  neat  red  cloth  binding. 
PRICE,  ONLY  $50  PER  SET. 


We  have  only  three  sets  left,  and  this  will  be  the  last  chance  to  obtain  this  work. 

Address  E.  R.  FELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York 
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C IT  WT*  PD  P  P  I  A  Sample  Copy  of  the  Pbrenolocleal 
ODili  ri\£j£i'  Journal  (a  year,  |i),  and  liat  of  Dooka 

Heads  and  Faces : 

How  to  Study  Them. 

200  Paget.  200  llluatrationa.  Price,  40  cents. 

All  claim  to  know  aomething  of  How  to  Rrad  Charactfr,  bd 
very  few  undcretand  all  the  Sign*  of  Character  aa  ahown  in 
Head  aud  Face.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  ;  and, 
in  tbi.s  work,  the  authors,  Prof.  Nelson  Sizer,  the  phrenological 
exandiier  at  the  rooms  of  Fowler  and  Wells  Co.,  and  Dr.  H.  S. 
Drayton,  the  editor  of  the  Phrenotogical  Journal,  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  from  a  practical  stand-]>oint,  and  the  subject  is  so 
simplified  as  to  l>e  of  great  interest  and  easily  understood. 
Price,  popular  edition,  40  cents,  in  paper  covers ;  extra  edi¬ 
tion,  $1.U1>,  on  heavy  paper,  extra  cloth,  by  mail. 


The  Science  of  the  Mind  Applied  to  Teaching:  including  the 

liuiiiitn  Temperaments  and  their  inlhience  upon  the  Mind  ;  The  Analysis  of 
the  Mental  Faculties  and  how  to  develop  and  train  them ;  The  Theory  of 
Kducation  and  of  tlie  School,  and  Normal  Methods  of  teaching  the  common 
English  branches.  liy  I’UOF.  U.  J.  IloFFMAX.  ITofuscly  illustrated.  12mo, 
extra  cloth,  11.50. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  practical  work  yet  written  on  the  subject  of  teaching.  It  recog. 
nizes  more  fully  than  any  other  the  fact  that  successful  education  must  be  based  on  natural  capabilities. 
It  is  by  a  practical  and  successful  teacher,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers ;  it  will  also  be 
very  useful  to  parents. 


Foreordained.  A.  Story  of  Heredity  and  S|x;cial  Pre-natal  Influences,  by  an 
Observer.  12mo,  paper,  50  cents;  extra  cloth,  75  cents. 

We  have  here  a  very  attractive  Imok  on  an  im]>ortunt  subject.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  are  married  and  those  contemplating  marriage. 


A  System  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.  Founded  on  an  analysis  of 
The  Human  Constitution,  considered  in  its  threefold  Nature,  Mental,  Physi¬ 
ological,  and  Exitreesional.  By  Tuos.  A.  Hyde  and  Wm.  Hyde.  Illus¬ 
trated.  l2mo,  extra  cloth,  12.00. 

The  authors  have  studied  the  subject  closely,  and  present  it  from  new  and  original  points  of  view. 
It  is  not  a  comni6n-place  hook  on  the  plan  of  numerous  school  text-books,  but  one  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  who  would  excel  as  speakers,  readers,  teachers,  etc. 

A  Lucky  \A/aif.  A  Story  for  Mothers,  of  Home  and  School  Life.  By 
Ellen  E.  Kesyox.  ‘12mo,  extra  cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 

"  An  exceedingly  bright  and  happily  told  story,” — Jfra.  Helen  CamjMl. 

This  work  is  intended  to  Ik;  suggestive  to  mothers,  teachers,  and  others  having  to  do  with  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  children,  and  is  calculHte4l  to  amuse  all  who  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in  childhood. 
It  is  even  adapted  to  the  Iwys  and  girls  themselves.  The  characters  are  well  marked  and  consi.stent. 
As  chiltlrcn  they  are  childish,  and  as  the  tale  progresses  one  can  “  see  them  grow.”  Many  of  the  scenes 
and  incidents  are  taken  from  real  life,  lending  unusual  naturalness  to  the  narrative. 

Household  Remedies.  For  the  Prevalent  Disorders  of  the  Human 
Organism.  By  Felix  L.  Oswald,  M.  I).  11.00. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  critical  writers  on  medical  subjects  now 
before  the  public  ;  he  writes  soundly  and  practically. 


The  above  leill  be  vent  by  mail,  poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Addreee, 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers,  753  Broadway,  New  York. 

AT.  B.— We  tcl’l  tend  you  free,  a  Sample  Aumder  of  the  Phrtndoqioal  Journal  and  a  liet  of  boote. 
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ECLECTIC  GALLERY 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  niastration. 

Beaatifallf  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appeared  in  the  Eclsctic  Mgaxine  daring  paat 
yean,  and  embraeing  portrait*  of  neafig  eterg  duiinguiihed  man  of  the  poet  and  present  eenturg. 
Our  Hat  includes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etOm 

•  coMPRisirro- 

325  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  ft^owing,  selected  from  oar  list,  will  give  some  Idea  of  their  scope  and  rariety. 


PORTRAITS. 

aBKAHAH  UFCOLB. 
HORACE  OREELET. 
WILUAM  C.  BRTANT. 
WILLIAM  a.  EYARTA 
H.  W.  LOHOFELLOW. 
BATARD  TAYLOR. 

J.  O.  WHITTIER. 
PETER  COOPER. 

CHA8.  O’COHOR. 

CHA8.  DICOKA 
JOHN  BRIGHT. 
RICHARD  COBDEN. 
ALFRED  TBNNT80N. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
THOMAS  CARLYLE. 
HERBERT  SPENCER. 


HISTORIC  PICTURES. 

CONGRESS  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BXTNKER  HILL. 

NAPOLEON  nr  PRISON. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  FRIENDS. 
WASHINGTON  IRYING  AND  FRIENDS. 
UTERARY  PARTY  AT  SIR  J.  REYNOLDA 
VAN  DYNE  PARTING  FROM  RUBBNS. 

IDEAL  PICTURES. 

FLORENTINE  POETA 
WOODLAND  VOWS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 
FLOWER-OATHERERA 
HOME  TREASURES. 


The  engrarings  aie  nnmhered  on  the  Catalome  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  In. 
dlcate  the  l^res  opposite  the  engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  lOzIS  inches,  and  are  sent  by  mall  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  We 
rumUh  neat  doth  oases  or  portfolios,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty  engravings. 


Engravinga  10  eeati  eaeh,  or  tT.SO  per  100.  I  Portfolio  and  16  Engravlngf,  •  >  •  II 


8  Engravings,  ••••••10  60  **  **86  **  •••  g 

18  Ingravinga, . 100  "  **60  **  •••4 

Portfolioa, . -  oaoh  60 


We  will  moke  selections  of  the  Engravings  to  be  sent  whenever  reqaired,  or  the  porchasor  can  select  for 
himself. 

Send  postage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scrap-book,  or  handsomely  bound  volame 
for  oentre-tabls. 

etEPf'T  TO  JLPfY  ▲ZhDRXlSS. 

L  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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If  You  are  Driven  Wild 


With  itchingr,  take  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  (though  he  calls 
you  aside  at  an  evening  party 
to  give  it),  and  rid  yourself  of 
the  trouble  by  the  \ise  of 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


Copyrigltted. 


“A  few  weeks  since  I  was  attacked 
with  a  severe  and  distressing  form  of 
Eczema.  The  eruptions  spread  very 
generally  over  my  body,  causing  an  in¬ 
tense  itching  and  burning  sensation, 
especially  at  night.  With  great  faith  in 
the  virtues  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  I 
commenced  taking  it,  and,  after  having 
used  less  than  two  bottles  of  this  medi¬ 
cine,  am  entirely  cured.” — Henry  K. 
Beardsley,  of  the  Hope  ‘Nine,’  West 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Ball,  the  well  known  jour¬ 
nalist,  writes  from  Rochester,  N,  H. : 

“  Having  suffered  severely,  for  some 
time,  with  Eczema,  and  failing  to  find 
relief  from  other  remedies,  I  have  made 
use,  during  the  pa.st  three  months,  of 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla,  which  has  effected 
a  complete  cure.  I  consider  this  medi¬ 
cine  a  magnificent  remedy  for  all  blood 
diseases.” 


AYER  S  •  ^^THART^^  PILLS, 


CURE  CONSTIPATION. 

Constipation  is  a  most  troublesome 
disonler,  and,  when  long  continued,  de-  ' 
ranges  the  whole  system.  This  ailment 
is  speedily  cured  by  Ayer’s  Pills. 

"  I  suffered  from  Con-stipation,  which 
assumed  such  an  obstinate  form  that  I  ! 
feared  it  would  cause  a  stoppage  of  the 
bowels.  'Two  boxes  of  .^’cr’s  Pills 
cure<l  me.”  —  David  Burke,  Saco,  Me. 

"  I  have  used  Ayer’s  Pills  for  twenty 
years,  and  they  always  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Whenever  I  am  troubled  with  ' 
Constipation,  or  suffer  from  Loss  of 
App.  etite,  Ayer’s  Pills  quickly  set  me 
ri^t  agf^.’’  — T.  N.  Ward,  Bath,  Me. 

Ayer’s 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  k  Co.,  Lowell,  Maes. 


CURE  LIVER  COMPLAINT. 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,  after  suffer¬ 
ing  severely  from  torpidfiy  of  the  Liver, 
I  was  restored  to  health  by  taking 
Ayer’s  Pills.  Since  that  time  I  have 
n^ver  been  without  this  medicine.  It 
regulates  the  bowels,  assists  digestion, 
and  increases  the  appetite  more  surely 
than  anv  other  remedfy.”  —  P.  Churchill, 
Haverhill,  Mass. 

“I  have  used  Ayer’s  Cathartic  Pills 
in  my  family  for  the  past  thirty-five 
years.  For  stomach  and  liver  troubles, 
or  any  Irregularity  of  the  bowels,  Ayer’s 
Pills  are  unequaled.  I  am  never  with¬ 
out  them.”  —  F.  Tisdale,  Montpelier, 
I  Vermont. 

;  Pills, 

Bold  by  all  Druggiata  and  Dealers  In  Medicines. 


For  all  disorders  of  the  Blood,  use 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maas.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5. 
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SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 

SCHNAPPS, 


^  Ae  a  get\eral  beverage  an€l  iieceMary  eor- 
^  rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as 
TO  ESA&EamJlneRS  TO  DISTINGUISH  Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  osier  thirty  years'  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE'S  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  attd  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  otlter  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  'or  salubrity  claitned  for  it. 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

9  Beaver  Street,  IVew  York. 


CANCER  OF  THE  TONCUE. 

A  cane  which  reaembles  Ueueral  Orant’s  condition.  The  wonderful  cure  of  Mii.  Comer, 
of  Troupe  Co.,  Ga. 

La  Obawob,  Oa.,  May  Kth  188S.  to  »ee  whethn*  I  waa  alive  or  not.  and  at  one  time  all 

Some  ten  year*  airo  I  had  a  acroraloua  aore  on  my  decided  that  life  waa  extinct,  and  my  death  wa»  re- 

right  hand  which  gave  me  great  trouble.  It  waa  treat-  ported  all  over  the  country.  Such  waa  my  wretched 

ed  and  aeemingly  disappeared  Some  yeara  after  an  “"d  helpU-aa  condition  the  llrat  of  iaat  October 

ulcer  made  i*a  appearance  on  my  left  knee.  Thia.  too,  wh*"  «ny  frlenda  commenced  giving  me  Swift'a  Spe- 

under  the  old-time  treatment,  waa  healed  np  and  I  aup-  cidc-  1*  the  only  straw  left  in  right  of  a  frail  and 

pored  1  waa  well  1  found,  however,  it  liad  only  been  rluklng  heart.  I  was  so  feeble  that  1  could  not  lake  it 

driven  into  the  system  by  the  use  of  potash  and  mer-  according  to  directions  but  they  gave  it  to  me  aa  beat 

cury,  and  In  March,  ISM,  it  broke  o«it  in  my  throat  and  they  could  In  I  as  than  a  month  the  eating  places 

concentrated  in  what  some  of  the  doctors  uenominated  stopped  and  healing  commenced,  and  the  feaiful  sper- 
Cancer.  1  was  placed  under  treatment  for  this  disease.  tore  In  my  cheek  haa  been  closed  and  firmly  knitted 

Some  six  or  seven  of  the  best  phi  siciaus  In  the  country  together.  A  process  of  a  new  under  lip  is  progressing 

bad  me  at  different  times  under  their  charge,  among  *nd  the  tongue  which  was  almost  destroyed,  is 

them  three  specialista  in  this  line  but  one  after  another  being  recovered,  and  It  seems  that  nature  is  supplying 

would  exhaust  their  skill  and  drop  me,  for  I  grew  •  tongne.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  friends  catt 

worse  continually.  The  cancer  had  eaten  through  my,  readily  understand  me.  and  I  can  eat  solid  food  anin 

cheeks  dej*troying  the  roof  of  my  month  nnd  upper  Itp,  nble  to  walk  abont  wherever  I  pleeee  withotu 

then  awacked  my  tongne  and  palate  aud  lower  lip.  de-  the  assisunce  of  any  one.  and  have  gained  fifty  pounds 

stroying  the  palate  and  under  lip  entirely  and  half  my  of  fiesh.  All  ihl«  under  tlw  blessing  of  a  Mercirnl  Heav- 

tongue,  eating  out  to  the  top  of  my  lA  cheek  bone,  Father  is  doe  to  Swift  s  Specific  I  am  a  wonder 

and  up  to  the  left  eye.  From  a  hearty,  robuat  woman  •*“  •  marvel  to  all  my  friends,  hundreds  of  whom  have 

of  150  pounds,  I  was  reduced  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin  known  my  Intense  sufferings  and  have  visited  me  in 

and  bones,  almost  unable  to  tom  mvseif  in  bed.  I  “T  afflictions.  While  1  am  not  entirely  well,  yet  my 

could  not  eat  any  solid  food,  but  subsisted  on  liquids,  ^tltude  is  none  the  less  devout,  aud  I  am  confident 

and  my  tongue  was  so  far  gone  I  could  not  talk.  *hat  a  perfect  recovery  1<  now  in  sight.  If  anv  doubt 

The  angaish  of  mind  and  the  horrible  snfierings  of  these  facu  I  would  refer  them  to  Hon.  John  H  Tay- 

body  which  I  experienced  never  can  be  revealed.  »!•*«  Senator,  of  this  district,  who  is  my  neighbor. 

Given  up  by  physicians  to  die  with  no  hope  of  recov-  did  to  Dr.  T.  8.  Bradfield  of  Ijs  Orange.  Oa..  or  to  any 

ery  upon  the  part  of  friends  who  sat  around  my  bedside  ®ther  persons  living  in  south  part  of  Troupe  Conniy. 
expecting  ever  moment  to  be  my  last ;  in  fact,  my  bus-  I  most  cheerfully  and  gratefully  subscribe  myself, 

bsAd  would  place  bis  hand  on  me  every  now  aud  then  Mrs.  MART  L.  COMER. 

Treatise  om  Blood  and  Akin  Dlaeasea  mailed  Free.  Call  on  onr  Physician,  No.  1ST 
W.  Rsd  kt.,  N.  y.  Consultation  f>ce. 

ECZEMAI 

My  wife  has  been  sorely  i^icted  with  Ecaema  or  off  in  an  impalpable  white  powder  resembling  pure 

Salt  Rheum  from  inbney.  We  tried  evm  known  rem-  salt  She  Is  now  taking  the  sixth  bottle  ;  every  ap- 

edy,  but  to  no  avail.  She  was  al*o  afflicted  with  a  pei  ranee  of  the  disease  Is  gone,  and  her  fiesh  Is  soft  and 

periodical  nervous  headache,  sometimes  followsd  by  white  as  a  child's.  Her  headaches  have  disappeared 

an  Intermittent  fever,  so  that  her  life  Itecaroe  a  burden  and  she  enioys  the  only  good  health  she  hat  known  In 

to  her.  Finally  I  determined  to  try  8.  H.  8.  She  com-  40  years.  No  wonder  she  deems  everv  bottle  of  8. 8.  8. 

reencad  seven  weeks  ago.  After  the  third  bottle  the  It  worth  a  thouaand  times  its  weight  In  gold, 

luflamawtlon  disappeared,  and  sore  spou  dried  np  and  JuHN  F.  BRADLEY,  44  Uriswold  8L 

turnsd  white  and  scaly,  aud  finally  she  brushed  them  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  Ifith,  1886. 


THE  SWIFT  SPECIFIC  COMPANY, 


DRAWER  3,  ATLANTA,  QA.  t 

OB. 

IS7  WEST  TWENTY.TMIRD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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is  a  delicate  yet  luxurious 
and  lasting  extract  from 
^  flowers  which  satisfies , 
^Jhe  most  fastidious. 


p;®^l:ADl  ES  of  taste  and  culture 
use  only  refined  perfumes  for  thci 

HANDKERCHIEF. 


'•■CATEiCo.  Perfumers] 
:  —  NewYork.-^^ 


on  each  bottle  assure 
^purchasers^f  superior, 
’and  uniform  quality. 


in 
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PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Progress  of  the  Panama  Canal.— 
Owing  to  rumors  that  little  progress  was  be¬ 
ing  made  with  the  Panama  Canal,  a  report  has 
been  published  on  the  authority  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  which  shows  the  actual  state  of  the 
work.  Up  to  the  end  of  October  last  the  ex¬ 
cavations  amounted  to  17,01 1,818  cubic  metres, 
and  during  the  dry  season,  beginning  with  Jan¬ 
uary,  1886,  the  works  were  in  full  activity. There 
is  no  constructive  difficulty,  it  is  said,  which 
cannot  be  conquered  by  engineers,  and,  ail 
contracts  having  been  made,  it  is  expected 
that  the  canal  can  be  opened  to  universal  navi¬ 
gation  by  the  year  1889.  The  canal  itself  will 
be  50  metres  in  width  at  the  water  level,  22 
metres  in  width  at  the  bottom,  and  9  metres  in 
depth.  The  two  banks  will  be  2  metres  in 
width  each.  Sailing  vessels  as  well  as  steam¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  pass  through ;  and  the 
new  ports  of  Colon  and  Panama  will  offer 
ample  accommodation  for  vessels.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  passage  may  be  effected  in 
ten  hours,  at  an  average  speed  of  7  to  8 
kilometres  per  hour.  With  reference  to  its 
financial  position  the  Company  has  received 
from  payments  on  shares,  from  bonds  and 
from  treasury  grants,  a  total  sum  of  471,300,- 
300  francs,  of  which  up  to  May  i,  1885,  there 
had  been  spent  368,260,896  francs,  leaving  on 
hand,  on  May  1,1885, 103,039,104  francs,  which 
sum  will  be  increased  to  250,539,104  francs  by 
amount  still  to  be  paid  on  shares.  The  sum 
will  enable  the  Company  to  wait  until  they 
can  favorably  borrow  the  sum  of  600,000,000 
francs  authorized  by  the  general  meeting  of 
shareholders  on  July  29,  1885.  As  to  revenue, 
one  franc  per  ton  will  cover  pilotage  duties 
and  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  navigation 
duties,  calculated  at  fifteen  francs  per  ton,  will 
form  the  net  revenue.  At  the  international 
congress  of  1879  it  was  estimated  that,  in  the 
first  year  of  its  opening,  the  tonnage  through 
the  canal  would  amount  to  seven  and  a  half 
millions,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
would  be  largely  increased.  The  cost  of  con¬ 
structing  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  twice  that 
of  Suez  ;  but  its  revenue  will,  it  is  estimated, 
be  threefold. — Iron. 


A  Substitute  for  the  Camel. — An  In¬ 
dian  paper  has  the  following :  "  Colonel 

Phelps,  of  the  Bombay  Commissariat,  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  substitute  for  the  cantankerous, 
evil-smelling,  unwilling  Commissariat  camel. 
Experience  has  taught  him  that  it  is  unpleas¬ 
ant  to  march  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  camel  on 
a  hot  day,  however  great  the  unwieldy  beast’s 
merits  may  be.  In  spite  of  what  amiable  ver¬ 
sifiers  have  said,  the  camel  is  neither  ‘meek 
nor  mild  and  it  would  be  the  most  daring  of 
children  who  attempted  to  lay  hands  upon  his 
nose-ropq  and  ‘  guide  ’  him.  A||ith  his  various 
stomachs  filled,  and  the  Imp  of  Perversity  in 
his  ill-shaped  head,  the  camel  despises  the 
blandishments  of  many  coolies,  equally  with 
their  objurgations  and  blows.  Moreover,  he 
eats  too  much,  and  dies  with  appalling  sud¬ 
denness  just  when  he  is  beginning  to  be  useful. 
In  the  lease  of  a  man  this  would  be  termed 
‘  laying  down  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
Queen  but  for  the  camel  there  is  no  such 
consideration.  Colonel  Phelps  is  therefore 
bent  on  supplanting  him  with  three  coolies 
and  a  barrow,  to  push,  pull  and  convey  his 
maximum  load  of  400  lbs.  Even  three  coolies 
cannot  eat  30  lbs.  of  food  daily ;  they  are  not 
bad  company  in  square  formation  in  hot 
weather  ;  and  they  do  not  require  other  coolies 
to  pull  them  about  by  the  cartilages  of  the 
nose  or  prod  them  with  pointed  sticks.  A 
‘push  and  pull’  barrow  of  ‘seasoned  wood 
with  light  steel  springs’  costs  about  60  rupees. 
Economy,  therefore,  is  on  the  side  of  the  bar- 
row  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of 
these  contrivances  have  already  been  sent  to 
Sibi,  Quetta,  and  Suakim,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  crank  ‘ship  of  the  desert’  is  re¬ 
placed  by  a  Field  Service  Jinricsba  Corps.” 

The  Alaska  Glacier. — According  to  the 
Son  Framisco  Courier  the  great  glacier  of 
Alaska  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  per  annum.  The  front  presents  a  wall 
of  ice  500  feet  in  thickness  ;  its  breadth  varies 
from  three  to  ten  miles,  and  its  length  is 
about  150  miles.  Almost  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  hundreds  of  tons  of  ice  in  large  blocks 
fall  into  the  sea,  which  they  agitate  in  the  most 
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Tiolent  manner.  The  waves  are  said  to  be 
such  that  they  toss  about  the  largest  vessels 
which  approach  the  glacier  as  if  they  were 
small  boats.  The  ice  is  extremely  pure  and 
dazzling  to  the  eye  ;  it  has  tints  of  the  lightest 
blue,  as  well  as  of  the  deepest  indigo.  The 
top  is  very  rough  and  broken,  forming  small 
bills,  and  even  chains  of  mountains  in  minia¬ 
ture.  This  immense  mass  of  ice,  said  to  be 
more  than  an  average  of  a  thousand  feet  thick, 
advances  daily  toward  the  sea. 

Curious  Request. — The  editors  of  popular 
magazines  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  curious 
letters.  Here  is  one  of  them  sent  to  the  editor 
of  Harper's  the  other  day.  It  was  from  a  lady 
who  wrote  that  she  was  dying,  and  that  her 
physicians  told  her  she  would  be  dead  before 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Howells's  story,"  Indian 
Summer,’'  then  running  in  the  Monthly.  She 
was  very  mu(A  interested  in  it,  and  did  not 
want  to  die  until  she  knew  how  it  was  going 
to  end,  and  she  begged  the  editor  to  let  her 
read  the  advance-sheets,  that  she  might  die 
happy. 

The  Peach  Blow'  Vase. — The  famous 
Peach  Blow  Vase,  for  which  the  late  Mrs. 
Morgan  paid  $10,000,  and  which  recently  sold 
at  auction  for  $18,000,  is  of  ovoid  shape,  8 
inches  high  and  3  inches  in  diameter.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Kang-he  period,  which  dates  back 
to  1661,  and  was  once  the  property  of  a  Man¬ 
darin  prince,  Wang  ye,  and  formed  part  of  his 
private  collection.  It  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  the 
peculiar  color,  peach  blow,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  cannot  now  be  produced,  as  the  art 
is  lost.  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Walters, 
of  Baltimore,  and  will  be  one  of  the  chief  or¬ 
naments  of  his  wonderful  collection. 

Numbers  of  Eclectic  Wanted. — The  de¬ 
mand  for  complete  sets  of  Eclectic  from  the 
beginning,  1844,  has  entirely  exhausted  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  earlier  years,  and  we  need  the  vol¬ 
umes  or  numbers  from  1844  to  1847  inclusive. 
Parties  having  these  years  or  even  odd  num¬ 
bers  can  obtain  a  fair  price  for  them  at  this 
office.  In  writing  please  state  the  months  and 
the  condition  of  the  numbers. 

The  Growth  of  the  Telephone.— The 
growth  of  the  telephone,  says  the  Boston 
Transcript,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  inventions.  In  August,  1877,  (he 
number  of  instruments  in  use  in  this  country 
was  only  780, while  in  February,i38o,  there  were 


60,800,249.700  in  18S3,  307,010  in  1884,  and  in 
February,  1885,  325,574.  There  are  about  18,- 
000  in  Canada,  and  13,000  in  Great  Britain. 
The  number  of  exchanges  has  grown  from  too 
in  1880  to  782  in  1885.  In  January  last  there 
were  137,223  miles  of  telephone  wire  in  this 
country.  There  are  5.186  persons  furnished 
with  employment  by  the  exchanges.  More 
different  patents  have  been  issued  on  the 
telephone  than  in  any  other  single  line  of  in¬ 
vention  in  this  country.  The  total  number  for 
the  ten  years  is  1,521. 

Old  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Eclectic. — 
Of  the  large  supply  of  early  years  of  the 
Eclectic  in  bound  volumes  which  we  formerly 
had,  we  have  now  only  the  following:  1849 
complete;  1851  complete;  and  odd  volumes 
of  1S52,  1853,  1855  and  i860.  These  volumes 
contain  much  valuable  reading  matter,  nearly 
600  pages  each,  and  early  impressions  of  some 
of  our  finest  engravings.  These  are  strongly 
bound,  some  in  cloth,  and  some  in  half  mo¬ 
rocco,  and  only  little  worn  with  age.  We  will 
furnish  any  of  these  volumes  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  paid ;  three  volumes  per  year  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $2.00  per  year,  or  75  cents  for  single 
odd  volumes  until  our  supply  is  exhausted. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re* 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

C/sar  Birotteau,  By  HoNORfe  df.  Balzac. 
i2mo,  401  pages.  Boston :  Roberts  Bros. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Fight  for  Missouri.  By  Tlios.  L. 
Snead.  i2mo,  cloth,  322  pages,  with  maps. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner  Sons.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
i6mo,  234  pages,  gilt  top.  Charles  Scribner 
Sons.  Price,  $1.00. 

Lorent  Alma  Tadema  :  His  Life  and  Works. 
By  Georg  Ebers.  i6mo.  paper,  92  pages, 
with  13  illustrations.  New  York:  Wm.  S. 
Gottsberger.  Price,  40  cents. 

Man  of  Feeling.  Complete  Angler.  Sermons 
on  Cards,  (3  Cassell  National  Library.)  Paper, 
191  pages.  New  York  :  Cassell  Co.  Price, 
10  cents  each. 

War  and  Peace.  From  the  French.  By 
Clara  Bell.  2  vols.,  i2mo,  paper,  649 
pages.  New  York:  Wm.  S.  Gottsberger. 
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THE  “HENDERSON”  UWN  GRASS  SEED 

lawns  uisile  with  it  that  (h-cii  rich  greeii  etiectao  much  luiinircd  in  EnplUh  lawns.  One  qnart 
will  BOW  800  square  feet;  for  an  acre,  6  bosbels  are  required.  Circuiar  on  FOBMATXOV 
AXn>  BZVOVATZOV  OF  £AWVS  free  with  erery  order.  Prlre :  2S  cents  per  quart ; 
$1.76  per  perk }  $e.rtO  per  busheL  (If  by  mail,  add  10  cents  to  quart  price.) 


ISON”  NEW  HAND  LAWN  MOWER 

iveruiaUf.  If  neoessary,  it  will  cut  xmouthlr  grass  8  Inches  high.  Any 
Ire  entire  satisfaction  can  be  returned.  Prices  i  1 2>iiicli  (cuts  swath 
I)  14-iurhy  $12.<(es(k;  16>inch,  $14.25each;  18>lach,  $16.7 e  each  ; 


HENDERSONS  LAWN  ENRICHER.  ^thtS“n?vVZTin1nS”’i 

rajiid  and  d 'Ci)  green  hue  to  the  lawn.  A  lo  lb.  j«u-kage  will  coTer  300  square  feet.  6  lbs.  tor 
:i0  cents)  10 lbs.  tor  60 cents!  20 lbs.  tor  $1.00  ;  60  lbs.  tor  $2.00 ;  100  lbs.  for  $1.C0. 

LAWN  AND  GARDEN  ROLLERS  of  all  skes.  Prices.  fw»  $8.00  to 

”  **asa*  wsnaaasasas  nav-"""au  f-»2.oo  each.  Bemlttanoes  for  any  of 

thu  abuve  hhimld  bo  sent  us  by  llaiik  Draft,  Money  Order,  or  lle^steied  Letter. 

Cntnloynn  of  SZOQDS  OAd  PLASTS,  140  pnffM  ud  3  oolorod  plnten, 
nutilnd  to  any  address  on  reonipt  of  6  oents  (In  stamps)  to  cover  postage. 

Peter  Henderson  AHo.*'*;;"*”- 


Guide 


M  Ts  a  work  of  nearly  M* 
^  nages,  colored  plates,  1,000 
niostrations,  with  desci^tionf  of  tbs  t>est 
Flowers  and  Vccetable*.  prices  of  0  sn  M 
■nd  Plants,  and  how  to  art  and  grow  O  Ad  Ad  MM  9 
them.  Printed  In  Rnslisb  and  German.  Iblrc  only  IS 
esuts,  which  may  be  deducted  from  the  first  order, 
nmr  oslt  yics’s  ascns,  ar  BEADquasTSsa 
JAMES  YICK,  SEEDSMAN,  Rochester,  N.T. 


ROOKS  on  BUILDING,  PAINTING, 

I#  De'coratinR,  etc.  For  my  88  page  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  address,  enclosing  stamp, 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  6  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

niDHPC  Trawrl  In  Helect  Party.  •' Thu  Bust." 
LUnUri.  Seventh  Year.  I’nique  advantages.  Send 
10  rents  for  “The  Old  World  and  Enropean  Guide.” 
100  pages,  illustrated.  A.  de  Patter,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ct  -t  On  In  Confederate  Money  tent  for  35c.,  or  tfiO  for 
O  1  fJ  • '  10c.  List  showing  premium  paid  for  rare  U.  H. 
coins.  lOc.  T.  8.  CUAYTON,  Jr.,  Anderson,  8.  C. 

FACE,  HAA'DS,  FEET, 
nnrt  all  their  Imperfpctlmia.includlnr  Fa. 
clal  Itevelopinent.  buiwrfluuus  Hslr.  Birtb 
..  Marks.  Moles.  Wsru.  Moih.  Frevklet.Red 
^  Nose,  Acne,  BTIc  Heads. 8cars.  Pittinu  and 
their  treatment,  lie.  Jshn  Il.tVsarfhary, 

81 X.  Pasrl  SI.,  1  LBaKT,  1I.T.  Esfb’d  1610.  Send  10c.  fur  book. 
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DO  YOU 

SLEEP 

ON  THE 


Hartrord  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


Thit  moat  naefnl  and  Inznrioni  bad  ia  of  aery  aaoder- 
aU  coat.  No  bedding  ia  raqalred  for  aoftneaa,  though 
in  the  cool  acaaon,  of  conrae,  enough  ia  required  for 
erarmtb.  For  hot  weather  it  ia  unequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
treaa  upon  Wotkm  Wirb  ia  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
'«  the  beat  Mattrcaa  in  uae.  InrMtigate  ita  merita.  Cii^ 
c.-,ara  FREE  to  any  addreaa.  Write 

The  Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  368.  Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A.  j 

Ask  your  Fnrnitiire  Dealer  for  the  i 

Hanford  WovBD  Wire  Mattress.  i 


8rnd  one,  two,  three  or  fire  dollara 
for  a  retail  box,  by  expreaa,  of  the 
beat  Candiea  in  the  world,  put  up  ia 
bandaome  boxaa.  All  atrictly  pure,  buitable  for  prea- 
enla.  Try  it  once.  Addreaa 

C.  F.  GUNTHER,  Confectioner, 

174  Mmditon  Street,  Chtemffe 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


A  Univemnl  'PronouncinR  Dictionary  of 
6ii.grapliy  and  Mythol«.g;y.  Containing  Me- 
moira  of  the  Eminent  Peraons  of  All  Ageg  and 
C'oantriea,  and  Accounts  of  the  Varioua  St(b- 
jecta  of  the  Norse.  Hindoo  and  Classic  Myth- 
ologies,  with  the  Pronunciation  of  their  Names 
in  the  Different  lAtnguages  in  wliich  they 
Occur.  By  Joseph  Thomas,  M.D.,  LL.D.  In 
One  Imperial  8ro  Volume,  containing  3550 
pages,  and  several  thousand  new  names. 
Sheep,  $12.00 ;  half  turkey,  $15.00 ;  half 
ruasia,  $15.00.  _ 

Phr  Sale  by 

E.  R.  PELTON, 

25  Bond  Street  N.  Y. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  snhjects  of  these  beautiful  engravings,  which  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  from  celebrated  paintings : 

**  THE  SMILE.**  Representing  a  village  school.  From  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village. 

**  THE  F/JOirJV”  (comimnion  to  above).  “Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned.” 

MARGUERITE.  From  Bertrand’s  beautiful  painting. 

OPHELIA  (companion  to  above).  From  Bertrand’s  painting. 

LOVE'S  CONPESSIOy.  From  Moreau’s  beautiful  painting. 

THE  WEDDING  DAY  (oompsji\on  io  iliore).  From  Moreau’s  painting. 

THE  FIRST  CALL. 

THE  EG  YPTIAN  GIRL.  Fro^  a  celebrated  painting. 

THE  LESSON,  From  the  celebrated  German  painting. 

THE  TITIAN  FAMILY.  A  beautiful  group  of  six  portraits  of  this  celebrated  family, 
from  Kraus’  celebrated  painting. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  GIRL,  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

The  above  engravings  (size,  to  frame,  13x10  indies),  on  fine  heavy  paper,  suit  able  for 
Framing,  Albums  or  Portfolio,  in  neat  paper  box,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 
Sample  of  any  of  above  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents,  and  if  balance  of  set  is  then  ordered,  it  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.35. 

Address  ART  RUBL.ISH  ITN  O  CO., 

23  Bond  Street^  New  York. 
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HARDY  FLOWERS  ARE  BEST 


11m  (ImoM  entire  excluiion  of  the 
(mt  wealth  of  hardy  planta  frun 
American  gardeni  in  favor  of  a  few, 
hardly  a  acore  of  tender  ones,  has  so 
impoven.-<hed  them  of  all  real  beauty 
as  to  make  them  monotonous  and  un> 
interesting  in  the  extreme. 

The  great  advantage  of  gardening 
with  hardy  plants,  not  considering 
their  thousand -fold  greater  beauty, 
is  that  every  dollar  spent  for  them  is 
a  permanent  investment,  and  one  that 
will  greatly  increase  in  value  every 
year,  and  if  _  . 

Mt  half  the 
money  spent  A  ^ 
annually  for  , 
lender  plants 

were  invest*  %% 

ed  m  hardy 


|B 

ifrij 

UU  M 

Hfj 

B 

■  I  i4rifVTV!r7STB7 
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I  Phactubd  with  **  The  Nbw  Dhpartcbb.*' 


I  STUDIKD'HrBLUMO-BOOK  AND  COPT-BoOK. 


“THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  “ 

IS  A  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  BY  DOING. 

No  need  of  a  Teacher,  School  brou(;ht  home. 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  write  well  and  correctly,  UBe“THB  New  Departcrb.” 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  8PELL  CORRECTLY  and  punctuate  properly,  use  "The  New 
Departure.” 

If  you  want  to  learn  the  art  of  English  Grammar,  use  "The  New  Departure.” 

"  Tht  eeonnmical,  direct,  natural  way  of  learning  to  epell  is  to  write  words  until  we  can 
write  them  automaticaixy.  We  get  the  thought  through  the  form,  and  not  through  the  word. 
Pronouncing  words  is  not  learning  them." — CoL.  K.W.  Parker,  Author  of  the  "  Quincy  Method." 

"  If  the  subject  be  put  before  him  in  right  order  and  right  porm,  any  pupil  of  ordinary 
capacity  will  surmrmnt  his  successive  difficulties  with  but  little  assistance." — Herbert  Spencer. 

"  With  this  syHem  the  learner  acquires  in  a  short  time,  and  with  ease,  the  most  necessary 
parts  of  a  good  education." 

**  The  New  Departure**  should  he  in  every  Household, 

EVERT  MAN,  WOMAN,  and  CHILD  wants  and  needs  some  education. 

**  The  New  Departure  ’’  ^  address  on  receipt  of  SI. 00. 

,A.O£:iV'r'S  WAPfTEO  IN  EVERY  WTA.TE. 

Address  E.  B.  FELTON  &  CO.,  25  Bond  Street,  Nevr  York. 
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Their  Dependence 

and 

By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A., 

Author  of  “Hornet  without  Huudt,’’  Etc. 

With  Illustrations.  8vo.  Extra  Cloth.  Iia.50. 


“  Mr.  Wood,  as  a  naturalist  of  no  mean  attainments,  is  qualified  to  throw  much  interesting  and 
valuable  light  on  the  care  of  horses.  For  army  officers,  farmers,  indeed,  for  all  who  own  a  horse  or 
have  to  look  after  one.  this  book  will  be  an  excellent  and  scientific  guide.  The  elucidation  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated  is  so  clear,  the  physiology  of  the  horse  is  so  accurately  described,  and  the  economic  feed¬ 
ing,  care,  and  management  of  the  animal  are  so  well  stated,  that  the  book  would  interest  almost  any 
reader.  The  author  has  combined  with  his  own  large  store  of  information  on  the  sutqect  be  takes  up 
the  mature  opinions  of  many  eminent  experts  on  horse  hygiene." — Aru>  York  Herald. 

“  Certainly  he  has  written  one  of  The  most  valuable  books  about  the  horse  and  his  proper  care  that 
have  ever  been  issued  from  the  press,  for  it  makes  very  explicit  statements  concerning  conditions  that 
most  books  of  its  class  fail  to  treat  with  anything  approaching  fulness,  while  it  antagonises  in  the  most 
direct  and  positive  manner  common  practices  of  the  stableman  and  blacksmith.  Some  idea  of  the 
scope  and  method  of  Mr.  Wood's  book  and  of  his  manner  of  handling  his  subject  may  be  gained 
when  we  say  that  eleven  of  his  seventeen  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  foot  of  the  horse,  its  construction, 
its  proper  usage,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Wood  not  only  finds  plenty  to  say  about  horses'  feet  and  their  treat¬ 
ment,  but  says  it  very  entertainingly ;  indeed,  the  book  is  a  remarkable  one  for  its  entertaining  quali¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  only  full  of  information  and  important  suggestions,  but  it  is  most  charmingly  written." 
—Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph. 

“  Is  another  of  those  attractive  and  edifying  books,  of  which  their  author,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
has  written  so  many.  This  volume  deals  with  almost  every  aspect  of  the  relations  existing  between 
the  horse  and  his  master,  and  is  not  a  mere  contribution  to  tlie  literature  of  natural  history.  The 
anatomy  of  the  animal,  the  hoofs  and  their  diseases,  his  shoeing,  the  question  of  bits,  blinkers,  and 
reins,  his  lungs,  his  endurance,  his  diseases,  are  all  treated  in  that  interesting  and  practical  manner  that 
characterizes  the  author's  writings.  There  are  many  anecdotes  given  in  exemplification  of  the  theories 
set  forth  in  the  volume,  and  many  illustrations  to  assist  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  text.  The 
work  is  one  that  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  one  interested  in  the  treatment  of  horses.  It 
will  prove  as  useful  to  these  as  it  will  be  instructive  and  entertaining  to  those  who  only  read  for  amuse¬ 
ment." — Boston  Saturday  Evening  Gatette. 

"  The  author  of  this  readable  and  instructive  volume  is  a  well-known  and  pleasing  writer  on  natu¬ 
ral  history  subjects,  but  the  field  he  covers  in  this  work  is  almost  an  entirely  new  one.  The  main  idea 
of  the  author  seems  to  be  to  bring  in  a  forcible  w^y  before  the  owners  and  admirers  of  the  noble 
animal  the  ills  and  miseries  resulting  from  imperfect  shoeing,  the  use  of  the  check-rein,  and  the  ques¬ 
tionable  practices  of  clipping,  docking,  and  pricking.  The  student  and  lover  of  the  horse  will  find 
the  volume  a  valuable  one." — Chicago  Evening  youmal. 

"  His  works  are  not  only  interesting  and  instructive,  but  they  can  always  be  relied  on  as  strictly  cor¬ 
rect,  even  in  the  minutest  particular.  The  book  is  well  written,  always  to  the  point,  and  contains  no 
needless  anatomical  details.  In  it  are  many  items  of  value  to  every  owner  of  a  good  horse." — Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chronicle- Telegraph. 

“  He  tells  what  a  horse  is,  how  to  train  and  use  it.  He  describes  the  animal  anatomically  with 
special  reference  to  the  capacity  for  use  and  the  dangers  of  abuse  thereby  demonstrated.  It  is  a  first- 
class  work  on  the  horse,  is  fully  illustrated,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  owner  of  one  of  those 
useful  animals." — Baltimore  Evening  Hews. 

“  In  this  book  the  horse  is  not  treated  of  from  the  stand-point  of  a  veterinary  doctor,  a  stock-raiser, 
or  a  jockey,  but  simply  from  that  of  an  enthusiastic  and  disinterested  lover  of  the  equine  race,  who 
wishes  to  induce  the  public  to  correct  certain  prevalent  abuses  in  the  treatment  of  his  favorites.  In 
spite  of  his  lively  warmth  of  manner  in  these  tilts  against  universal  custom,  his  arguments  are  so  well 
grounded  on  undeniable  fact,  so  rational  and  convincing,  that  they  must  appeal  to  every  one  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  horses.  The  exceptional  beauty  of  the  paper,  type,  and  plates  deserves  a  passing 
mention." — Milwaukee  Sentinel.  _ ,  ^  , _ 

Sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

E.  R.  PELTOJi,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  it 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr,  Lankestcr  and  his  assist¬ 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorse  a  work  ot 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  with  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  descriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
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TO  A  FRIEND 

who  is  suffering  from 

Boils  and  Carbuncles, 

no  better  cuivice  can  be  given  ' 
than  to  try 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 

Okulndo  Snku.,  132  Ford  at.,  Loir- 
eU,  Mass.,  was  terribly  afflicted  with 
Carbuncles  on  the  back  of  his  neck. 
Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  cured  the  Carbun¬ 
cles,  and  has  kept  him  free  from  them. 

F.  P.  CoooBSHALL,  BoolcstUer,  Lotr- 
ell,  says:  “  I  have  been  taking  Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla  for  an  impurity  of  the 
blood,  which  manifests  itself  in  trouble¬ 
some  Boils  and  Eruptions,  and  can  truly 
say  that  I  have  never  found  any  medi¬ 
cine  so  prompt  and  certain  in  curative 
effect.  It  has  done  me  great  good.  ”  * 
Lkander  J.  McDonald,  Soley  st., 
Chartestou)n,Ma8a.,teaXittea:  “One  year 
ago  I  suffered  greatly  from  Boils  and 
Carbuncles,  and  for  nearly  two  months 
was  unable  to  work.  A  druggist  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  take  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla. 
After  taking  two  bottles  of  tliLs  medi¬ 
cine  I  was  entirely  cured,  and  have 
remained  well  ever  since.” 

For  all  diseases  originating  in  impure  blood  take 

r’8  Sarsaparilla. 


Copyrighted. 


Ayei 


Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  jc  Co.,  Lowelt,  Maas.  Sold  by  Druggists.  Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5. 


Colds,  Coughs,  Bronchitis, 

And  other  affections  of  the  Throat  or  Lungs,  are  speedily  cured  by  the  use  of 
Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  This  medicine  is  an  anodyne  expectorant,  potent  in  its 
action  to  check  the  advance  of  disease,  allaying  all  tendency  to  Inflammation  and 
Consumption,  and  speedily  restoring  health  to  the  afflicted. 

“Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  once  saved 
mv  life.  I  had  a  constant  Cough,  with 
Night  Sweats,  became  greatly  reduced 
in  flesh,  and  was  declining  rapidly.  One 
bottle  of  the  Pectoral  cured  me.” — A.  J. 
Eidson,  M.  D.,  Middletown,  Tenn. 


“  Last  December  I  suffered  severely 
from  Bronchitis.  My  physician  advised 
me  to  take  .^er’s  Cherry  Pectoral, 
which  I  did.  'The  first  dose  relieved, 
and  less  than  a  bottle  of  this  medicine 
cured  me.”  —  E.  D.  Piper,  Elgin,  III. 


LUNQ  COMPLAINTS. 


“  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
regard  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  as  the 
best  remMv,  within  my  knowledge,  for 
the  cure  of  Colds,  Chronic  Bronchitis, 
Coug^,  and  all  diseases  of  the  Throat 
and  Liungs.” —  M.  A.  Rust,  M.  D.,  South 
Paris,  Me. 


“About  three  years  ago,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  bad  Cold,  I  had  a  Cough, 
from  which  I  could  get  no  relief  until 
I  commenced  using  Ayer’s  Cherry- 
Pectoral.  One  bottle  of  this  medicine 
effected  a  complete  cure.” — J.  Tooley, 
Iron  ton,  Mich. 


.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,’ 

Prepared  by  Dr,  J.  C.  Ayer  k  Co.,  Lowell,  Msm.  Bold  by  Druggieta.  Price  $1 ;  sis  bottlee,  fk 
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WOXaFE’S 

SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


I  SCHNAPPS, 

Att  a  getieral  beverage  ami  necetwarg  cor¬ 

rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decomposition  or  other  causes,  as 
TO  EW^ECONSUUERSlODtsnNOHSHfin  Limestone,  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc.,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  JJDOLPHO  WOLFITS  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  oilier  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  'or  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

'  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS  AND  GROCERS. 

UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

9  Bearer  Street,  New  York. 

CANCER  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

condition.  The  wonderful  care  of  Mrs.  Coiner, 


A  case  whicli  resemblea  General  Grant’s 
of  Troupe  Co.,  Ga. 

La  Orassb,  Oa.,  May  14th,  1886. 

Some  ten  yenre  aco  1  had  a  errofnloae  eore  on  my 
rl^t  hand  which  gave  me  great  trouble.  It  waa  ireat- 
efTand  aeemingly  dinappeuvd.  Some  yeare  after  an 
nicer  made  I'e  appearance  on  my  left  knee.  Thie,  too, 
under  the  old-time  treatment,  waa  healed  up  and  I  sup- 
poecd  1  waa  well  I  found,  however,  it  had  onlv  been 
driTen  into  the  eyatem  by  the  uae  of  potaah  and  mer- 
cnry,  and  in  March,  18%t,  it  broke  oat  in  my  throat  and 
concentrated  iu  what  aome  of  the  doctora  denominated 
Cancer,  I  waa  placed  under  treatment  for  this  disease. 
Some  six  or  seven  of  the  beat  ph)  aiclans  in  the  country 
bad  me  at  different  times  under  their  charge,  among 
them  three  apocialiala  In  this  line  bat  one  after  another 
would  exhaust  their  aklll  and  drop  me,  for  I  grew 
worse  contlnual’y.  The  cancer  had  eaten  through  my 
cheek,  destroying  the  roof  of  mv  moiiih  and  upper  lip, 
then  attacked  iny  tonsue  and  palate  aud  lower  lip.  de- 
rtroylng  the  palate  and  under  lip  entirely  and  half  my 
tongue,  eating  ont  to  the  top  of  my  left  cheek  bone, 
and  up  to  the  left  eye.  From  a  hearty,  rohnal  woman 
of  ISO  poaiid«,  I  waa  rodoced  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin 
and  bones,  almost  unable  to  turn  myself  in  bed.  I 
eoald  not  eat  any  solid  food,  but  aubeisted  on  liquids, 
and  ray  tongue  waa  so  far  gone  I  could  not  talk. 
The  angnish  of  mind  and  the  horrible  suflerings  of 
body  which  I  experienced  never  cm  be  revealed. 
Given  up  by  physicians  to  die  with  no  hope  of  recov¬ 
ery  upon  the  part  of  friends  who  sat  around  my  bedside 
expecting  ever  moment  to  be  my  last ;  in  fact  my  hus¬ 
band  would  place  his  hand  on  me  every  now  and  then 
Trentlnu  on  Bloo4  nn4  flkin  Dlaenuoa  nan 
W.  Sh4  M..  M.  y. 


to  see  whether  I  was  alive  or  not.  and  at  one  time  all 
decided  that  life  was  extinct,  and  my  death  was  re¬ 
ported  all  over  the  country.  Such  was  my  wretched 
and  helpless  condition  the  drat  of  last  October  (18M), 
when  my  friends  commenced  giving  me  Swift'a  8pe- 
ciftc.  It  was  the  only  straw  left  in  sight  of  a  frail  and 
sinking  heart.  I  was  so  feeble  that  I  could  not  take  It 
according  to  directions  but  they  gave  it  to  me  as  best 
they  could.  In  1  as  than  a  month  the  eating  places 
stopped  and  healing  commenced,  and  the  foaifnl  aper¬ 
ture  in  my  cheek  nas  been  clowd  and  6nnly  knitted 
together.  A  procesa  of  a  new  under  lip  is  progressing 
&nely  and  the  longne  which  was  almost  destroyed,  la 
being  recovered,  and  it  seems  that  natnre  is  supplying 
a  n<  w  tongue.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  frirnos  can 
readily  understand  me.  and  I  can  eat  solid  food  anin 
and  am  able  to  walk  about  wherever  1  please  without 
the  assistance  of  any  one,  and  have  gained  fifty  pounds 
of  fiesh.  All  this  under  the  blessing  of  a  Mercinil  Heav- 
enlv  Father  is  dne  to  Swift's  Hpecifle  I  am  a  wonder 
and  a  marvel  to  all  my  friends,  hundreds  of  whom  have 
known  mv  luteuse  sufferings  and  have  visited  me  in 
my  afflictions.  While  I  am  not  entirely  well,  yet  my 
mtltude  is  none  the  less  devout,  and  I  am  confident 
ntat  a  perfect  recoveir  now  in  sigbL  If  anv  donl^t 
these  facta  I  would  refer  them  to  lion.  John  ll  Tay¬ 
lor,  8iate  Senator,  of  this  ai>trict,  who  is  my  neighbor, 
and  to  Dr.  T.  8.  ihwdfield  of  La  Orange,  Qa,,  or  to  any 
other  persons  living  In  south  part  of  Trouw  County, 
Qa.  1  most  cheerfully  and  gratefully  snhsciibe  myself, 
Mrs.  MART  L.  COMER. 


Ilefi  Free.  Call  om  onr  Pbyalrlan,  No.  15T 
Conanltatlon  f>*ee. 


ECZEMA! 


My  wife  has  been  sorely  afflicted  with  Ecsema  or 
Salt  Rheum  from  infancy.  We  tried  ev^  known  rem¬ 
edy,  but  to  no  avail,  she  waa  also  afiflcted  with  a 
periodical  aervons  headache,  sometimes  followed  by 
an  Intermittent  fever,  so  that  her  life  became  a  burden 
to  her.  Finally  I  determined  to  try  8.  8.  8.  She  com¬ 
menced  seven  weeks  ago.  After  the  third  bottle  the 
infiammatkNi  disappeared,  and  sore  spots  dried  up  and 
tamed  white  aud  scaly,  and  finally  she  brushed  them 

THI  SWIFT  SPECIFIC  COMPANY, 


off  in  an  impalpable  white  powder  resembling  pare 
salt  She  is  bow  taking  the  sixth  bottle  ;  every  ap- 
psi  ranee  of  the  disease  U  mme.  and  her  flerh  is  soft  Md 
white  as  a  child's.  Her  beedaches  have  disappeared 
and  she  epioys  the  only  good  bealih  she  has  known  In 
40  yeara.  No  wonder  she  deems  everv  bottle  of  8. 8. 8. 
is  worth  a  thonsand  times  its  weight  In  gold. 

JOHN  r.  BRADLIy,  44  Griswold  St. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  Ifith,  1888. 

DRAWER  1,  ATLANTA,  QA. ; 
on, 
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Thk  Remedy  foe  Trade  Depression.—  { 
Permanent  relief  can  onlj  be  found  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  purchasing  demand  for  goods  of  all 
kinds.  That  is  to  be  done  by  opening  up 
new  markets  and  developing  old  ones.  Busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  does  much,  and  the  lowness 
of  prices  aids  it.  When  prices  are  low 
articles  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  a 
larger  number  of  buyers.  The  increased  em¬ 
ployment  which  the  additional  demand  thus  j 
creates  gives  further  purchasing  power  to  | 
others,  who  in  their  turn  increase  the  demand 
(or  other  goods,  the  supplying  of  which  again 
gives  extra  employment  to  another  class,  and 
enables  them  also  to  increase  the  demand  for 
other  goods.  Thus  the  wheel  works  round. 
The  process  is  a  slow  one,  and  it  may  be 
seriously  checked,  but  it  is  sure.  Any 
movement  in  the  direction  of  checking  trade 
with  a  view  to  raising  prices  is  a  mistake.  Its 
first  effect  would  be  to  check  the  demand  for 
other  goods,  and  the  effect  of  that  would  be 
felt  all  round,  and  would  make  even  the 
originators  of  the  movement  worse  off  than 
ever.  Such  depression  in  trade  as  now  pre¬ 
vails,  and  has  so  long  prevailed,  cannot  be 
got  rid  of  by  heroic  remedies.  Prosperity,  so 
far  as  it  is  under  the  control  of  national  policy, 
can  only  return  as  peace  prevails,  civilization 
extends,  facilities  (or  communication  increase, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  improves. 
There  is  almost  boundless  scope  in  the  world 
for  business  yet.  Fifty  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  thought  impossible  that  anything 
like  the  quantity  of  goods  sold  in  England 
to-day  could  possibly  be  required  ;  yet  there 
is  scope  for  even  greater  development  in  the 
future  than  has  taken  place  in  the  past. 
Traders  must  bring  their  goods  within  the 
reach  of  swarming  millions  to  whom  they  are 
yet  unknown,  or,  in  consequence  of  the  cos 
and  difficulty  of  obtaining  them,  unattaina¬ 
ble  ;  and  Governments  must  facilitate  inter¬ 
communication,  and  labor  for  the  elevation 
and  well-being  of  the  masses  over  whom  they 
rule, — British  .TVwWir  youmsU. 


Antiquity  of  Wheat.— President  Charles 
Barnard,  in  an  article  in  the  Century  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  says  that  the  wheat  plant  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  cultivation.  The  Chinese  recorded 
its  culture  as  early  as  2700  B.c.,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  prehistoric  plants,  remains  of  wheat 
seeds  being  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  houses 
of  the  lake-dwellers.  While  there  are  several 
races  of  wheat,  and  while  these  have  been 
crossed,  producing  hybrids,  it  has  retained  its 
true  character,  and  been  ei\tirely  independent 
of  other  plants  since  its  culture  began.  Com¬ 
pared  with  wheat  rye  is  a  modern  plant.  It 
is  not  figured  on  any  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  seems  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in  the 
Roman  empire  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  though  it  may  have  been  known 
somewhat  earlier  in  Russia  and  Tartary. 
While  these  two  commercial  plants  have  been 
cultivated  side  by  side  for  centuries,  the  first 
plants  appearing  to  be  true  hybrids  between 
them  bore  seeds  this  year  in  the  United 
States.  Wheat  and  rye  may  have  been  crossed 
before,  yet  there  appears  to  be  no  record  of 
anything  like  the  results  here  obtained. 

Sound  in  Arizona. — A  train  of  cars  is 
plainly  heard  on  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroad  at  The  Needles  for  a  distance 
of  78  miles  to  a  place  called  Cottonwood 
Island.  The  discharge  of  the  sunrise  gun  at 
Fort  Mohave  can  be  plainly  heard  at  Colorado 
Cafion,  a  distance  of  too  miles.  Sounds  can 
be  understood  in  the  narrows  of  the  Grand 
Cafion  of  the  Colorado  for  a  distance  of  18 
miles ;  or,  in  other  words,  if  a  man  in  one  end 
shouts  “  Bob  !’’  the  man  at  the  other  end  can 
plainly  hear  the  echo.  The  whistle  of  a  Colo¬ 
rado  steamer  can  be  heard  from  El  Dorado 
Caflon  to  Weaverville,  the  head  of  navigation, 
a  distance  of  78  miles,  and  if  somebody  tum¬ 
bles  a  rock  over  the  precipice  at  Lee's  Ferry 
you  can  plainly  hear  the  echo  down  the  river 
at  Weaverville,  a  distance  of  36  miles. 

The  Chocolate  Girl. — Possibly  most  of 
the  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  picture 
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of  the  chocolate  girl,  used  for  to  long  as  an 
adTenisement,  think  it  a  creation  of  some 
artist’s  fancy.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  por¬ 
trait,  the  portrait  of  a  very  pretty  Viennese 
woman,  and  has  a  romantic  story  attached  to 
it.  It  seems  that  some  years  ago  a  young 
German  student  of  noble  birth  fell  in  love 
with  the  pretty  chocolate  girl  who  served  him 
with  this  delicious  beverage  in  a  Vienna  caK. 
She  was  a  respectable  girl  and  he  an  honora¬ 
ble  gentleman,  and  he  married  her.  He  felt 
proud  of  her  humble  origin,  and  had  her 
portrait  painted  by  a  famous  German  artist  in 
the  picturesque  costume  she  wore  when  he 
first  met  her ;  and  this  portrait  is  now  among 
the  most  valued  art  treasures  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

A  New  System  of  Telegraphing  to  and 
FROM  Moving  Trains.— For  several  months 
past  Mr.  Edi'On.4n  connection  with  Mr.  E. 
T.  Gilliland,  has  been  engaged  in  improving 
and  elaborating  the  original  idea  of  Mr.  W. 
Wiley  Smith,  who  proposed  to  communicate 
with  moving  trains  by  means  of  static  induc¬ 
tion  between  the  metal  roof  of  the  cars  and  a 
telegraph  wire  running  parallel  with  the  road. 
A  section  of  the  Staten  Island  Railroad,  thir¬ 
teen  miles  in  length,  has  recently  been 
equipped  on  this  system,  and  a  first  public 
test,  a  week  or  so  ago,  is  said  to  have  been  in 
every  way  successful.  Many  messages  were 
sent  to  and  from  the  train  while  in  motion, 
and  with  an  ease  and  speed  which  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  The  representative  of  the 
EUtlrical  World  sent  to  his  office  from  the 
moving  train  a  message,  which  was  received 
without  any  delay.  The  apparatus,  both  on 
the  train  and  at  the  station,  consists  of  the 
ordinary  Morse  key.  a  telephone  as  a  receiver, 
and  an  induction  coil  for  charging  the  wire 
and  roofs  of  the  cars  respectively.  A  vibrat¬ 
ing  reed,  or  buzzer,  in  the  circuit  gives  a 
continuous  musical  note  in  the  telephone, 
which  is  broken  into  dots  and  dashes  by  the 
closing  of  the  Morse  key.  In  this  system  the 
metal  roofs  of  the  cars  are  used  without  any 
alteration,  and  the  ordinary  telegraph  wire 
upon  the  poles  is  employed.  The  Railway 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  is  oper¬ 
ating  the  system,  with  which  it  intends  shortly 
to  equip  several  railway  lines. 

Old  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Eclectic. — 
Of  the  large  supply  of  early  years  of  the 


Eclectic  in  bound  volumes  which  we  formerly 
.had,  we  have  now  only  the  following :  1849 

complete;  1851  complete;  and  odd  volumes 
of  1852,  1853,  1855  and  i8to.  These  volumes 
ontain  much  valuable  reading  matter,  nearly 
600  pages  each,  and  early  impressions  of  some 
of  our  finest  engravings.  These  are  strongly 
bound,  some  in  cloth,  and  some  in  half  mo¬ 
rocco,  and  only  little  worn  with  age.  We  will 
furnish  any  of  these  volumes  by  mall  or  ex¬ 
press,  paid ;  three  volumes  per  year  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $2.00  per  year,  or  75  cents  for  single 
odd  volumes  until  our  supply  is  exhausted. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re* 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

A  Desperate  Chanee.  By  J.  D.  Jf.rrold  Kel- 
JJ.Y,  U.  S.  Navy.  i2mo,  cloth,  233  pages. 
Mew  York:  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons.  Price,$l.oo. 

American  Diplomacy.  By  Eugene  Schuy¬ 
ler,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  469 
pages.  Mew  York:  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 
Price,  $2.50. 

The  Epic  Songxef  Russia.  By  Isabel  Flor¬ 
ence  Hapgood,  with  introductory  notes  by 
Prof.  Francis  J.  Child.  8vo,  half  bound,  gift 
top,  358  p.ages.  Mew  York  :  Ckas.  Scribner  s 
Sons.  Price,  $2.50. 

Tokology :  a  Book  for  Every  Woman.  By 
Alice  B.  Stockh am.  M.  D.  Small  8vo.  cloth, 
373  pstRcs.  Chicago  :  Sanitary  Publishing  Co. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Sahimmbd  of  Flaubert.  Englished  by  M. 
French  Sheldon.  8vo,  cloth.  421  pages. 
Mew  York  and  London  :  Saxon  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Mercy  Pkilbrick's  Choice.  By  Helen  Jack- 
son  (H.  H.).  i2mo,  cloth,  296  pages.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Bros. 

Hetty's  Strange  History.  By  Helen  Jack- 
SON.  1 2mo,  cloth,  291  pages.  Boston  :  Roberts 
Bros,  Price, 

The  LHe  of  a  Prig.  By  One.  From  the 
second  English  edition.  i2mo,  cloth,  130 
pages.  Mew  York:  Henry  Holt  6^  Co.  Price, 
$1.00. 

The  Wreckers  :  a  Social  Study.  By  George 
Thos.  Dowling.  i2mo,  cloth.  400  pages. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincoit  Co.  Price,  f  i  25. 

Br  Fire  ami  Sword:  a  Story  of  the  Huguenots. 
By  Thomas  Archer.  i2mo,  cloth,  256  pages. 
AVw  York  :  Cassell  &•  Co.,  Limited.  Price, fi.oo. 

Mo.  XI//.;  or.  The  Story  of  t/te  Lost  Vestal. 
By  Emma  Marshall.  i2mo,  cloth,  250  pages. 
Mew  York:  Cassell  (s'  Co.  Price,  (1.00. 

Ca^ll  Matiorsal  Library,  i.  The  Voyages 
and  Travels  of  Sir  John  Maundervilie,  Kt. 
2.  The  Rivals  and  School  for  Scandal.  3. 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Julius  Caesar. 
Paper,  32mo,  200  pages.  Mew  York:  Cassell 
6*  Co.  Price,  10  cents  each. 
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PERFECTLY  PURE  rholoeiil  FrnitH. 


WIbbIbc  Prlenda  RTerrwbrre. 
Dealer*  Treble  Salea  with  Them. 


iSELECTT 

jFLAVORSi. 


THE  BEST. 


fTneqoalled  Pfreaelh  for  All. 
ThonsaiKl*  of  Oror*  Hold. 


CI/CDY  C  A 1111  V  ahould  know  their  Delirlou*  PlaTora. 
LiCni  rAMIkl  A*k  voar  Grocer  or  Dealer  for  Then 


WHITE  AND  DECORATED 

Fine  French  China  and  Best  Porcelain 

AT  L.OW  pri<;eh. 

Floe  White  Porceleln  Dinner  Seu,  100  pieces . 912  00 

Fine  White  French  China  Dinner  HeU,  100  plecea ...  22  00 
Gold  Band  China  Tea  Seta,  44  pieces,  lOfiO;  white...  7  60 

KIcbljr  Decorated  China  Tea  Seta,  44  pieces .  IS  00 

Decorated  Chamber  Beta.  10  pieces,  $4.00 ;  white  ....  S  00 

Decorated  Dinner  Sets,  all  colors  and  dealftna .  20  00 

Decorated  Parlor  and  Brass  Hanflng  Lamps,  etc...  i  10 
ALSO  ALL  UOlTSB-FlTBItlSBINO  GOODS. 
lUostrated  Catalorne  and  Price-list  mailed  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  KsUmates  and  Information  furnished. 
UAIiLKY’S,  1A17  Caaper  InsUtata,  M.  T.CItr. 

Orders  packed  and  placed  on  car  or  steamer  free  of 
charge.  Sent  C.  O.  D.,  or  on  receipt  of  P.  O.  money-order. 


EPPS’S 

GRATEFUU-COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 


ruirV'ITNC  be  hatched 

cheaper  and  better  ny  nsing  tbe 
Excelaiar  Hatcher  than  when  bens  are  employed  to 
do  tbe  Work.  Illnilrated  Catalogues  pass.  Address 
B.  8TAHL  A  BON,  Uanufactnrers,  guiHCT,  iLUnois. 


JOSEPH  #^LUm*!S 
^  STEEL^PENS.^ 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  I87&. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404y  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 


RECIPE  FOR  CATARRH. 

A  NVnTsIaable  remedy.  If  perflstently  used  will  effect 
a  care  In  s  large  majority  of  cases,  sod  afford  com¬ 
fort  and  relief  by  soothing  and  clearing  the  head  and 
throat  paaaagee  In  worst  ones.  Has  glren  satisfaction  by 
whorosoerer  tried.  The  Ingredleau  may  be  had  at  any 
drug-atore  at  a  small  cost.  Maks  your  own  remedy  and 
save  money.  Recipe  forwarded  by  retnm  mall  for  one 
dollar.  Till!  will  not  appear  again. —  IL  MATBISON, 
GranrlUe  P.  O.,  Biitish  Columbia,  Canada. 


face,  hands,  feet, 

and  all  their  Imperfections.  InelndlnvFi^ 
tsPi  clal  DeTelopment.Bnperfluou*  H.lr,  Birth 
Msrks.Molea.Werts.Moih.  Freckles. Red 

Noee,  Acne,  B^k  Heeds.  Bean,  Pitting  and 
their  trestmeut.  De.  Jeb.  ll.Weedbery, 

IT  >.  IWI  at.  ALBAIT,  a.T.  EsCb'd  187D.  Send  10c.  fur  book. 

B00KS~oirBUIlBIHG7PWiHG, 

Iw  Decorating,  etc.  For  my  M  pege  Illnetrmted  Cata¬ 
logue  address,  enclosing  stamp, 

WM.  T.  COMSTOCK,  6  Aitor  PUoe,  Haw  York. 

1  (a  A  M'SAP-BAOE  PICTCRES,  lOe.  IM  Traittftr 
A  V  V  Plefursa.  lOc.  40  Orm  Chrome*.  20r.  Or  th* 
kx/or  tS«.  H.  B.  Hlatton,  Montpelier,  Vt. 


qONSUMPTlON. 

tbonaaad*  of  c**as  of  tbe  worn  kind  sad  of  long  ataadlag 
have  bees  eared.  Indeed,  to  ctrone  I*  my  faith  In  It*  •IBeaey 
that  I  will  Mnd  TWO  BOTTLES  FBKg,  togatber  wltbsTAL. 
DiaLg  TBKATIBg  on  thtadlaanae.tenn,  anflbrar.  OIr*  nx. 
ncnmAF.aadaraaa.  DH.T.A.BLOCUll,wrnarlgt.E.T 


UTT  TT’Q  Instant  relief .  Final  cure  In  10  days  and 
L  IXjCjC’.  never  retnrna.  No  purge,  no  salv^  no 
•npposttory.  Bnfferert  will  learn  of  a  almple  remedy.  Free, 
by  ^dreasfng  O.  J.  MASUN,  78  Nasmn  Btreet,  N.  V. 


PATENTS  £ 


THOS.  P.  SIMPSON, Waahingtoa. 
D.  C.  No  pay  asked  for  patent 
antU  obtainM.  Writ*  for  Invent- 


THE  OLD  WORLD 

100  pages,  iUuttrattd.  sent  pan  lo  all  Intending  tour. 
lata.  Address  A.  DB  POTTBR,  Albnoj,  N.T. 


THE  NATURALIST’S  LIBRARY, 

BDITXD  BT 

Sir  WILIilA-M  JARUINK,  Bart., 

Comprising  48  Yolnmes,  as  follows: 

BIRDS.  .....  IS  Vola.  I  INSECTS.  .....  7  Vola. 

ANIMALS.  -  -  -  -  13  ••  I  nSH.  ...---6“ 

i  MAN . 1  Vol. 

These  volamesare  illnstrated  with  oee«*  1,000  Copperplate  JHuotrationo,  Colored  hp  Hand  ia 
the  jlneet  manner.  Bound  In  neat  red  cloth  olnding. 

We  have  only  three  aeU  left,  and  tbia  will  be  the  last  chance  to  obtain  thia  work.  Will  make  special  price 
on  application.  Address 

E.  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


BeUetU  Magtuitu  Advmrtimr, 


||  A  ^  ***  doUara 

|j  Aiy  11  I  for  a  roUil  box,  by  ezpreaa,  of  tb« 
■  beat  Candiea  in.tha  world,  pat  op  la 
handaooM  boxaa.  All  atrictly  para.  Hnitabio  for  ptea- 
eato.  Try  It  once.  Addreaa 

C  F.  GUNTHER.  Confectioner, 

7*  Mmdi—n  Mrttt,  Cbfowpo. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS 


Complete  la  IS  Fola.,  agprenatlng  aearly  1M,000 
J*«paa,  togetber  with  97  Mmp»,  engrared  eapodaUy 
for  the  work. 

It  embracea  orer  40,000  TUI»»,  beteg  a  rer- 
batim  reprint  of  the  lateat  London  Edition  of  Ciam- 
anna’  KncroLoranHA  (tbe  grant  aaorit  of  which  la  anl- 
Teiaally  acknowlodgrd),  with  over  18,000  TUUa 
added,  eoraring  American  anbjocta,  the  whole  ander 
ooa  alphabetical  arraagement. 

Plica  for  tha  whole  aet  of  U  Tolnmea,  in  8h»ep 
Mindimg,  waa  $00,  and  we  oflar  it  at  preaant  for 


I  kl  LAIB, 

59CarniiaaSt,N.Y. 


Ctraroh  FeraMare. 
Embreidary. 


iBTiLiD  BBCiannira 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  , 


rOLDl 


TXTAimi>— Ladiea  oad  XtaMO  to  crochet  and  make 
W  gne  laeea  at  boaae ;  pteamnt  and  prodtable  ; 
work  rent  ont  of  tbe  city. 

WESTERN  LACS  MIQ.  00„  >U  StaU  BA. 

CnioAno,  111. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS 


The  following  it  t  litt  of  tabjecU  of  theae  benntifol  engrtringn,  which  hnwe  been  teleeted 
with  greet  cere  from  celebrated  paintinga : 

**  TRE  SMILEL**  Bepreaentlng  a  Tillage  achool.  From  Goldamith’a  Deeened  VilUga. 

**  THE  FROWN  **  {cfimfmnioo  to  mhawti).  **  Fall  well  the  haty  whiaper,  circling  roiiad> 
conveyed  tbe  ditmal  tklinga  when  he  froamed.’* 

HARO  UERITE,  From  Bertrand’a  beantifal  painting. 

OPHELIA  (companion  to  above).  From  Bertmnd't  padnting. 

LOVH8  CONFESSION,  From  Moreau’s  boMtifnl  painting. 

THE  WEDDING  Z>  A  IT  (companion  to  aboveX  From  Moreau’s  painting. 

THE  FIRST  CALL, 

THE  EG  YPTIAN  GIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

THE  LESSON,  From  the  celebrated  German  painting. 

THE  TITIAN  FAMILY,  A  beantifal  groop of  six  portraits  of  this  celebrated  family, 
from  Kraas’  celebrated  paiaUng. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  GIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

The  above  engravinga  (site,  to  frame,  13x10  Inches),  on  fine  heavy  paper,  saiiable  for 
Frarino,  Albums  or  Portfolio,  in  neat  paper  box,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
Sample  of  any  of  above  sent  6b  receipt  of  15  cents,  and  if  balance  set  is  then  ordered,  it  will 
be  sent  on  reeaipt  of  $L85. 

Address  AJEL'T  CO., 

23  Bond  Stroolf  Now  York. 


-  EcUdic  Magatiiu  Advirtiur.* 
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or 


Gallery 


Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-^ook,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 


TImm  en(^i«yiii(rs  sre  besutifallj  engrtred  on  stoel,  and  moat  of  them  kayo  appeared  is  the 
Eclsctic  Magazine  daring  paat  yeara.  Thej  embrace  eorrtet  portraiU  of  over 

260  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 


of  the  paat  and  preaent  century.  Our  Hat  ineludea  portraits  of 


Historiansi  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Snbjects, 


of  which  ths  foflowlBf /.oelodod  from  oor  list,  will  giro  some  Ides  of  their  scops  sod  Tsriety  : 


PORTEAITS. 

JK/JVO  WiLhJAM. 
rmMDmMiCK  thm  »mxAT. 
rtCTOM  MMAXUKL. 

BBOMOM  nANCMOFT. 

WM.  a.  BMBBCOTT. 
MOBBBT  BBOWNIBO. 
CaABLOTTB  BMOBXJk 
JOan  BUBKMB. 
TaACKBKAT. 

DICK  EBB. 
a  A  WTaOMBB. 

TMElfTBOir. 

LOKO  BELLOW. 

EEBBEKT BBEECEE. 
Joan  BTVABT  MILL. 
OLADBTONE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


mSTORIO  AND  IDEAL. 

MAPOLEOn  in  PBXBOn. 

WM.  PEME’B  TEEATT. 
COnOBEBB  OB  TIEIfnA. 

BATTLE  OB  BUBKEE  aiLL. 
BATTLE  OB  QUEBEC. 

WALTEE  BCOTT  ABB  BBIEBBB. 
lEVIBO  ABB  BBIEBBB. 
MOZAET  AT  BIEBBA. 
BBAKEBPEABE  ABB  BAMILT. 
TEIAL  OB  QUEEB  CATEABIBE. 
BA  pa  A  EL. 

BLOEEBTJBE  POETB. 

BEAT  BICE  BE  CEBCt. 
mUEXAL  OB  TEE  BIBB. 

BLOW  EE  GATaEBEEB. 

BLIBB  MAB»B  BCBB,  ETC.,  ETC. 


They  are  printed  on  due  ptper.  lOxIt  inchee.  and  are  lent  by  mail  or  expreaa,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
We  fomlak  neat  cloUi  «asea  or  poitfoUoe,  boldiag  from  ten  to  flfty  encraTinaa. 


PRICES. 


Bagrarlaga,  10  oeata  aaoh,  or  t7.50  por  100. 

6  Bagnyiaga,  |060 

12  BagiaylBga,  -.--..-lOO 


PortfeUoa,  aaak,  $0  60 

Portfolio  aad  16  Eagrayiaga,  •  •  1  60 

“  “26  “  ....  a  26 

“  “  60  “  -  .  -  -  4  00 


We  will  Make  aeleetioM  of  the  Bograytaao  to  be  aent  wbeaerer  reqnired.  or  tba  pareharer  can  aaleet  for 
hUaeeir. 

Send  poataae  etamp  for  Cataktgne,  and  make  eeleetioa  for  portfolio,  acrap-book,  or  haadaomely  boond 
yolaaeo  for  centre-table. 


CeUUogvm  mUftm  fa  oap  oBdrm,  or  cata/agnr  end  tempU  onereoing  $mt  on  rtetipt  ^  it  ttnU. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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1  l^CTUkU)  WITH  “  Thb  Nbw  DBPARTirmB.”  1  Studied  Spblliiio-Book  ahd  Copt-Book. 

“THE  NEW  DEPARTURE” 

18  A  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  BY.  DOING. 

No  need  of  a  Teacher.  School  broufrht  home. 

If  joa  want  to  learn  to  write  well  and  corrbctlt,  use  "  The  New  Departure.” 

If  you  want  to  learn  to  spell  correctly  and  pchctuatb  properly,  use  “The  New 
Departure.” 

If  you  want  to  learn  the  art  of  English  Grammar,  use  "The  New  Departure.” 

"  The  tfonamital,  direti,  natural  vay  of  learning  to  ttpM  ii  to  write  words  until  we  can 
write  them  autoxaticau.t.  We  get  the  thought  through  the  form,  and  not  through  the  word. 
Pronouncing  words  is  not  learning  them.  ” — Ck)L.  F.  W.  Parker,  .A wfAor  of  the  ”  Quincy  Method.  ” 


w,..  — - - -j, - - - -  Jbrbert  Spencer. 

"  ITtfA  this  system  the  learner  acquires  in  a  short  time,  and  with  ease,  the  most  necessary 
parts  sf  a  good  education." 

**  The  New  Departure**  should  be  in  every  Household. 

EVERY  MAN,  WOMAN,  and  CHILD  wants  and  needs  some  education. 

**  The  New  Departure  ”  ^  ^  vmH  to  any  address  on  receipt  o/$|,00* 

A.OSN'TS  WA-NTEO  IN  EVERY  «TATE.  . 

Address  E.  B.  FELTON  &  CO.^  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTURE; 

OR. 

A  NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  LEARNING  WRITING.  SPBLUNG,  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
AND  PUNCTUATION  AT  THE  SAME  TIME. 


By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 


Tlie  TraTcM©r’s  Hotel  GttiMee 

—  South  Carolina 

Grand  Central  Hotel, 

C.  H.  FISHER,  Proprietor, 

COLL  91 BI A,  S.  C. 

The  Leading  Hotel  of  the  City,  and  Headquarters  for  Commercial '  Men. 


GEORGIA. 


ARLINOXOIS, 

Wayiiesiboro. 


OILmORK, 


^anclerco'ille. 


DUB’S  SCREVKN  HOUSE, 

Savannah. 

HAWKINS,  HARRIS,  ’  THORNTON, 

Anicrioua.  Eort-  "Valley.  Talbotton. 


RANKIN  HOUSE, 

Jobs  Scalar,  Proprietor, 

OolumhuH. 


BROWN’S  HOTEI.^ 

Oao.  C.  Bbowm,  Proprittor, 

Hacon. 


ALABAMA. 

COOPER’S,  McELHANY’S,  BURKE, 

Opelika.  Auhurn.  Fx*lake|gce. 

EXCHANGE  HOTEL, 

D.  P.  Wi*T,  Proprietor, 

Hontg'omery. 


ELBERT, 

Greenville. 


EVERGREEN, 

Everigreen. 
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Nervous  Headaches 

Are  often  the  result  of  a  dis* 
ordered  condition  of  the  blood, 
and,  in  such  cases,  are  pennar 
nently-  cured  by  the  use  of 


1  " For  years  I  suffered  intensely  with 

I  Bick  and  Nervous  Headaches.  My 

I  I  )  parents  were  similarly  afflicted,  and,  as 

r/It  a  ^  1^  M  never  been  able  to  And  a  rem- 

Bf  I  '  l]AB  edy,  I  concluded  that  there  was  bttle 

lT*'  V  hope  of  relief  for  me.  A  friend  finally 

^  f  I  #  ^  \  suggested  the  use  of  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

L^ii  I  ^  \  and  urged  me  to  try  it.  I  took  six  bot- 

^  Ls^"^  ties  of  this  medicine,  and  was  cured. 

T  This  was  eighteen  months  ago,  and  I 

(  'ulm  '\t  V  ^»ve  not  had  the  headache  since.”  — 

\  Guemey,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

.  rl  n  “  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  has  benefited  mo 

wonderfully.  For  months  I  suffered 
-V  I  p=3n  from  Nervous  Headaches.  1  had  no  appe- 

7  I  tite  was  restless  at  night,  and  very  much 

t  tfl  I  debilitated.  After  I  had  taken  two  bot- 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  my  headaches 
I  (  - — '  ceased,  my  strength  and  appetite  re- 

turned,  and  my  health  was  completely 
*  ^  restored.” — D.  M.  Fisher,  Oswego,  N.Y. 

Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  fc  Co.,  Lowell,  Haas.  Bold  by  Dragglets.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  #6. 


AYER’S 


PILLS 


Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  fc  Oo.,  Lowell,  Haas.  Bold  by  all  Dmggtsta  and  Dealers  in  Madlclnee. 


JBolsetio'  Mageutim  Adtmiiur. 


TO  ENAOICONSVfmiS  TO  DISTINGUISH  AT 


CANCER  OF  THE  TONCUE. 

A  case  which  reaemblec  Qeneral  Qrant’t  condition.  The  wonderful  cure  of  Mre.  Comer, 
of  Tronpe  Co.,  (in. 


La  Okaxos,  Oa.,  Kay  14th,  1885. 

Some  ten  Tears  aao  I  had  a  scrofoloo*  sore  on  my 
rMt  hand  which  gave  me  great  tronble.  It  was  treat- 
eaand  seemingly  dUappeanrd.  Some  years  after  an 
nicer  made  Its  appearance  on  my  left  knee.  This,  too, 
nnder  the  old-time  treatment,  was  healed  an  and  I  snp- 
poeed  1  was  well  I  found,  however.  It  had  only  been 


to  see  whether  I  was  alive  or  not,  and  at  one  time  all 
decided  that  life  was  extinct,  and  my  death  was  re¬ 
ported  all  over  the  oonntry.  Such  was  my  wretched 
and  helpless  condition  the  8rst  of  iast  October  (1844), 
when  my  friends  eommeaced  giving  me  Swift's  Sp^ 
cittc.  It  was  the  only  straw  left  in  sight  of  a  frail  and 
■inking  heart.  I  was  so  feeble  that  I  conid  not  take  it 


posed  1  was  well  1  round,  however,  it  bad  only  been  sinaing  nears,  t  was  m  leeoie  inai  i  couia  not  laae  u 
ditven  into  the  system  hy  the  nse  of  potash  and  mer-  according  to  directions  but  they  gave  it  to  me  as  bast 
cary,  and  in  March,  188*.  it  broke  out  in  my  throat  and  they  conid.  In  has  than  a  nmnth  the  imting  places 
concentrate  in  what  sosm  of  the  doctors  denominated  stopp^  and  healing  commenced,  and  the  raarful  aper- 


Cancer.  I  was  placed  nnder  treatment  for  this  disease. 
Some  six  or  seven  of  the  best  ph)  siciaos  in  the  country 
bad  me  at  different  times  under  their  charge,  among 
them  three  specialists  in  this  line,  but  one  after  another 
would  exhaust  their  skill  and  drop  me,  for  I  grew 


stopped  and  healing  commenced,  and  the  fearful  aper¬ 
ture  in  my  cheek  has  been  closed  abd  firmly  knitted 
together.  A  process  of  a  new  nnder  Up  is  progressing 
finely  and  the  tongue  which  was  almost  destroyed,  is 
being  recovered,  and  it  seems  that  nature  Is  supplying 
a  new  tongue.  I  can  talk  so  that  my  friends  can 


worse  eontlnnaliy.  The  cancar  bad  eaten  through  my  readily  understand  me,  and  I  can  eat  solid  food  again 
cheek,  destroying  the  roof  of  my  month  and  upper  lip,  wid  am  abie  to  walk  about  wherever  I  please  witbont 
then  attacked  my  tongne  and  palate  and  lower  Tip.  de-  assistance  of  any  one,  and  have  gained  fifty  pounds 


then  attacked  my  tongne  and  palate  and  lower  Tip.  de¬ 
stroying  the  palate  and  nnder  lip  entirely  and  half  my 
tongne,  eating  out  to  the  top  of  my  left  cheek  bone, 
and  up  to  the  left  eye.  From  a  hearty,  robust  woman 
of  ISO  pounds,  I  was  reduced  to  a  mere  frame  of  skin 
and  bones,  almost  unable  to  tarn  myself  In  bed.  I 
could  not  eat  any  solid  food,  but  subsisted  on  liquids, 
and  my  tongne  waa  so  far  gone  I  could  not  talk. 
The  anguish  of  mind  and  the  horrible  suflerings  of 
body  which  I  experienced  never  can  be  revealed. 
Given  ap  by  physicTans  to  die  with  no  hope  of  recov¬ 
ery  npon  the  pi^  of  friends  who  sat  around  my  bedside 
expecting  ever  moment  to  be  my  last;  In  fact  my  hus¬ 
band  would  place  bis  hand  on  me  eveir  now  ana  then 


of  fiesh.  All  this  nnder  the  blessing  of  a  Merciful  Heav¬ 
enly  Father  is  due  to  Swift’s  Specific  I  am  a  wonder 
ana  a  marvel  to  all  my  friends,  hundreds  of  whom  have 
known  my  intense  sufferings  and  have  visited  me  in 
my  afflictions.  While  I  am  not  entirely  well,  yet  my 
natltiide  is  none  the  less  devout,  and  I  am  confident 
that  a  perfect  recovery  I*  now  in  sight.  If  any  doubt 
these  facts  I  would  refer  them  to  Hon.  John  H  Tay¬ 
lor,  State  Senator,  of  this  district,  who  is  my  neighbor, 
and  to  Dr.  T.  S.  Bradfleld  of  La  Grange.  Oa.,  or  to  any 
other  persons  living  In  south  pert  of  Tn>oM  County. 
Oa.  I  meet  chaerfiuly  and  gratefully  subscribe  myself, 
Mrs.  MART  L.  COMER. 


bend  would  place  bis  hand  on  me  eveiy  now  and  then  Mrs.  MART  L.  COMER. 

Trenttae  om  Blood  nmd  Skin  DiaeMoa  msailled  Pre«.  Call  on  omr  Ffoyalclnn,  No.  IfiT 
W.  S»..  N.  V.  ComaaltaUom  ftwo. 

ECZEMAI 

My  wife  has  been  sorely  alRIcted  with  Becema  or  off  In  an  impalpable  white  powder  resembling  pure 

Salt  Rheum  from  Infancy.  We  tried  evm  known  rem-  sail .  She  is  now  taking  ibe  sixth  bottle  ;  every  ap- 

edy,  but  to  no  avail.  She  was  also  afflicted  with  A  pet  ranee  of  the  disease  Is  gone,  and  her  flesh  is  soft  and 

periodical  nervous  headache,  sometimes  followed  by  white  as  a  child's.  Her  headaches  have  disappeared 

an  intermittent  fever,  so  that  her  life  became  a  burden  and  she  eqloys  the  only  good  bealih  she  has  known  In 

to  her.  Finally  1  determined  to  try  S.  8.  8.  She  com-  40  years,  wo  wonder  she  deems  everv  bottle  of  8. 8. 8. 

menoed  seven  weeks  ego.  After  the  third  bottle  the  Is  worth  a  thousand  times  its  weight  in  gold, 

inflammation  disappeared,  and  sore  spots  dried  up  and  JOHN  F.  BRADLET,  44  Griswold  St. 

tamed  white  and  ecaly,  and  finally  she  brushed  them  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  Ifith,  1885. 

mn^T-pm  OPPPIPIP  pnWDAtfV  drawer  i,  atlamta,  oa.  » 

UniJii  ur£uiliu  uUffliArll|  to  wert  twenty-tArd  bt..  new  vork. 


SCHIEDAM  AROMATIC 


UDOLPHO  WOLFE’S  SON  &  CO., 

9  BeaTer  Street,  New  York. 


g  An  a  general  beverage  and  necettearg  cor¬ 
rective  of  water  rendered  impure  by  veg¬ 
etable  decompottition  or  other  eaueee,  a* 
Limeetonef  Sulphate  of  Copper,  etc,,  the 
Aromatic  Schnapps  is  superior  to  every  other  alcoholic  preparation.  A 
public  trial  of  over  thirty  years*  duration  in  every  section  of  our  country 
of  UDOLPHO  WOLFE*S  SCHNAPPS,  its  unsolicited  indorsement  by 
the  medical  faculty,  and  a  sale  unequalled  by  any  other  alcoholic  distilla¬ 
tion,  have  secured  for  it  the  reputation  *or  salubrity  claimed  for  it. 

FOB  SALE  BY  ALL  DBUGGISTS  AND  GBOOEBS. 


PERFECT.  HEALTH 


Is  impossible  if  the  Digestion  is  impaired,  the  Liver  inactive  or  the 
Bowels  constipated.  Many  people  neglect  these  (so  called)  simple  ail¬ 
ments  because  they  do  not  believe  them  to  be  necessarily  fatal,  but 
thousands  have  fallen  a  prey  to  their  own  neglect  by  becoming  victims 
of  more  serious  disorders,  brought  on  by  inattention  to  these  important 
symptoms.  A  timely  and  judicious  use  of 


Tarrant’s  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient, 


“  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  medicine,  as  it  is  so  palatable  to  the  taste 
and  So  gentle  in  its  action,”  will  cure  Constipation,  Sick  Headache  and 
Dyspepsia,  regulate  the  Bowels,  and  enable  those  of  feeble  digestion  to 
enjoy  their  food.  It  overcomes  the  ill  effects  caused  by  over  indulgence 
in  rich  food  or  drink,  is  invaluable  in  Piles  and  Inflammatory  Diseases. 
It  reduces  Fever,  cools  the  blood  and  is  a  justly  esteemed  remedy  for 

Children.  ECOHOMICAL— BEUABLE— ELEBAHT. 

Jl  should  be  found  in  every  Household.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

MMWFABTWID  OMIT  IT  TARRANT  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


'  Etitdie  Magannt  Advertiser. 
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The  Peoposed  Hudson’s  Bay  Railway. — 
The  explorations  on  the  line  of  the  proposed 
Hudson’s  Bay  Railway,  from  the  north-east 
end  of  Lake  Winnipeg  to  Hudson’s  Bay, 
along  the  course  of  the  Nelson  River,  by 
Major  Jarvis  and  his  party,  have  now  been 
completed.  The  whole  of  the  proposed  rail¬ 
way  from  Sea  River  to  the  terminus  selected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson  River,  a  distance 
of  about  310  miles,  has  been  actually  trav¬ 
ersed  on  foot  and  thoroughly  explored,  and 
the  result  of  the  journey  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  as  follows :  The  line  is  quite  practica¬ 
ble,  the  rock  and  earth  work  being  light,  with 
no  heavy  bridging,  nor  any  work  of  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  character.  It  may,  indeed,  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  easy  line  to  construct,  the  country 
generally  being  level,  and  with  a  sand  or 
gravel  formation.  The  only  rock  met  with 
was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line.  The 
timber  is  not  of  large  sise,  but  enough  was 
found  for  all  immediate  requirements.  The 
Nelson  River  terminus  is  very  favorably 
situated,  being  large,  flat,  well  drained,  and 
about  ten  feet  above  high  water.  Major  Jarvis 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Money,  civil 
engineer,  assistant  to  Mr.  Sbelford.  the  Eng¬ 
lish  engineer.  Mr.  Money  is  also  perfectly  sat- 
tsf  ed  with  the  feasibility  of  the  scheme.  The 
total  disunce  walked  over  by  the  exploring 
party  was  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles. — /rm. 

The  Laeoest  Dumond  in  the  World. — 
In  August,  1884,  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated 
457-carat  fins  white  diamond  from  South 
Africa  was  announced,  and  its  subsequent 
purchase  by  a  syndicate  of  London  and  Paris 
diamond  merchants.  *rhe  gem  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  one  of  the  most  skilful  cutters, 
who  has  been  engaged  on  the  stone  during  the 
past  eight  months,  and  expects  to  complete 
the  work  in  April  next.  As  anticipated,  the 
stone  will  turn  out  the  most  wonderful  “brill¬ 
iant-cut”  diamond  on  record,  surpassing  in 
weight,  as  also,  it  is  believed,  in  color, 
purity  and  lustre,  all  the  Crown  and  histori¬ 


cal  brilliants  of  the  world.  The  stone  in  its 
almost  finished  state  weighs  still  330  carats, 
but  in  order  to  give  it  the  best  possible  shape 
and  lustre  it  is  intended  to  reduce  its  weight 
to  something  under  300  carats.  The  Koh-i- 
noor  weighs  only  106  carats,  the  Regent  of 
France  136!  carats,  the  Star  of  the  South  135 
carats,  and  the  Piggott  83|  carats.  The  Great 
Mogul  weighs  379  carats.  It  is,  however,  a 
lumpy  stone,  only  rose-cut,  and  if  cut  to  a 
proper-shaped  brilliant  it  would  probably  not 
weigh  more  than  140  carats. 

Help  the  Suffeeino. — Our  attention  was 
called  recently  to  a  kindly  act  which  is 
worthy  of  [imitation.  In  the  show-room  of 
the  New  Haven  Folding  Chair  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  was  an  invalid  Rolling  Chair, 
and  a  bright  metal  plate  on  it  contained  the 
following  inscription : 

Presented  to  the  Rector  of  Prince  William, 
Diocese  of  Fredericton,  in  trust  for  the  ush  of 
invalid  members  of  the  congregation  of  All 
Saints  Church,  Magaguadaric,  by  Margaret 
Bell  and  a  few  friends,  Christmas,  1885. 

This  tells  the  whole  story.  A  dislocated 
ankle,  rheumatic  affection  or  accident  is  of 
almost  weekly  occurrence  in  every  Diocese 
of  the  land,  rendering  some  member  incapa¬ 
ble  of  walking,  and  we  are  surprised  that  this 
simple  and  effective  method  of  alleviating 
distress  never  before  came  to  our  notice. 

Photogeaphino  a  Tioee  and  his  Prey. 
— A  photograph  of  a  tiger  in  the  act  of  seizing 
his  prey  has.  through  a  lucky  accident,  been 
secured  by  an  Englishinan  in  India.  His 
camera  happened  to  be  focused  on  a  buffalo 
which  was  tied  to  a  stake  some  thirty  feet 
away.  A  dry  plate  had  just  been  put  in  place 
when  a  tiger  leaped  from  the  jungle,  and  with 
a  single  blow  prostrated  the  buffalo.  The 
circumsunces  were  rather  trying  to  thenerveu 
i  of  the  operator,  but  be  retained  bis  presence 
of  mind  sufficiently  to  release  the  shutter 
I  before  beating  a  hasty  retreat  Some  little 
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time  passed  before  he  found  it  convenient  to 
examine  the  result.  Though  the  negative 
was  poor,  it  gave  a  good  idea  of  the  relative 
positions  of  tiger  and  bufialo,  and  confirmed 
the  generally  accepted  belief  that  the  tiger 
with  his  one  knock-down  blow  endeavors  at 
once  to  dislocate  the  neck  of  his  victim. 

Wolfe’s  Schiedam  Aeomatic  Schnapps. — 
This  delightful  tonic  is  so  well  known  that  it 
seems  like  an  old  story  to  speak  of  the  many 
virtues  claimed  for  it  these  many  years.  It 
has  been  upon  the  markets  of  the  world  for 
forty  years,  and  during  this  long  period  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  beverages  known. 
This  Schnapps  is  imported  into  this  country 
and  foreign  countries  from  Holland,  in  cases 
of  one  and  two  dozen  square,  high-shouldered 
bottles,  which  style  the  home  and  foreign 
courts  have  decided  is  essentially  a  part  of  the 
proprietor’s  right.  There  are  two  sizes,  denom¬ 
inated  large  and  small  bottles.  In  the  smaller 
case  there  are  one  dozen  large  and  in  the 
larger  case  two  dozen  small.  Like  all  good 
things,  this  celebrated  Schnapps,  upon  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  advertising,  has  been  much  damaged, 
it  is  said,  by  attempts  at  imitation.  The  pro* 
prietor  has  deemed  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  as  well  as  himself  that  an  additional 
safeguard  be  placed  upon  his  valuable  com¬ 
pound. 

He  therefore  places  upon  each  bottle  his 
trade-mark,  “  W.  A.  S,”  and  it  will  therefore 
be  well  in  parties  desiring  to  secure  the  gen¬ 
uine  article  to  notice  whether  this  mark  is 
labelled  upon  them,  and  buy  only  whole 
bottles. 

Rand  &  McNally  have  just  issued  their  new 
atlas  for  1886,  and  its  well-engraved  maps 
show  an  increase  of  3,193  miles  of  railroads, 
3,08s  new  railroad  stations  and  shipping 
points,  1,066  new  post-offices,  and  new 
counties  in  the  various  Sutes  and  Territories. 
The  census  of  1885  in  thirteen  States  is  re¬ 
potted,  and  all  railroad  stations,  telegraph, 
express,  post  and  money-order  offices|carefully 
indexed,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  tea.’,  and  he 
who  reads  may  easily  find  out  all  he  wants  to 
know  about  this  and  other  countries.  'The 
work  bears  out  the  promise  of  its  name — "  The 
Complete  Business  Atlas  ** — and  is  worthy  of 
the  Nation  whose  greatness  it  especially  por¬ 
trays. 


Cremation. — One  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  new  Cremation  Society  is  Professor  Felix 
Adler,  whose  interest  in  cremation  rests  not 
upon  sanitary  but  upon  aesthetic  grounds.  He 
recognizes  the  sanitary  grounds,  he  says,  but 
it  is  not  of  them  that  he  thinks  when  he  sees 
the  body  of  a  friend  put  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
and  left  there.  Such  treatment  offends  his 
taste.  He  is  not  a  fanatic,  however,  nor  even 
an  enthusiast,  on  the  subject ;  but  be  believes 
that  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  cremation 
has  rationad  foundations,  and  that  by-and-by 
Americam  architecture  will  concern  itself  with 
making  a  design  for  an  um  temple  like  that 
once  used  by  the  Romauis,  in  which  the  arhes 
of  the  dead  shall  rest  in  urns,  each  urn  being 
put  in  its  own  nidie.  Professor  Adler  thinks 
that  affter  the  cremation  of  a  body  the  ashes 
may  be  buried  if  the  friends  so  desire,  or  the 
urn  may  be  deposited  in  a  lot  in  the  cemetery 
if  it  is  not  wauited  in  one's  own  house. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publishers  will  send  any  book  re* 
viewed  in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new 
publication,  posuge  paud,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.] 

Examinations  in  Lift  Insurance.  By  S. 
Adams,  M.D.,  LL.D.  8vo,  cloth,  175  pages. 
AVw  York  :  The  Spectator  Co.  Price,  $a.oo. 

Laior,  Land  and  Law.  By  W.  A.  Phillips. 
8vo,  cloth,  468  pages.  New  York :  C.  Scrik- 
ner't  Sons.  Price,  $3.00. 

American  Diplomacy.  By  Eugene  Schutlee, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  8vo,  cloth,  470  pages.  New 
York  :  C.  ScrikneYe  Sous.  Price,  $3.50. 

German  Psychology  of  To-day.  By  Th.  Ribot. 
l3mo,  cloth,  307  pages.  New  York:  C.  Scrik- 
ner't  Sons.  Price,  $1.50. 

Comparative  Literature.  By  H.  M.  PosNETT, 
(Interiutional  Scientific  Series.)  i3mo,  cloth, 
403  pages.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  6*  Co. 
Price,  f  1. 75. 

The  Country  Banker.  By  George  Rab. 
i3mo,  cloth,  330  pans.  New  York  :  C.  Scrik- 
ner’t  Sons.  Price,  91.50. 

Persia,  the  Land  of  the  Imams.  By  James 
Bassett.  i3mo,  cloth,  343  pages.  New  York: 
C.  Scrikner't  Soiu.  Price,  $1.50. 

Sortgt  and  Ballads  of  the  Southern  People. 
By  Frank  Moore.  i6mo,  cloth,  334  pages. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Co.  Price,  91.00. 

AUette.  By  Octave  Feuillkt.  Paper,  350 
pages.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  (P  Co.  Price, 
50  cents. 

The  Mark  of  Cain.  Bv  Andrew  Lano. 
Paper,  I73  pages.  New  York :  C.  Scribner's 
Sons.  Price,  35  cents. 
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**THE  BEST  RESULTS 

ARE  SECURED  IN  THE 

LARGEST  COMP^I^Y.” 

- - 

The  Hdtdal  Life  Insueance  Cohpanv 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY,  PRESIDENT, 

The  Largest  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the  World! 

IT  IS  A  MUTUAL  ORGANIZATION 

—Aim—  , 

ALL  THE  PROFITS  GO  TO  THE  POLICY-HOLDERS. 

It  has  Paid  to  the  Insured  since  Organization 

Over  $230,000,000, 

IT  HOLDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  THEM  TO-DAY 

$108,908,967!51. 

The  Reports  of  the  various  State  Insurance  Departments  show 
that  the  insured  in  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  steure 

CHEAPER  AND  MORE  RELIABLE  INSURANCE 

Than  is  offers  by  any  other  Company. 

lu  diridends  to  Policz-holdora  are  greater  than  thoae  of  any  other  Compeny.  The  coet  to  the  inanred  ie 
therefore  leM  than  in  any  other  Company.  Ita  ne«e  Policy  ta  the  meet  liberal  erer  offered  by  any  Inenrance 
Company.  It  placee  few  S«*trietUm*  npon  Travel,  Occupation  or  Besidenre  after  being  two  years  in  force. 
Being  Ifoi^nr/tUabU,  and  practically 'inconteetable,  it  providea  a  legacy  and  not  a  lawanit.  It  le  the  AmpAerf 
and  moat  comprehenSve  form  of  Incnrance  Contract  ever  leaned.  If  the  Policy-holder  paya  hie  preminma  while 
he  lives,  the  Company  will  pay  the  full  valne  of  hie  Policy  when  ho  diee.  AH  Claimi  under  this  form  of  Policy  are 
paid  Immediately  upon  acceptance  of  proofs  of  death. 

The  Flee  T*ar  DUMbuHon  Plan  of  thia  Company  preaents  a  most  attractive  Investment  feature.  It  not 
only  eecnmalatee  the  snrplne  arising  from  the  preminma  over  the  coet  of  tbs  inearanco  oe  each  Policy  in  force 
daring  the  Five  Tear  period,  but  increaees  it  by  eunpoand  interest. 

MANIFEST  ADVANTAGES. 

AT  THE  KHD  OF  EACH  FITE  TEAS  PEBIOD  THE  OWHER  OF  A  *'  FIVE  TEAS  DIBTBIBUTIOH ’’  POUCT  CAK 
Burr0Hder  Peltoy  mnd  ZMrISewSe  /hr  Cash  ;  sr, 

Burrsmdsr  PmUsp  fsr  a  Paid-up  Psliep,  and  drate  IHaidsuds  in  Cashf  or, 
aurrsudsr  Pslisp  and  Diaidsnds  far  a  Paid-up  Paliep  ;  or, 

Cautiuua  Patisp  (at  aripiual  rats),  and  drass  Dividsnds  tie  Cash';  or, 

Cautimue  Paliap  (at  ariginsU  rats),  and  1st  IHaidsnds  inarsass  Paliep, 

A  Pald-ap  Policy  is  gnnmnteed  at  any  time  after  the  third  annual  preminm  is  paid,  in  accordancawUh 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mow  Tork. 
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ft  thrM  or  Are  dollan 

Ij  ANIJ  Y  for  k  r«uil  box,  by  exproM,  of  tb« 
Wni  1 V  ■  ^  candk*  in>«  world,  p«t  np  ix 

baadaoma  boxaa.  All  aUictlj  para.  SatUbla  for  prca- 
awta.  Try  Howoe.  Addraaa 

C  F.  GUNTHER.  Confectioner. 

79  Street,  ChUmgm, 


CRATEPUL-COMFORTINQ. 


FACE,  HAKD8,  FEET, 


Noae,  Aeoa,  8*1  k  Hearts,  gears,  Plttlna  sod 
»helr  trestmaut.  I»r.  Jukm  H.WssdfcarT. 
m  n.  IWi  Bl„  ALBsXT,  B.T.  Isfb'd  im.  Bend  10c.  for  book. 


Band  for  Ill*d  Oiroular. 


ROOKS  on  BUILDING,  PAINTING, 

I#  Daeoratlac,  ate.  Tor  nr  H  pace  lUaatrated  Cat»- 
lofM  aililraai,  eadosinir  stamp, 

WM.  T.  COMITOCX,  6  Aator  PUoa,  Maw  York. 


WSCftAP-ftOOEPICTCftn,  Ifte.  IM  TVanf  rar 
Pfehtrs*.  Itc.  40  Otm  Chromnt,  SOc.  Or  lAa 
t/or  tdc.  H.  ft.  Slsttow,  Montpeliar,  Vt. 


CM  Aim  oo«  xxw 


OPIUM 


M  orphiac  HaMt  saailr  eared. 
Hew  Malbod.  Da.  J.  C.  Bopv. 
vsa,  JeCersoB.WIsoaasla. 


TTTANTID— Ladies  aad  Misses  tp  crochet  and  make 
VV  fine  laces  at  home ;  pleasant  and  prodtabls  ; 
work  sent  oat  of  the  city. 

WESTERN  LACE  MFQ.  OO.,  SIS  BUta  St., 
Cuosao,  Iix. 


Ckarak  FaiwHara. 
Embraidary. 
Basse  rs. 


I.  &  B.  LAMB, 

SOCarminaSt.,  N,Y. 


Tha  following  is  a  list  of  sobjeets  of  these  beautifol  engnTings,  which  hare  been  selected 
with  great  care  from  celebrated  paintings : 

**  THE  SMILE.**  Representing  a  Tillage  school.  From  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village. 

**  THE  PilONFiF^  (companion  to  abore).  “Fall  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  roand> 
conrejed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned.” 

MARO  UERITE.  From  Bertrand’s  beantifal  painting. 

OPHELIA  (companion  to  abore).  From  Bertrand’s  painting. 

LOVE*8  CONFESSION,  From  Moreau’s  beautiful  painting. 

THE  WEDDINO  DAT (eoakfUkioa  to  abort).  From  Moreau’s  painting. 

THE  FIRST  CALL. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  OIRL.  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

THE  LESSON,  From  the  celebrated  German  painting. 

THE  TITIAN  FAMILY,  A  beautiful  group  of  six  portraits  of  this  celebrated  family, 
from  Kraus’  celebrated  painting. 

THE  NEAPOLITAN  GIRL,  From  a  celebrated  painting. 

The  aboTe  engraTings  (sise,  to  frame,  13  x  10  inahes),  on  fine  heavy  paper,  suitable  for 
Feamiho,  Albums  or  Pobtfolio,  in  neat  paper  box,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 
Sample  of  any  of  above  sent  on  receipt  of  15  cents,  and  if  balance  of  set  is  then  ordered,  it  will 
bs  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.85. 

Addrew  ART  RUBLISHIIVO  CO., 

23  Bond  Streetf  New  York, 


iHTAIiXD  JlBOlJHXira 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  .. 


FINE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

/ 

OF 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

For  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

TheM  engravioffa  are  beaatifallj  eng^red  on  steel,  and  most  of  tbem  have  appeared  In  the 
Bclictio  Magaxine  daring  past  years.  They  embrace  corrtti  portraiU  of  over 


250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  centary.  Onr  list  Indades  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISING  NEARLY 


350  Different  Snbjects, 

of  which  the  followt]ig,'selected  from  oar  list,  win  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  varietyj 


PORTRAITS. 

MJKO  WiZLTAM. 
rBMDBBICK  THE  BBBAT. 
riCTOB  BMABUXL. 

OBOBOM  BANCBOWT. 

WM.  a.  PBBMCOTT. 

BOBBBT  BBOWBIXa. 

CBABLOTTB  BBOXTM. 

AOHB  BVaKIN. 

THACKBBAT. 

DICBBJra. 

BA  WTBOBXM, 

TBXNTaON. 

ZOXG  FELLOW. 

BEBBEBT SPENCEB. 

AOBX  STVABT  BILL. 

OLADBTOXE,  ETC.,  BTC. 

They  are  printed  on  flne  paper,  lOxtt  inches,  an 
We  famish  neat  cloth  cases  or  pomollos,  holding  from 


HISTORIC  AND  IDEAL. 

XAPOLEON  IN  PBiaON. 

WB.  PENN>a  TBEATT. 

CONOBEaa  OF  VIENNA. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKEB  HILL. 

BATTLE  OF  QUEBEC. 

WALTEB  aCOTT  ANB  EBIENDB, 
IBVINO  AND  FBI  ENDS. 

BOZABT  AT  VIENNA. 
BHAKEaPEABE  AND  FABILT. 
TBIAL  OF  QUEEN  CATBABINE, 
BAPBABL. 

FLOBENTINB  POETB. 

BEATBICE  DE  CBNCI. 

BUBIAL  OF  THE  BIBD. 

FLO  WEB  OATBEBEBB. 

BLIND  MAN* a  BUFF,  ETC.,  ETC. 

sre  tent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  prioe. 
m  to  fifty  cngrarings. 


PRICES. 


Eagravisgs,  10  osnts  taoh,  or  $7.60  par  100. 


0  Eagravlngi,  -  -••--$060 

12  Eagravlagt,  -  •-  -••-100 


Portfolios,  .  •  .  -  - 

Portfolio  and  IS  Engravings,  • 

“  -  26  -  -  . 

“  "  60  “  -  - 


taoh,  |0  60 
■  •  1  60 
-  a  26 

•  -  4  00 


We  will  make  aelactiont  of  the  IngraTings  to  be  sent  whenever  reqoired,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 
hiasself.  a  -h 

Bend  pottage  stamp  for  Catalogne,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio,  scr^hbodk,  or  handsomely  boond 
volama  for  centre-table. 


Catalog%m  nntjrm  to  any  adirm.  or  eatalofri*  md  tampU  snpraoinp  sonf  on  rteApl  qf  U  etnU. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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I  PmAoruBo  wm  **  Tn  Mbw  DvAmmi.' 


I  Stddikd  BraLLOw-BooK  amo  Coft-Book* 


“THE  NEW  DEPARTURE” 

18  A  8Y8TEM  OF  LEARNING  BY.  DOING. 

No  need  of  a  Teacher.  School  broni^ht  home.  ' 

If  70a  want  to  learn  to  wkitb  wbll  and  corrbctlt,  nae‘*THB  Nbw  Depabtcbb."  ’ 
If  70a  want  to  learn  to  spell  cobrectlt  and  puhctuate  fropeblt,  use  "The  New 
Depabtuee.” 

If  7on  want  to  learn  the  art  of  English  Grammar,  nee  "Tee  New  Depabtcre” 

**  Th«  eamomieal,  direct,  natural  way  of  learning  to  epell  ie  to  write  words  until  we  can 
write  thorn  autoeaticallt.  We  get  the  thought  through  tne  form,  and  not  through  the  word. 
Pronouncing  words  is  not  learning  Uiem." — CoL.  F.W.Pareer,  Author  of  the'*  Quincy  Method." 


" — Col.  F.  W.  Parser,  Author  of  the  “  Quincy  Method." 


capacity  wiB  surmount  his  sueeessioe  difflcuUies  wUh  but  little  assistance." — Herbert  Spencer. 

"  TFiM  this  system  the  learner  acquires  in  a  short  time,  and  with  ease,  the  most  necessary 
parts  of  a  good  education." 

**  The  New  Departure  **  should  be  <n  every  Hotieehold,  c 

BVERT  MAN,  WOMAN,  and  CHILD  wants  and  needs  some  education. 

**  Thtt  New  Departure  ”  ^  ^  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $|.00. 

A.OEIET'S  WAIET'KD  IN  SVKR'S'  S'TA.’TX:. 

Address  £.  B.  FELTON  &  CO.^  25  Bond  Street^  New  York. 


THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  CO..  97  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


’’yscrrn' 


THE  FORUM. 

THE  NEW  MAGAZINE. 

This  publication  will  address  itself  to  the  mass  of  intelligent 
people. 

It  will  discuss  subjects  that  concern  all  classes  alike — 
in  morals,  in  education,  in  government,  in  religion. 

It  will  be  genuinely  independent,  both  of  partisan  bias  and 
counting-room  influence,  and  will  endeavor  to  be  impartial. 

It  will  be  constructive  in  its  aim,  presenting  opposing  views, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  strife,  but  in  order  to  assist  the  reader 
to  form  wise  conclusions. 

It  will  employ  the  best-known  essayists,  and  will  also  in- 
'  vite  to  its  pages  men  and  women  connected  with  important  business 
and  social  interests,  who  have  special  opportunities  for  information. 
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WHAT  THE  NEWSPAPERS  SAT  OF  IT. 

*'  Ito  p^>«n  m  of  mach  varioty,  and  their  treatment  hi  maaterlj  In  the  extreme.”— AitladitMi,  JfiNf  Eemm, 
CiMMt. 

**  It  la  attractive  In  Ita  apoearanoe  and  InTlting  In  Ita  oontenta,  and  haa  eridenUr  come  to  eta;.”— AraM, 

If.  r.  ouf. 

-  It  la  blight,  able  and  entertaining,  and  will  be  a  Mg  addition  to  onr  magazine  literatnre.”— 2>aU|r  XxamitMr, 
LoMaaktr,  Pa. 

“  It  la  a  lira,  energetic.  Independent  magazine,  that  oocnplea  Itaelf  with  the  practical  laanee  of  the  hoar.”— 
Mamioff  ProMlUr,  BoStaa. 

**  It  diaplaye  no  aign  of  groping  after  ancceaa,  bat  adjoata  Ita  aim  at  mice  with  the  certainty  of  a  yeteraa 
markaman.”— iSToma /owmol,  dT.  T.  atjf. 

”  Ita  artlclea  are  from  the  very  beat  eaaayiata  in  thla  coontry,  on  living  toplca,  abort,  direct,  clear  and  to  tho 
poiat:'-DaUt  rimtM,  N.  r.  r 

**  It  la  very  attmctlva  both  in  fbrm  and  contaata,  and  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  periodical  literatnre  of 
the  contineat."—  WMk,  Toroato,  Oaaada. 

”  It  atepa  fnll-fledged  into  the  modern  Held  of  the  periodical.  It  diacnaaea  topka  of  living  Intereat,  and  in  a 
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“INDUCING  PHYSICIANS  NOT  TO  | 
PRESCRIBE  ALCOHOLICS.’*  | 

Tlie  above  wm  tho  title  of  a  paper  read  before  the  ! 
National  Convention  of  the  women's  (Christian 
Totiiperance  (Tnlun  on  November  2d,  1886,  in  As-  1 
MM'latlon  Hall,  Philadelphia.  It  may  therefore ! 
please  the  members  of  that  splendid  orKanizatlon  ; 
to  know  of  the  great— the  wonderful— suecess  of  a  ' 
new  treatment  of  disease  wliich  entirety  8U|)erse<lea 
the  necessity  of  alcoholics.  For  sixteen  years  the  ' 
"Comttound  Oxygen  Treatment”  of  Drs.  Htarkcy  j 
A  I’alen  (wlio  liave  more  patients  on  their  records  | 
than  any  otlier  regular piiysicians  of  Philadelphia)  ' 
has  been  use<l  su<*(«ssrully  in  the  cure  of  varlotis 
forms  of  chronic  maladies,  and  in  no  case  has  the  . 
UM'  of  alooholita  Is-en  a  necessity. 

From  every  one  »»f  the  States  and  Territories  from  ■ 
wlilch  the  delegaUM  in  that  Convention  came  liave 
(M>ine  testimonials  from  patients  to  the  wonderful 
elft'Ctivenoss  of  this  new  remedy  in  curing  them. 
.\nd  all  were  cured  without  the  prescription  of  alco- 
holiisi!  Home  of  them  8|M>ak  of  the  removal  of  a 
deslrt^  for  stimulants,  and  in  a  few  cases  the  entire 
release  from  bondage  to  morphine  iius  been  one  ot 
t  he  results.  The  followlng-nuined  persons  are  among 
tlnste  who  report  cures: 

Mr.  John  Armstrong,  of  TiVons,  Nebraska,  aged  TO, 
cured  of  dropsy;  llov.  Charles  F.  Bird.  Wentworth, 
Nova  rtcotia,  cured  of  nervous  pntsiratlon.  after 
Iteing  disabled  from  preaching  four  years;  Kev.  (i. 
W.  P.  Brlnckloe,  Hulmcvllle,  l*a.,  cured  of  dy8|>ep- 
sla  and  debility  and  nervousness  of  several  years' 
standing;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cady,  of  Cady's  Cloinmcrcial  Col¬ 
lege,  New  York  city, cur<sl  of  catarrh;  Mrs.  Mary 
l^tor,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  cured  of  lung  disease  and 
neuralgic  |>ains  of  long  standing;  Mrs.  Margaretta 
lialr.  Nineteenth  and  Filbert  Htreets,  Philadelphia, 
cured  of  rheumatism,  after  it  had  bt^n  established  ' 
twenty  years;  Itev.  John  II.  Chandler  and  wife,  | 
missionaries  thirty-eight  years  In  Hiam,  cured  (after 
return)  of  malaria  and  nervous  derangements*  they 
are  now  living  in  C^imden,  N.  J.;  Mr.  Alonso  Clark,  I 
of  the  firm  of  DjvvIs,  Collainore  &  Co.,  of  New  York 
city,  cured  of  in  t-  mmation  of  lungs,  after  given  up  I 
by  Physicians  I  .  die;  llev.  Charles  W.  Cushing,  ' 
li.  U.,  editor  of  the  American  Reformer,  New  Y'ork, 
cured  of  nervous  prostration;  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
IKiughty,  of  Jamaica,  I.s>ng  Island,  cured  of  ner¬ 
vousness  and  sleeplessness  and  dyspepsia;  Mr. 
Oe<»rge  W.  JMwards.  flt  George’s  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  curtsl  of  Bright's  disease;  Mr.  F.  A.  Flelden, 
of  Haiem,  Mass.,  cured  of  nervous  prr>stration ; 
Judge  Flanders,  of  New  York  city,  cured  of  dys- 
l>epslaand  nervous  prostration;  Mr.  Martin  Han¬ 
cock,  Ijake  (,'lty.  Florida,  curc<I  of  dyspepsia  and 
catitrrh;  Hon.  William  I).  Kelley, of  Philadelphia, 
cured  of  here«lllary  cjitarrh;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liver¬ 
more,  the  celebmted  lecturer,  restored  to  “  nearly 
uninterrupted  perfect  health  and  vigor  atter  break¬ 
ing  down  from  overwork;”  her  address  is  .Melrose, 
Mass.;  Il(!V.  George  Needham,  evangelist,  and 
wife,  send  letters  giving  testimony  of  advantages 
resulting  from  Treatment  uso<l  by  their  friends  and 
acfiualntances;  Hon.  William  Penn  Nixon, of  Inter- 
Chicago.  Ill., cured  of  disease  of  lungs;  Frank 
HIddail,  of  Phliadelphia,  cured  of  nervous  and 
phvslcal  prostration;  W,  H.  Whlteley,  Phlladel- 
piila.  curcM  of  sciatica  and  nerve  prostration;  Dr. 
.lohii  Williamson,  Danville,  Va.,  reports  various 
diseases  cured  In  his  practice;  Mr.  Kaward  L.  Wil¬ 
son,  of  Philadelphia,  cured  of  neuralgia,  headache, 
and  general  prostration;  .Miss  WInfree,  of  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  cured  of  rheumatism ;  K<!V.  H.  H.  Platt, 
.Southampton,  Ix>ng  Island,  N.  Y.,  reports  many 
cures  In  his  list  of  acquaintances;  Itev.  I,.  H.  Morey, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  reports  himself  as  greatly  bene- 
flhsl  In  mental  as  well  as  bodily  vigor  by  its  use. 
We  have  print'd  statements  from  "each  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

Itev.  Edward  J.  Fisher,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  at  Bristol,  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  writes; 

•'  A  Trejitment  cured  me  entirely  of  a  severe  attack 
of  pneumonia,  and  I  used  only  two-thlisis.  The  re¬ 
mainder  cured  a  neighbor  of  pneumonia  in  its  lust 
stages" 

Itev.  Anthony  Atwood,  a  widely  known  super- 
annuate<l  Melhodist  clergyman,  of  the  Phliadelphia 
Conference,  at  tho  age  of  eighty-four,  writes:  “ 
swallow  of  the  Oxygenaqua  will  stop  the  Irritation. 
So  much  it  has  done  for  an  old  man.  A  young  man 
might  be  cured  |>ermanently.  I  recommend  Com- 
l>uund  Oxygen  to  all  who  suffer  from  throat  dis¬ 
eases.” 

Il<!V.  J.  H.  Chandler,  missionary  thirty-eight 
years  to  Siam,  representing  the  Baptist  Church  of 
\merloa,  now  returned,  and  living  at  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  writes;  “To  all  diseased,  worn-down,  dis¬ 
heartened  fellow-sufferers,  of  every  land  and  tongue, 

I  beg  to  say,  there  is  hope  for  you  in  this  remedy. 
Try  it ;  be  healed  and  live.” 


Rev,  A.  W.  Moore,  editor  of  the  Centenary,  Dar¬ 
lington,  H.  C.,  says :  “I  feel  more  life— more  vigor— 
than  I  have  had  for  years.  I  believe  Cnmi>uund 
Oxygen  a  blesses),  providential  discovery.” 

Kev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  I).  1).,  LL.  D.,  I’resldent  of  ; 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  writes:  “I  derived  so  ^ 
much  benellt  from  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat¬ 
ment,  last  year,  that  1  will  ask  you  to  send  me  the 
same  supply  fur  home  treatment,  with  the  Inhaler, 
for  which  I  inclose  the  price.  By  my  advice  others 
have  tried  it,  and  never  without  beneflt.'' 

Hev.  Garret  Head,  pastor  M.  K.  Church,  New 
Hope,  Bucks  County.  Pa.,  writes:  ‘‘Mrs.  IL  and 
myself  are  very  thankful  for  the  benefits  received, 
and  can  heartily  recommend  Compound  Oxygen 
for  hay  fever.” 

A  clergyman  of  Sackvllle,  New  Brunswick, 
writes:  “  1  am  exceedingly  thankful  that  I  be<*ame 
acquainted  with  your  great  remedy.  Under  the 
blessing  of  God  it  has  been  of  great  servicf*  in  every¬ 
way  to  iny  daughter.  Even  the  epileptiform  at¬ 
tacks  have,  within  tiie  past  ten  days,  disappeared.” 

A  gentleman  writes  from  Hamilton,  O. :  "He ven 
or  eight  years  ago  1  hud  an  invalid  wife,  now  dc*- 
ceased,  who  used  your  Oxygen  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death,  and  in  such  use  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  i 
learnt  its  value.  1  have  frequently  recommended 
it  to  others.” 

From  a  lady  of  Montreal,  Canada;  “I  would  like 
to  sjiy  that  my  daughter  is  wonderfully  better  for 
the  Compound  Oxygen.  •  •  •  Hhe  is  almost  as 
well  as  ever,  and  has  l>egun  practicing  and  drawing 
and  lier  usual  iK'cupations,  only  she  does  not  do  so 
much  as  she  used.  Hhe  is  very  happy  inde<*d  to 
feel  some  strength,  and  to  be  able  to  be  uf  work 
again  alter  live  months  of  illness.” 

From  a  patient  of  Chewelah,  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory  :  “  I  am  very  much  improved  in  every  rrejnet,  lint 
at  times  there  is  some  pain  in  my  left  breast  and 
under  my  left  collar  bone,  and  my  throat  feels  choked 
on  exertion.  In  other  ways  1  feel  better,  and  I  Im¬ 
pute  it  all  to  the  great  renovator.  Compound  Oxy¬ 
gen.*’ 

From  a  gentleman  at  Eufaula,  Indian  Territory: 

“  My  wife  is  pretty  near  well.  Hhe  has  never  missed 
one  day,  only  as  your  directions  say.  She  ha»  not 
had  n  bad  tpell  of  neuralgia  since  she  commenced  the 
use  of  Onnpound  Orygen." 

In  the  use  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  the  patient 
,  takes  Nature’s  simple  i>lan  and  follows  it.  Let  us 
I  see  what  that  plan  is : 

!  When  the  life-blood  has  made  the  circuit  of  the 
1  arteries  and  veins— before  re-entering  the  heart,  to 
I  lie  slarte<l  on  its  circuit  anew- it  spreads  over  the 
surface  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  a  surface  greater 
1  n  area  than  the  entire  exterior  covering  of  the  body. 

^  Here  the  air  Inhaled  by  the  lungs  meets  it,  changing 
I  Its  color  to  crimson,  and  imparting  to  it  new 
j  vitality.  Here  kindly  Mature  has  been  ever  a  Healer 
and  RejHiirer ;  here  modern  science  finds  the  proper 
place  to  hell)  Nature  in  the  most  effective  way. 

!  Taking  the  fact  that  the  usual  proportions  of  the 
j  mixture  of  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere  are  tho 
I  proportions  exactly  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
'  average  man  in  health,  and  seeing  that  an  extra 
;  effort  is  needed  for  the  sick  to  repair  the  wa.ste  of 
vital  force  in  the  bloo<i.  a  different  proportion  is 
made  in  a  mixture  of  the  atmospheric  elements— a 
lesser  quantity  of  Nitrogen  is  put  with  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  Oxygen.  When  this  “  Compound  Oxygen  ” 
is  used,  the  bl(x)d  enters  the  heart  with  Increased 
vitality.  That  organ  receives  a  portion  of  that 
vitality  from  the  blood  in  its  passage,  and  sends  it 
forth  with  more  force  and  less  wear  to  Itself;  the  j 
vital  currents  leave  on  their  circuit  new  deposits  of 
vital  force  in  every  cell  of  tissue  over  which  they 
pa.ss,  and  return  again  to  the  lungs  for  a  new  supply.  I 
’This  simple  story  is  the  rational  explanation  of  the  ; 
greatest  advance  that  medical  science  has  yet 
made.  { 

“  The  ComiKiund  Oxygen  Treatment.”  which  Drs.  , 
Starkey  &  Palen,  l.'')29  Arch  Street,  Phlle^elphla,  ' 
have  l>een  using  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  is  a  sci¬ 
entific  adjustment  of  the  elements  of  Oxvgenand  ' 
Nltrtigen  magnetized,  and  the  compound  Is  so  con-  : 
deused  and  made  |)ortabIe  that  it  is  carried  by  ex-  I 
press  to  ever.v  portion  of  the  country— Indeed,  it  is  1 
sent  all  over  the  world. 


“  Compound  Oxygen— its  Mode  of  Action  and  Re¬ 
sults,”  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pages,  published  by  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen,  which 
gives  to  all  inquirers  full  information  as  to  this  re¬ 
markable  curative  agent  and  a  large  record  of  sur¬ 
prising  cures  in  a  wide  range  of  chronic  cases— 
many  of  them  after  being  abandoned  to  die  by  other 
physicians.  It  will  be  mailed  tree  to  any  address  on 
application. 
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Lundborg’s  Perfume,  Alpine  Violet. 
Luudborg’s  Perfume,  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH  GOLOGNE. 


A  bozconlalnlngreui^levof  sIIth«&boTelT(.«rtlr)MprrMl4 

»>  7<nir  K«llr«»4  tlxprea*  C>flloa(wbloh  (iMmld  be  luunadJ 

»«r  rlrty  Onto— Mniin  Order,  Htomiia  or  CniTmcr. 

AddrcMi  lOCSO,  Ladd  *  corners*  BenU,  Mm*,  Imk. 


^^4  GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAKURnS 

SiBrFiillaGliocolate, 

Like  all  our  choooUU««,  la  pre. 

n  '  I  IVk  *«■•*«•»  care,  ami 

M  I  111  ^  cooalal#  of  a  auperior  quality  of 

11  I  alM  auRur,  flavored  wlih 

ll  I  I  ntt  F*'*'*  vanilla  bean.  Served  as  a 
|B  B  Hh  drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  confr.'- 

H  I  ■  111  Fionery,  K  la  a  delldoaa  artici  , 
I  II  f  I H  recommended  by 

Sold  by  Ofoeera  OTorywhare. 

W,  bAK£B  &  CO.,  Dorcliester,  lass. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS.  1878. 

^  BAKER'S 


«  Warranted  abtoluteltf  purr 
oeom,  from  which  tbeexoeaaof 
U  haa  been  removed.  It  baa  tArtr 
mea  (be  afrenpCb  of  Cocoa  mixed 
ilh  Btarrh,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
id  la  therefore  far  more  aoooooii- 
d,  co*Ung  Ut»  t^an  otu  e*nl  a 
ip.  It  la  delldoua,  noorlahlni;, 
rengtheulng,  eaaily  dlgcated,  and 
dmirably  adapted  for  invalid  a> 
rell  aa  for  peraona  in  health. 

Sold  by  tlroeera  ororywbore. 

f .  BARER  &  CO..  Dorcliester,  lass. 


Brbathrs  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  his  wife  hath  said, 

*'  1  will  a  flower  garden  make. 

Both  ibr  my  own  and  thy  dear  sake. 

And  sow  with  seeds  to  rome  up  quick. 

Which  you,  of  course,  wili  buy  of  Vtca  1" 

If  such  there  be,  1  pray  repent, 

And  have  an  order  quickly  sent. 

Tben  sweet  thy  rest,  I’m  sure,  will  be. 

And  thy  dear  wife  will  smile  on  thee. 

The  Guidb  it  a  srork  of  ito  pages.  Colored  Plates,  looo 
illustrations,  srith  descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and 
VegetaMea,  prices  of  Sens  and  plants,  and  how  to  gtow 
them.  It  tells  «u  what  you  want  for  the  gardetijand 
how  to  get  if.  Printed  in  Knglish  and  German.  Price 
only  lo  cents,  which  may  be  deducted  from  first  order. 

Bnr  ONT.Y  VICK’S  8KKl)e.AT  HEADQCABTER8. 
JAJOS  VICK,  BEEOSMAM,  RoebMter,  M.  T. 
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SOUD  BT  ALL  OBOCBBS. 

JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 

BCWARK  OF  IMITATIONS. 


NATURE'S  LIMIT  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

The  advance  of  bainau  civilization  baa  brought 
with  it  better  habitations,  better  clothing,  and  bet- 
.  ter  food.  Instead  of  only  the  flesh  of  animals,  the 
product  of  the  chase,  varied  by  the  use  of  nuts  and 
wild  fyuit,  in  limited  and  fltful  supplies,  the  com- 
; ;  merce  of  modern  times  places  on  many  tables  a 
- ;  variety  gathered  from  every  land.  A  list  of  the 
i,  I  articles  on  almost  any  table  In  Philadelphia,  at 
mealtime,  with  the  countries  from  which  they  have 
r  ;  been  gathered,  will  aptly  Illustrate  this.  Instead  of 
!  '■  the  skins  of  animals,  dressed  with  the  hair  or  fur 
I  '  on,  men  and  women  arc  costumed  in  such  a  variety 
I  of  fabrics  that  their  enumeration  would  make  a 
:  I  still  longer  list  than  the  articles  of  food  on  their 
tables.  And  a  comparison  by  any  family  in  Phlla- 
)  deipbla  of  the  house  In  which  they  live,  and  its 
:  ,  conveniences,  with  the  abode  of  ancestors  of  a  few 
I  centuries  back,  with  Its  luck  of  conveniences,  would 

!be  an  exceedingly  interesting  subject  for  thought. 

These  changes  in  methods  of  living  explain  how, 
t  In  recent  years, scientltlc  men  have  been  enabled  to 
I  announce  that  there  has  l>een  a  large  advance  in 
i  the  duration  of  human  life.  They  state  that  within 
]  the  present  century  the  average  has  Increased  from 
I  i  about  twenty-six  to  about  thirty-six  years.  In  the 

I':  columns  of  a  Philadelphia  daily  newspai>er  every 
'  week  there  is  a  list  of  persons  who  have  attained  to 
over  fourscore  years.  To  many  the  ambition  to  live 
long  Is  very  dear.  And  with  the  advantages  for 
personal  care  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  that 
I  ambition  may  nut  be  gratified.  With  means  at 
band,  also,  to  avoid  or  to  overcome  the  diseases 
f  which  have  done  so  much  to  undermine  and  to 
weaken  the  body,  the  reasons  fur  longer  life  are 
multiplied.  In  the  correspondence  of  several  men 
and  women  who  have  reached  a  good  old  age,  we 
:  have  found  statements  of  the  means  by  which  their 
I  !  lives  have  been  prolonged,  and  we  have  gathered 
some  extracts  from  a  few  of  these  letters  and  give 
I  them  herewith : 

“  I  cordially  indorse  your  Compound  Oxygen  for 
sciatica.  It  Is  now  nearly  a  year  since  I  stopped 
using  it,  and  have  not  had  a  pain  since.  It  has  al- 
i  most  made  a  new  man  of  me  at  nearly  threescore 
years  and  ten.”— /Vom  a  genttenuin  of  SoriccUk, 
Ohio. 

J  “The  case  seemed  hopeless,  from  her  advanced 
I  age  and  from  the  fact  that  she  bad  for  thirty  years 
I  been  atllicted  with  a  running  sore,  and  part  of  the 
1  time  wholly  unable  to  get  around.  Every  known 
remedy  had  been  exhausted  when  1  suggested  your 
Compound  Oxygen,  though  I  hardly  dared  hope  for 

I  any  permanent  relief.  Well,  It  has  actedj  like  a 
charm  and  ever  since  she  commenced  its  use  she 
;  has  grown  lietter,  and  is  now  up  and  doing  work.” 

— .fVom  aa  editor  in  Milan,  MUtouri. 
j  “  Although  my  mother  is  eighty -one  years  old,  she 

feels  as  well  as  she  did  when  forty  years  old ;  al¬ 
though  not  so  strung,  she  walks  around  the  house 
F  spryly  and  does  considerable  work.  Hhe  Is  living, 
she  says,  a  new  life.”— /Vom  a  lady  at  Horth  Water- 
I  ford,  Maiite. 

I  “You  will  doubtless  remember  my  getting  your 
(impound  Oxygen  for  my  mother,  who  is  very 

I  aged.  In  February  or  March  of  ptlti,  and  Its  happy 
effect  upon  her.  Her  restoration  to  health  has  aU 
tracted  considerable  attention  In  this  section.  I 
feel  deeply  grateflil  fur  this  result,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  recommend  your  remedy  by  voice  and 
pen.”—  W.  If.  Worthinffhm,  editor  “  yew  Houth,"  Cb- 
lumbut,  Mimimippi, 

“  I  am  feeling  very  well.  The  dropsy  left  me,  and 
my  legs  are  now  all  right.  The  swelling  has  all 
gone  down.  Your  Compound  Oxygen  saved  my 

ilife  and  cured  me.  I  will  be  elghty-two  years  old 
the  fifth  day  of  November  next.”— A«*ron  Sturget, 
j  Southport,  Connecticut. . 

“  I  have  steadily  improve<l.  I  have  renewed  my 
1  age  ten  years  or  more.”— A  lady  of  Lawrence,  Mau. 
J  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Kelley,  M.  C.  from  Philadelphia, 
! - 


gives  to  Compound  Oxygen  the  credit  of  prolonging  I 
his  life  until  he  has  become  the  “  Father  of  the  I 
House  of  Representatives.”  He  has.  In  a  letter  to  j 
Drs.  Htarkey  A  Palen,  maule  the  following  state-  i 
ment;  ^ 

“In  the  early  summer  of  1873,  a  hereditary  catarrh 
had  become  so  bad  that  my  breathing  was  a  mere 
panting  for  breath.  A  mere  breath,  a  sneeze,  or  a 
sigh  caused  such  a  severe  pain  at  the  base  of  the  left  i 
lung  that  I  felt  It  necessary  to  close  up  my  aflhirs.  | 

I  believe  I  should  not  have  lived  sixty  days  bad  I  i 
not  found  some  potent  curative.  I  was  prejudiced  i 
against  Compound  Oxygen,  but,  seeing  that  It  could  ' 
not  make  me  any  worse,  and  as  medical  treatment 
bad  utterly  failed  to  meet  my  case,  in  very  desper-  i  i 
ation  I  concluded  to  try  it.  After  a  thorough  ex-  i  i 
aminatlon.  Dr.  Htarkey,  to  whom  I  was  then  a  j 
stranger,  said :  *  Hlr,  I  have  no  medicine  for  your 
disease,  but.  If  you  will  give  me  time,  I  think  I  can  I 
cure  you.'  ' 

“  My  respon.se  was  a  natural  one :  *  You  are  frank  j 
in  saying  you  have  no  medicine  for  either  form  of  i 
my  dhsease,  and  yet  you  propose  to  cure  me.  By  | 
what  agency  will  you  work  this  miracle?’  ‘The  j 
Oxygen  (las,’  said  he.  ‘  Is  not  a  medicine,  it  has  | 
none  ofthe  characteristics  of  medicines  compounded  | 
of  drugs.  These  create  a  retiuirement  for  continual  I  i 
Increase  of  quantity  to  be  taken  ;  and,  if  long  per-  I  i 
sisted  in,  produce  some  form  of  disease.  But  Com-  j 
pound  Oxygen  produces  no  appetite  for  itself  It 
pusses,  by  inhalation.  Into  the  blood,  and  purifies 
and  invigorates  it.  The  system  Is  thus  enabled  to 
throw  off  effete  matter.  You  will  find  by  experl-  ‘ 
ence.  If  you  try  the  Treatment,  that  it  will  not  in¬ 
crease  the  rapidity  of  your  pulse,  though  the  beating  | 
will  be  stronger  under  Its  influence.’  j 

“  This  explanation  removed  my  objections,  and  I  I  - 
could  see  how  such  an  agent  could  operate  benefl-  I  ’ 
dally  In  cases  of  a  widely  different  character.  At  ■ 
the  end  of  three  weeks’  Treatment  I  was  able  to  re¬ 
port  an  improved  appetite,  and  the  ability  to  sleep 
several  consecutive  hours,  with  a  measurable  relief 
of  the  pain  In  the  lung. 

“  I  am  now  more  than  twelve  years  older  than  I 
was  when  I  first  tested  Compound  Oxygen.  I  have 
had  no  perceptible  effhslon  of  blood  for  more  than 
eight  years.  I,  breathe  as  deeply  as  I  did  at  any 
period  of  my  young  manhood,  and  my  natural  car-  | 
riage  is  so  erect  as  to  elicit  frequent  comment. 

“  I  have  the  highest  confidence  not  only  in  the 
Treatment  itself,  but  in  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen  as  |  ' 
gentlemen  of  skill  and  integrity.” 


In  1870,  a  gentleman  living  in  Philadelphia,  suffer¬ 
ing  from  disease  of  the  heart,  was  treated  with  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen,  and  entirely  restored  to  a  good  con¬ 
dition  of  health.  With  this  relief  from  heart  trouble 
came  relief  also  from  corpulency,  his  weight  de¬ 
creasing  from  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds 
to  about  one  hundred  and  sixty.  (His  case  appears  i  ' 
on  page  seventy-eight  of  “  Compound  Oxygen :  Its  i 
Mode  of  Action  and  Results,”  a  brochure  published  | 
by  Doctors  Starkey  A  Palen,  1529  Arch  .Street,  Phi  la-  ' 
deipbla,  which  they  send  ITeely  to  all  applicants.)  -  i 
.K.  few  years  after  being  treat^  for  and  cured  of 
heart  disease,  be  also  tried  Compound  Oxygen  for 
relief  to  his  eyesight.  Although,  at  the  time  of  be¬ 
ginning,  he  supposed  himself  to  be  suffering  from 
cataract,  and  expected  to  undergo  an  operation  by 
an  oculist,  for  which  he  had  arranged,  he  was  In  a 
short  time  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  ' 
comfort  quite  fine  print  without  glasses.  When  : 
asked  whether  he  experlen<-ed  the  sensations  of 
which  a  few  speak,  during  the  Inhalatious,  he  said,  ; 

“  Oh !  yes,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  hadn’ t  a  poor  relation 
In  the  world.”  This  gentleman  Is  Mr.  L.  O.  Howell,  1  j 
still  living.  In  good  health,  enjoying  a  serene  old  - 
age  (In  his  eighty-fourth  year),  at  No.  851  North  . 
Thirteenth  Street,  Philadelphia.  Friendship  for  the  = 
physicians  and  gratitude  for  health  and  life  pro-  i  t 
longed  lead  him  now  to  allow  the  use  of  his  name 
us  a  reference. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABI8, 1878. 
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Like  all  our  chocoUte*,  to  pre. 
pored  Tvtth  the  greatest  care,  and 
coDsUts  of  a  Riperlor  quality  of 
cocoa  and  sugar,  flavored  with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  as  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  as  coofec- 
llonery,  K  is  a  delicious  article, 
and  is  highly  reounimeoded  by 
tourists. 

KoM  by  tiroeert  avorywhora. 


¥.  BASER  &  DO.,  Doniester,  lais. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  FAKI8,  1878. 

^  BAKER'S 


GRATEFUL- COMFORTING 


PASSING  THE  GOOD  WORD  ALONG. 

The  gratitude  of  patlenu  Is  a  constant  source  of 
encouragement  to  physicians.  Letters  full  of  ex¬ 
pressions  like  the  lollowlng,  received  by  Drs. 
Htarkey  &  Palen,  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  show  the  bright  and  noble  side  of  human  na¬ 
ture: 

"  I  write  to  express  my  gratltlcatlon  that  I  am 
able  again  to  write  myscll'very  well’  (thanks  to 
the  CoiniKjund  Oxygen  Treatment),  and  to  ask  ad¬ 
vice  for  others  In  the  house  who  are  under  the  same 
treatment.— Anna  L.  Joynek,  Hlchmond,  Ark.” 

“  I  have  recommended  the  Oxygen  to  a  great  many 
people,  and  about  a  dozen  have  ordered  It,  either 
directly  or  through  me,  and  In  every  case  but  one 
the  parties  have  been  benefited  and  speak  highly  of 
its  good  effects,  which  Is  very  gratllying  to  me.— 
Jas.  J.  Htkklk,  Dundas,  Ontario,  Can.” 

From  Bloomington,  111.,  a  patient  writes: 

“  I  have  sent  you  not  less  than  a  dozen  patients 
from  this  city,  and  my  sister  has,  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  sent  several  more.  We  have  recom¬ 
mended  your  Oxygen  because  we  have  been  bene¬ 
fited  and  wished  others  to  profit  by  it  also,  and 
because  we  fully  believe  in  it." 

Mrs.  Emma  B.  Hollln  writes  from  Lyndon  Cen¬ 
tre,  VL : 

“Will  you  please  send  me  your  Treatise  on 
Compound  Oxygen  ?  Have  been  much  benefited  by 
the  use  of  Oxygen  in  years  past  and  wish  some  of 
my  friends  to  try  the  same.” 

Mrs.  A.  A.  McGlnley,  of  Fort  Collins,  Col.,  says: 

“Compound  Oxygen  did  so  much  for  me  that  1 
can  cheerfully  recwntneml  it  to  all  run-doicn  comtitu- 
tion*. 

Mrs.  Q.  W.  Spaulding  writes  from  Ferndale,  Cal. : 

“I  got  a  Home  Treatment  about  a  year  ago,  and 
It  did  me  so  much  good  I  must  let  others  know  about 
It.  I  was  spitting  blood  after  a  bad  S^ll  of  pneti- 
monuf,and  itcurrame;  and  I  have  used  it  on  others 
with  good  effects.” 

Mr* .  S.  C.  Judsf)n,  an  artist,  living  In  New  York 
city,  at  The  Hanover,  West  Eighty-third  Street, 
writes: 

“  The  Compound  Oxygen  has  done  me  good,  and 
you  may  publish  my  statement.  I  luive  always 
relied  on  it  fur  comiuering  my  ailments  and  have 
never  employed  a  physician.  For  a  year  or  two 
have  been  well  enough  not  to  re<]ulre  anything; 
now,  however,  have  a  liard  cold  and  catarrhal  ten¬ 
dency  and  a-ant  a  new  Treatment  badly.  My 
father.  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  of  Madison,  Wls.,  Is,  as  you 
know,  constantly  distributing  your  literature  and 
talking  up  the  merits  of  your  Compound  Oxygen.” 

S.  W.  Tucker,  Esti.,  writes  ftum  Ponchatoula,  Ia. 

“Although  you  have  not  heard  from  me  since  I 
wrote  to  you  from  Ktstciusko.  Miss.,  in  IKKi,  I  have 
been  the  recipient  of  letters  from  sufferers,  asking 
if  I  hud  really  i>een  benefited  by  Coni|>ound  Oxjgen, 
as  Indicated  In  my  testimonials.  My  repliet  have 
been  jtronwt  and  emphatic  in  favor  ynur  iy>mjx>und 
Oxygen.  Two  days  ago  I  recommended  It  to  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  New  Orleans,  and  he  wrote  me  at  once  for 
yonr  book,  and  has  since  df-cided  to  get  the  Treat¬ 
ment  for  his  wife.  My  health  so  much  improved 
that  I  discontinued  the  use  of  It  for  a  long  time, but 
the  heat  and  hot  weather  have  caused  me  to  return 
to  my  Inhalation,  and  with  the  bett  retulU,  too,  I 
am  happy  to  say." 

Rev.  Etlward  J.  Fisher,  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church,  Bristol,  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  writes: 

“A  Treatment  cured  me  entirely  of  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  pneumonia,  and  I  use<l  only  two-thirds. 
The  remainder  cured  a  neighbor  of  jineunionia  in 
Its  last  stages.  I  regard  Cuaipoisiiti  Oxygen  as  the 

freatest  Invention  or  discovery  in  medicine  and 
herapeutics  in  the  past  hundml  years.” 

Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.  H.,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
Mlddlebury  College,  Vermont,  writes: 

“  I  derived  so  much  benefit  from  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  last  year,  that  I  will  ask  you  to 
send  me  the  same  supply  for  home  treatment  with 
the  Inhaler,  for  which  I  Inclose  the  price.  By  my 
advloeothers  have  tried  It,  and  never  without  bene¬ 
fit." 

The  following  report  is  fl-om  a  gentleman  well 
known  In  Wisconsin  as  a  dealer  in  lumber  on  a 
large  scale : 

“  Drs.  Btarket  a  Palbr  :  Gentlemen  :—\l  Is  with 
the  desire  that  a  relation  of  my  experience  of  the 
wonderfully  good  result  of  using  ('x>mpound  Oxygen 
may  Induce  somebody  to  use  It  who  needs  It  that  I 
write  this  unsolicited  testimonial. 

“  Six  years  ago  I  had  a  very  severe  series  of  hem¬ 
orrhages  of  the  lungs,  resulting  from  a  serious  at¬ 
tack  of  pneumonia  a  year  and  a  half  previous.  I 


bled  BO  profusely  that  my  life  was  despalre<l  of  by 
my  physician  and  friends.  Between  a  Tuesday 
evening  and  the  following  Friday  morning  I  had 
eleven  times  of  bleeding;  in  some  of  them  I  satu¬ 
rated  six  or  seven  towels  with  blood.  I  became  so 
weak  that  1  could  not  turn  my  head  upon  my  pil¬ 
low;  had  1  had  other  than  a  skillful  physician,  so 
that  the  hemorrhages  were  got  under  control  at  this 
point,  1  must  have  died  then,  as  I  was  too  weak 
to  dispose  of  the  blood  which  had  come  In  mouth¬ 
fuls  before.  I  gradually  recovered ;  but  my  left 
lung  was  very  weak,  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  pain 
In  It  continually,  and  for  three  years  I  was  an  in¬ 
valid,  in  constant  fear  of  some  kind  of  an  attack 
that  would  carry  me  off.  I  did  not  then  know  any¬ 
thing  of  Compound  Oxygen;  it  was  brought  to  my 
notice  after  I  had  suffered  about  two  years,  and  I 
began  Its  use.  The  results  were  apparent  at  once;  I 
began  to  feel  better;  I  continued  the  treatment  un¬ 
til  I  had  used  four  supplies  of  the  Home  Treatment, 
continually  growing  Itetter.  I  weighed  before  my 
illness  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  tlve  pounds 
In  good  health;  I  now  weigh  one  hundreel  and  fifty- 
nine  pounds,  and  am  entirely  well.  My  lungs  are 
not  so  susceptible  to  attacks  from  colds  us  they 
used  to  be,  and  I  rally  *iulckly.  My  chest  is  full  and 
round,  and  everybody  says,  ‘  How  well  you  are 
looking.'  If  I  had  known  uboutCompound  Oxygen 
sooner,  and  used  it,  I  might  have  saved  about  a 
year’s  time  and  much  discomfort.  1  keep  a  supply 
nowon  hand,  and  find  it  a  great  relief  in  case  of 
taking  cold.  I  talk  Compound  Oxygen,  and  have 
been  able  to  convince  not  a  few  of  Its  merits. 

Gratefully  yours, 

“C.  8.  Wkbb. 

“  OsUKOSH,  Wis.,  December  19th,  1886." 

COMPLETE  RESTORATION  TO 
HEALTH. 

A  sufferer  with  dyspepsia  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  knows  what  sickness  and  pain  means  in  all 
their  variationH.  He  can  therefore  appreciate  a 
remedy  which  has  brought  “  complete  restoration 
to  health,”  especially  after  having  vainly  sought  re¬ 
lief  in  “all  the  usual  rentedies.”  We,  therefore, 
have  a  right  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  who 
sends  to  us  the  following  letter : 

“To  Drs.  Stakkky  A  Palen,  Philadelphia,  Pa-  ( 
Gent/ctnen The  remarkable  success  of  your  tom* 
pound  Oxygen  in  my  mother's  case,  induced  me  to 
adopt  It  in  my  own.  For  more  than  fifteen  years  I 
have  been  troubled,  more  or  less,  with  dyepeptia. 
and  for  over  six  years  I  have  suffered  intensely  and 
('ontinuously  from  Indigestion  and  constipation  and 
hemorrhoids.  I  had  a  severe  headache  almost  every 
week,  and  was  compelled  to  use  morphine  for  relief 
ns  well  us  purgatives  for  the  former.  1  had  tried  all 
the  usual  remedies,  but  with  only  temporary  relief, 
and  my  condition  steadily  grew  worse.  In  July 
last  1  was  iirostrated  for  ten  days  by  an  attack  of 
hemorrhoids  of  unusual  severity.  After  partial  re¬ 
covery  I  resorted  to  your  treatment  of  Compound 
Oxygen,  which  more  than  met  my  expectations.  1 
have  no  headache,  no  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  of  any 
kind.  In  a  word,  my  restoration  to  health  I  regard  as 
comiUete. 

“  W.  H.  Worthington, 

“  Editor  yew  South, 

“  f)ctober  .^Oth,  1885.”  “  Columbus,  Miss. 

Dk.s.  Rtarkey  a  Palen  have  the  liberty  to  refer 
(In  proof  of  their  standing  as  Physicians)  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  named  well-known  persons  who  have  tried 
their  Treatment: 

Hon.  Wiluam  D.  Krllei^  Member  qf  Congress,  PhUa. 

Rev.  Victor  L.  Conrad,  mitor  Lutheran  Observer,  PhUa. 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Cvshing,  Lorl^ort,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  William  Penn  Nixon,  Editor  Inter-Oeean,  Chicago. 
JCDUE  Joseph  R.  Flanders.  Temple  Court,  Kew  Port. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cator,  Widow  or  the  late  Dr.  Harvey 
Cator,  Camden,  A’ .  J. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Doughty,  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  If.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Melrose,  Massachusetts. 

Judge  R.  8.  Voorhees,  AVw  York  City. 

Mr.  George  W.  Edwards,  Propriaor  St.  George's  Hotet, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Frank  8iddall,  A  tsdl-tnoum  Merchant,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  William  H.  VI Hn%i.i[,SOk  Manufacturer,  Darby,  PhUa. 

And  many  others  from  every  part  of  the  United 
States. 

“  Cytmpormd  Oxygen— its  Mode  of  Action  and  Re¬ 
sults,"  Is  the  titleof  a  volumeof  nearly  two  hundred 
pages,  published  by  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen.  which 
gives  to  all  Inquirers  full  Information  as  to  this  re¬ 
markable  curative  agent  and  a  large  record  of  sur¬ 
prising  cures  in  a  wide  range  of  chronic  cases— many 
of  them  after  being  abandoned  to  die  by  other  phy¬ 
sicians.  It  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  address  on  ap- 
1  plication. 
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FORTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 


NEW-YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

Office:  Nos.  346  &  348  Broadway,  New  York. 


cr^isrTJ^i^Y 


1880- 


Aaoaat  of  Kat  ('Mh  AaaoU,  Jaaaarjr  1,  ISHa . 

KEVEM'E  ACCOI  NT. 

Prpmlunit  . $13^17.428.08 

Leas  drfcrreil  prenilunis.  Januar;  i.  IK .  71B.S3S  00  — 113,722,108.03 

Interest  and  rents  dncludlnit  realized  ftains  on  Securities  and  Keal  Kstate  told).  S,MO.S77.47 

Less  interest  accrued  January  1. 18K .  401.507.70—  8,SB#.0«.71 —  $1^^.17171 

t7S.M7, 171.11 

IMSBI  KSEMENT  ACt’OlNT. 

Losses  by  death,  IncludlnK  reversionary  additions  to  same . ta.9W.I0l).64 

Endowments,  matured  and  discounted.  Including  reversionary  additions  to  tame .  741.704  47 

Annuities,  dividends,  and  purchased  policies .  .  S.M).li0!>.C4 

Total  paid  policy-holders . $7,6R1.8T3  75 

Taxes  and  re-lusurances .  330,142.32 

Coinmisalons,  brokerages,  agency  expenses  and  phyalclans'  fees .  2,024,000  SO* 

Office  and  law  expenses,  salaiies.  advertUIng.  printing,  etc .  488.448.62  —  $10,444,351.11 

$63.0l2~aiH.«« 

as!«$:t?*. 

Cash  in  hank,  on  hand,  and  In  tranait  (since  received) .  $2.lie..M2  60 

United  States  bonds,  and  other  bonds  and  slocks  murket  value,  K.W1KSI.88) .  Xt.640.22U  58 

Keal  Estate .  8.tl&5.58::.8S 

Boudsand  mortgages,  flrst  lien  on  real  estate  (buildings  thereon  Insured  for  $16,S0R,(Xlb,  and 

the  policies  assigned  to  toe  Company  as  additional  collateral  security  I  ....  .  18.1S8..1un.OO 

Temporary  Loans  (market  value  of  seeurlifei  held  as  col  aU-ial.  $.'ilM  4iai00 .  4&l.3U).au 

■Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  reterve  held  by  the  -  ompany  on  these  policies  aniuunu  to  over 

r2(MO.O(W4W) .  418.084.15 

•Ouarterly  and  semiannual  premiums  ot  existing  policies,  due  sulweqiiciit  to  January  1.  WflS.  .  878.161  .B 


•(^rterly  and  semiannual  premiums  ot  existing  policies,  due  sulweqiiciit  to  January  1,  WflS.  .  878. 

•rremluuis  on  existing  policies  In  course  of  transmission  and  collection.  (The  Keservc  on 

tliese  policies,  Inclnded  In  llshllltles.  It  estimated  at  $K.OOOl .  $75,i 


. . .  875.0(«50 

Agents'  hslsncet  . .  58,142.73 

Accrued  Interests  on  Investments,  January  1. 18S6 .  415.284.18  —  $68AI2,8I4  fll| 

■arket  vslae  of  sacnriliM  over  rosi  on  I  ompany’s  b^hs  .  S,S$l,7uS.31 

•.V  detailed  schedule  of  thrs<>  Items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual  report  Bled  with  the 
lusurance  IKpartmeot  of  the  state  of  Xew  York. 

Cash  .4Km‘ts  January  1,  . 

APPKOI'KI.VTED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

.Vdjutted  losses,  doe  subsequent  to  January  1, 1W6 .  6  144.424.00 

Keported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  etc .  248.428.12 

Matared  endowments,  due  and  unpaid  (claims  not  pre^nted) .  41.854.(*: 

Annuities  due  snd  unpaid  (nncalled  for) .  H),56S.21 

Keserved  for  re-lnsnrance  on  existing  policies  :  participating  Insuranes  at  4  percent.  Csrllsle  net 

premium  :  non  participating  at  5  par  cent.  Carlisle  net  preniluni  .. .  .  58.20)^75  (1) 

Keserved  for  contingent  llsnilllles  to  Tnntlnejlividend  Fund.  January  1, 1K45.  over 

and  aimve  a  4  per  cent,  reserve  on  exlatlng  policies  of  that  class . $2.6:3.7116.70 

Addition  to  ttie  Fund  during  1885 .  . .  a52.6iCI3l 

DEDUCT—  $:i.M6.48UOI 

thnumed  to  Tontine  policy-holders  during  the  year  on  matured  Tontines..  . .  462,737  M 

Balance  of  Tontine  Fund,  Jannair  1. 18H8 . .T  3,128.712.77 

Keserved  for  premiums  paid  In  advance . .  'JS.WMiB 

to».7»».M48.|t, 

Divisible  Karplas  (CoMpaay'i  Ktaadardi  .  t7.0«4,47$.L 

Marplas  by  the  Xew  York  State  Staadard,  at  m  per  rent .  tl$,Sii.0«.‘l.t4| 

From  the  undivided  snrplns  of  $7,084,473.13  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  dividend  to  part 
Ipating  p'>ltcies  In  proportion  to  their  rontrihutlon  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement  of  next  annual  piCiuium 

i  Jan.  1,  1 885  :— f'o’a  Kfaiidard,  81,371,014;  State  Standard,  $9,806,7711 

SI'KPLl'S:  4  Jan.  1,  1886:— Cu'a  Standard,  7,061,473;  Stale  Standard,  13>3‘45,033 

<  ISCHK.ASE C'o’s  Standard,  '^,693,459:  State  Standard,  $3,338,28ti 


Death4:lalmt  paid 

1881,  $2,01SJlfir 

1882,  l,in5J82 

1883,  2JB3.(«2. 

1884,  2,257,175. 
DCS  2.tlW>.liW. 


Inrome  from  Interest. 

1881.  $2.4.-e.(«>4 

1882,  2.788JI1H. 
im.  2.712.883 
18K4.  2.»71.(B1 
1885,  33W.0tU 


Insurance  In  force. 
Jan.  I.  1882.  $151.780  821 

••  1883,  171.4I5.0B7 

••  l.'Wi.  1118,748.114.7 

••  1885.  229,SR2.5»;. 

••  IK.  239.674,5(1). 


Cash  .Xsaets. 

Jan  1.  Ifwa,  447J3S. 

1883,  5a8UU..W{ 
“  1984.  55..542 

“  1885,  SDje 

“  1888.  88.881  31 


Dnrlnc  the  year  18,566  pollelea  hawe  been  iaaned,  Inaurlna  $68,531,453. 


WM  H.  APPLETON. 
WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH, 
KLIA8  8  HIOOIN8. 


AR'-HIBALD  H  WELCH, 


THl'STKRS: 

HENRY  BOWERS.  EDWARD  MARTIN,  P..  SUYDAM  GRANT 

LOOMIS  L.  WHITE,  HENRY  TUUK,  OEORGE  H  POTT' 

ROBERT  B  COLLINS.  M.F.X.  STUDWKLL,  WILLI  AM  L.  STRON 


RICHARD  MU8EK. 


WILLIAM  H.  BEERS. 


OEORGE  H  POTT- 
WILLIAML.  STRON 


THEODORE  M  BANTA,  Caaliiar. 

D.  0’DEL.L.,  Superintendent  of  Agenciea. 

K.  HUNTINGTON,  M.O.,  Medical  Dlractor. 


\ViLLIA.lI  H.  BEKR.S  Pre^^idfiit. 

HENRI  TUCK,  Vl«  e-Pm,ldent. 

.iKriilB.4LH  H.  WELCH,  2nd  VIcp-PrMldenl. 
RUFUS  W.  WEEKS,  Actoary. 


I  WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW? 

I  A  for«i^  Tisitor  to  the  United  Stat«s.on  hie  return  home, 
wu  teiiinf  the  pecuiijulUet  of  the  people  of  different 
{  Americen  citiee.  In  one  of  them,  he  eeld,  thej  had  for  a 
Shibboieth,  “  What  do  you  knowf’  Without  regard  to  any 
other  of  the  clrcumstanoea  In  which  an  appiicant  for  ad- 
miaion  to  their  tociety  might  be  piaoed,  he  had  to  ehow 
intelligent  experience  in  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  or  he 
wae  excluded.  We  hare  often  thought  that  waa  a  very  ex- 
I  cellent  teat  of  character,  and  it  U  a  teat  that  more  people 
I  than  thoae  Uring  in  the  particular  city  referred  to  make 
I  continually,  whether  oonacioualy  or  no.  It  is  the  ordeal 
I  erery  witneaa  in  every  court  of  Justice  everywhere  has  to 
undergo.  It  ia  right  that  the  test  should  be  applied,  and  it 
I  is  right  that  every  applicant  for  attention  in  human  society 
should  endure  the  ordeal.  The  test  ia  of  value  under  varied 
conditions.  In  the  sickroom  the  question  is  ssked  of  those 
who  once  were  ill,  but  who  are  now  enjoying  health,  about 
means  of  restoration,  “  What  do  yon  know  V’  The  kindly 
I  hearts  of  a  number  of  correspondents  who,  through  grati¬ 
tude,  have  come  forward  to  tell  the  story  of  the  means  by 
which  they  are  now  well,  lead  to  the  publication  of  the  fol- 
1  lowing  responses: 

The  first  letter  we  print  below  will  be  recognised  ss  from 
I  the  honored  candidate  of  the  Prohibitionists  at  the  recent 
I  election  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kew  York.  In  the 
.  widening  circles  of  the  great  temperance  movement  he  is 
known  as  a  clear-headed,  upright  man,  whose  experience 
,  had  proven  him  capable  of  creditably  discharging  the  duties 
:  of  Governor  had  he  been  choeen.  What  he  has  to  say  in 
attestation  to  the  merits  of  a  remedy  which  has  accomplished 
.  much  in  his  own  household  will,  therefore,  attract  general 
I  attention: 

*  Dm.  Sr askkt  A  Palxx  : 

“GBirri.MiK)r: — Permit  me  to  express  to  you  my  hearty 
:  recognition  of  the  good  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
'  has  aone  in  my  own  household.  One  of  our  family  has  been 
several  years  afflicted  with  a  combination  of  lung,  head  and 
I  nerve  dlfflculUss,  very  severe,  and  resisting  every  form  of 
;  medical  application.  He  bad  tried  physicians  literallv  by  the 
score;  changes  of  climate,  south  and  west,  and  had  grown 
hopelew  nearly  altogether.  You  know  bow  complex  was  bis 
case,  and  bow  apparently  beyond  help,  for  be  visited  you  in 
person  when  Just  able  to  be  out  of  bed.  You  did  not  think 
Dim  curable.  Nor  can  I  say  that  he  was  cured,  but  he  was 
sm^ngly  helped.  He  tried  the  Compound  Gxygen  with 
'  little  faith,  and  his  cough  grew  leas,  his  strength  greater. 

{  HU  nervous  condition  Improved  steadily,  but  whenever  the 
;  Oxygen  was  intermitted  for  a  time  he  lost  ^und  again. 

I  Last  spring  he  had  become  so  well  and  strong  tnat  the  treat- 
I  ment  did  not  seem  necessary,  and  he  gave  it  up.  He  bad 
I  reigned  bU  former  weight,  bis  cough  was  rarely  ever  heard 
I  by  night  or  day.  He  w wed  about  with  vigor,  and  attended 
activriy  to  business.  HU  wonderful  improvement  surprised 
hliMlf  and  all  who  knew  him. 

I  ThU  fall,  when  the  autumnal  changes  be^^,  be  should 
I  have  resun^  it  as  a  safeguard,  but  dia  not.  He  took  a  new 
I  cold,  and  was  careless  of  oonaeiquences.  As  a  result,  he  has 
I  lost  much  of  the  ground  so  gratefully  recovered,  but  I 
!  believe  the  Compound  Oxygen  can  and  will  again  do  its 
I  beneficent  work.  My  lUth  in  it  U  great.  Yours, 

I  “A.  A.  HOPKINS. 

'  “  Bochkstbx,  N.  Y.,  December  2, 1889." 


Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  D.  D„  LL.  D.,  President  of  Middle- 
bury  College,  Vermont,  writes: 

"  I  derived  so  much  benefit  ftom  your  Compound  Oxygen 
'i  Treatment  last  year  that  I  will  ask  you  to  send  me  the  same 
'  su^y  for  home  treatment  with  tne  Inhaler,  for  which  I 
inciM  the  price.  By  my  advice  others  have  tried  it,  and 
i  never  without  benefit." 


Ret.  a.  a.  JoHnow,  A.  M.,  formerly  financial  a«nt.  and 
;  now  President  of  Wesleyan  College,  Kurt  Worth,  Texas, 
wrote  us  under  date  of  Feoruary  21, 1889: 

Deb.8taeket  AlfD  Palbk'. — From  1878  to  June,  1883, 1 
I  waa  troubled  more  or  leas  with  catarrh.  During  those  years 
I  I  tried  several  remedies,  but  from  them  1  received  no  per- 
I  manent  reUefi  In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1888 1  mw  a 
;  great  deal  worse,  and  suSMed  greatly  with  sore  uiroat, 

I  noarseneaa,  and  catarrhal  fever.  At  times  I  could  not  speak 
publicly,  because  of  hoarseness  and  coughing.  Alarmed  at 
my  condition,  I  sought  a  remedy,  and  waa  Ted  to  try  the 
Compound  Oxygen  cure.  It  worked  like  magic.  Within 
two  weeks  my  boarseneas  and  sore  throat  were  mne,  and 
my  general  health  began  to  improve  at  onoe.  At  the  end  of 

-  ~ 


three  months,  when  I  had  finished  the  first  treatment,  the 
catarrh  was  gone.  I  have  not  been  specially  troubled  with 
catarrh  since.  I  regard  the  Compound  Oxygen  treatment 
as  a  wwxderful  ditooeert  of  science,  and  a  blessing  to  sul&ring 
humanity. 

A.  A.  JOHNSON. 

On  November  2, 1889,  Mr.  Johnson  wrote :  "  You  are  at 
liberty  to  use  anything  I  have  written  you  in  favor  of  Com¬ 
pound  Oxygen.  I  regard  it  as  a  great  remedy." 


Ret.  Joseph  H.  Fespebmax,  of  Capel  Grove,  N.  C.,  waa  ! 
a  great  sufferer  from  lung  disease  until  he  took  a  course  of  j 
treatment  of  Compound  Oxynn.  He  writes;  I  believe  the  ^ 
cavity  in  my  left  lung  is  heal^  Until  two  weeks  ago  have  I 
not  coughed  a  dosen  times  in  a  year."  | 


Ret.  J.  T.  Hutchbsok,  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  sends  the  following  from  Sm  Antonio,  Texas : 

"During  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1884,  my  wife 
and  myself  touk  the  ojfhe  trealmetU  of  Compound  Oxygen, 
under  Drs.  Starkey  and  Palen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  were  i 
greatly  benefited  by  it.  Our  troubles  were  malaria,  dyspep¬ 
sia,  biliousness,  headache,  and  in  my  own  case,  nervous 
exhaustion.  My  wife,  who  was  a  fnreat  sufferer  from  dys¬ 
pepsia,  has  never  been  troubled  witn  It  since." 


From  Rev.  G,  W.  Graham,  Clarendon,  Texas,  Nov.  7, 1889 : 
"  I  very  gladly  give  my  consent  for  ray  name  to  be  used. 
/have  been  Uiken  onto/  the  jenrt  qf  death  by  yemr  Oampovnd 
Oxygen,  and  wish  my  former  and  present  condition  could  be 
known  to  every  afflicted  one  in  all  of  this  great  land." 


Ret.  L  S.  Col^  a  clergyman  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  : 
Church  at  Manitowaning,  Algoma,  Ontario,  Canada,  bears  ! 
this  testimony:  "  I  deem  it  a  nigh  privil^e  to  assist  in  any  ' 
way  in  making  known  so  wonderiul  a  oiscovery  as  your 
Compound  Oxynn.  1  have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  my  i 
own  family;  and  know  of  good  results  in  the  families  of  ao-  i 
quaiutances.”  | 

Ret.  SinxET  Wiebcr,  rector  of  aj^sh  at  Suspension  ; 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  writes  from  Albion,  N.  Y.,  October  1, 1889:  ! 

"  Elarly  in  Februa^  (I  think)  I  sent  you  astatement  of  my  I 
case,  and  ordered  a  Home  Treatment.  On  its  arrival  I  b^an 
its  use  faithfully ;  persevered  in  it  till  about  the  middle  of  I 
May.  I  did  not  follow  the  directions  to  the  letter,  as  it  was  ' 
not  entirely  convenient  for  me  to  do  so.  I  go  to  my  parish 
at  Suspension  Bridge  Friday  afternoons,  and  return  the  fol- 
lowing  Tuesday  morning;  this  is  my  rule,  varied  from 
Blightly  from  time  to  time.  When  1  am  in  Albion  I  use  the 
Treatment,  but  at  tbe  Bridge,  not;  that  accounts  fnr  one 
Treatment  lasting  so  long.  And  now  for  the  effect:  Well,  I 
must  confess,  and  I  do  it  gladly,  yow  Vtmptnmd  Oxygen  u,I 
think,  the  SKwf  wonderfnt  remedy,  at  teaxt  for  ail  diteatet  qf  the 
throat  and  lunge,  including  oxaena,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  or  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  in  ezittenee.  I  stopped  using  it  in  May,  simply  be¬ 
cause  I  was  BO  much  better,  although  the  spring  was  a  very 
trying  one,  and  my  Lenten  work  taxed  to  the  utmost  my 
eneripes.  I  have  been  working  this  summer  on  the  accu¬ 
mulated  strength  of  the  last  winter  laid  up  in  my  system  by 
tbe  Compound  Oxygen,  but  now  I  need  it  again.  I  have 
taken  a  heavy  cold,  and  it  has  settled  in  my  vocal  organs,  so 
that  I  can  bimly  speak  aloud ;  but  1  am  sure  that  the  Oxy¬ 
gen  Treatment  will  bring  me  around  all  right  in  a  tew  days. 
Of  course,  I  will  keep  it  up  now  right  along  through  the 
coming  winter.  I  will  take  a  frill  Treatment,  including 
another  Inhal  ing-Jar,  so  that  1  can  have  one  Jar  at  the  Bridge 
and  the  other  down  here." 

December  8,  Mr.  Wilbur  adds  tbe  following : 

"  Am  Just  home  from  my  parish  at  Suspension  Bridge,  and  : 
find  your  letter  awaiting  me.  Certainly  you  are  atlibertv  i 
to  add  my  hearty  testimony  to  the  great  vmue  of  Compound  | 
Oxygen,  as  pre^red  by  you.  It  has  been  of  inoUculable  | 
benefit  to  me,  and  I  snail  never  be  without  it  I  always 
speak  a  good  word  for  Compound  Oxygen  whenever  I  have 
an  opportunity, 

“wishing  you  all  success,  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

“SIDNEY  WII3UR.’’ 


Curiosity  as  to  Compound  Oxygen  may  be  fully  gratified  I 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  write  a  postal  card  ' 
or  letter  of  request  to  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  at  1929  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia.  They  publiMi  a  brochure  of  nearly  i 
two  hundred  pages,  entitled  Oompownd  Oxygen — lU  Mode  of 
AcUm  ami  BenilU,  also  monographs  on  asthma,  catarrh,  con-  | 
sumption, dyspepsia,  hay  fbver,  neuralgia,  rbeumatisiu,  etc. ;  j 
also,  once  a  quarter,  they  issue  Heatth  oad  Life,  a  record  of 
cures  of  patients  made  by  the  patients  themselves.  This 
publication  has  been  issued  every  quarter  fbr  over  six  years, 
and  is  a  complete  answer  to  all  questions  as  to  the  virtues  of  < 
Compound  Oxygen.  All  this  literature,  or  any  part  of  it,  i 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  freely  to  any  address  on  application. 


n.  n.  iAiviivitn'5 

(OopTriclit,  UM.) 


UNTAiN 


eonUlaed  In  •  MronK  and  neaUrflnldied  paiteboard  box. 
dinded  into  40  Mcuonn  (see  iTliiatintion),tn  which  the 
objects  are  alBzed.  A  dearriptire  mannal  Is  sent  with 
each  Cabinet,  irlTlnv  the  history, jwoprrt in  and  ntes  of 
thedlSereot  minerals  and  gems.  Ton  get  greater  retoraa 
for  roar  money  In  knowledge,  science  and  fact,  by 
pnrehasing  one  of  these  Cabinets  oTRoekv  Monntaln 
Miaerain,  than  you  can  ordinarily  obuin  for  tea  Mmst 
(As  cost/  We  mre  this  bargain  beesnss  we  lire  In 
the  bean  of  the  "  Bocklra,**  collect  onr  own  Specimens, 
and  sell  enurroonsqnantltles.  MHO  A  ■■  C  (stamps 
or  money  order)  u  once.  Upon  re-  U  la  s  celpt  of 
this  amount,  we  will  send  you  this  fl'IT  hand- 
BomeO>iiectlaa,poati»ld.SeiusaiiM  W  8  day  or- 
4ar  Is  reoelred. 

H.  B.  TAHUHEVr,  Box  By  Benwery  Col. 


GOLD  medal,  PA&IS,  1878s 

BAKER’S 


Like  all  onr  ehooolatea.  Is  pie. 
pared  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
oonsisU  of  a  anperlor  quality  of 
cocoa  and  sugar,  flavored  with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  as  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  as  ooafec. 
Uonery,  It  is  a  delicious  article, 
and  Is  hig^y  recommended  by 
louiiats.  _ 

Sold  by  Qroecn  siisjahsit. 

&  GO.,  Oorcliester,  laiL 

GOLD  mmAT,,  FASI8,  1878. 

BAKER’S 


Warranted  •hsoistlely  ywre 
Oaeoo,  from  which  theezoeasof 
Oil  has  been  removed.  It  baa  (Ares 
Umet  ike  etrengtk  of  Cocoa  mizsd 
with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
and  la  therefore  far  more  economi¬ 
cal,  coeUng  less  lAaa  one  cent  a 
cap.  It  la  delidoos,  Donriabing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested,  and 
admirably  adapted  tor  Invalids  as 
srell  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  hy  SroearVavarywhere, 

&  CO.,  Dorcbester,  las. 


LUNDBORG’S 

PERFUMES. 

Lnsdborp’fl  Perfame,  Edenu. 

Lsndborf’fl  Perfame,  MarAdtal  Kiel  Boon, 
LvBdbor|r*ii  Perfume,  Alpine  violet. 
liUBdbor^’s  Perfume,  Uly  of  the  Valley, 

lUNDBORU'S 
RHENISH  COLOGNE. 

A  bos  eontalning  laaiples  at  all  the  above  flve 
Order,  SUmps  or  Oerrmter. _ 

Address  I  UM  *  Osmi,  MgarrihyH,,  as*  Istfe. 


EARLINC 

088E88E8 

ECULIAR 

URIFYINC 

ROPERTIE8. 

RE88  AND 

UBLIC 

RONOUNCE 

EARLINE 

ERFECT. 

RUDENT 

EOPLE 

URCHA8E 

YLE’S 

EARLINE. 


SOU)  BT  ALLOBOOBBS. 

JAMES  PYLE,  New  Yoik 

•BWARK  or  IMITATIONS. 


GRATEFUL’-COMFORTINC. 

COCOA 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 

I  On  the  end  of  »  bosineu  house  on  Market  street,  Philft- 
:  delphia,  adjoining  the  new  United  Statea  Poet  Office,  there 
I  is  an  exceedingly  suggestiTe  pictore,  in  two  panels,  giring 
the  old  and  the  new  way  of  delirering  the  United  States 
mails. 

I  The  one  indicates  a  eery  little  to  do,  with  leiaare  In  which 
I  to  do  it.  The  other,  much  to  do,  for  which  haste  is  required. 
To  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  growth  of  the  postal  senrice, 

!  this  picture  starts  a  xery  interesting  train  of  thonghts.  One 
of  these  brings  back  the  old  stage-coach  and  the  horseback 
j  rider,  and  the  fact  that  between  these  two  the  work  of  dis- 
I  tributing  the  mails  of  the  country  was  divided.  Over  against 
I  these  come  to  mind  the  facilities  of  the  present  day,  with  the 
^  high  rate  of  postage  reduced  to  figures  hardly  more  than 
I  nominal  by  comparison.  Communication  between  friends 
I  and  others  who  have  common  interests  now,  as  compared 
with  the  olden  time.  Is  almost  as  nearly  free  as  the  water  we 
drink.  From  the  external  mechanical  changes  the  mind 
turns  to  the  contents  of  the  letters  both  of  the  old  time  and 
the  new. 

One  of  the  most  engrossing  topics  in  which  people  erery- 
where  have  a  common  Interest  is  the  matter  of  personal 
i  health.  Hardly  a  letter  passes  between  Mends  without 
.  some  record  of  the  health  of  the  writer,  and  it  is  considered 
{  still  a  proper  ending  of  a  letter,  to  use  the  old  formula, "In 
I  hopes  this  may  find  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  tame 
I  bleaBing.” 

j  Kindred  to  this  large  class  of  writers  who  speak  of  health 
.  asatters  in  letters  to  friends,  and  probably  largely  included 
I  in  it  are  the  ones  in  broken  health,  who,  seeing  in  the  public 
press  the  statements  of  cures  by  the  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment,  which  has  been  so  widely  advertised,  at  once 
write  to  the  references  for  fuller  particulars.  The  patients 
who  have  been  cured  are  so  nnmeroua,  and  they  have  so 
f^ly  spoken  of  their  restored  health,  that  the  divided  task 
has  been  to  many  a  light  one.  But  one  lady  in  Maine  writes 
us  that  she  has  answered  letters  from  nearly  every  Htate, 
and  from  some  sections  very  many. 

Hon.  William  D.  Kelley,  member  of  Congress,  answers  a 
,  very  large  number,  and  Hon,  William  Penn  Nixon,  Editor 
of  IV  OUespo  Inter-Oeean,  receives  stacks  ofletters  inquiring 
as  to  the  genuinenem  of  his  testimonials,  and  as  to  the  per¬ 
manence  of  results.  These  he  answers  through  the  mail,  as 
it  was  through  a  letter  received  by  mail  from  a  relative  in 
Boston  that  he  learned  first  of  the  value  of  the  treatment. 
Once  in  a  while  one  of  our  references  finds  it  necessary  to 
ask  relief  from  part  of  the  task,  as  in  the  second  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letters  from  Topeka,  Kansas.  We  take  great  pleasure 
in  printing  these,  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  inquirers  write 
direct  to  us  for  fuller  evidence,  which  we  can  furnish  in 
great  abundance.  These  letters  were  written 
voim  TKans  spaar,  axd  oiyk  hucb  tbabs*  xzpbxikkck. 
Their  writer  is  Hon.  H.  P.  Vrooman,  a  lawyer  of  large  prac¬ 
tice  before  the  courts  in  which  he  served  one  term  as  Judge. 

"Topbka,  Kan.,  June  27, 1882. 

"Dia.  STAXxrr  ft  Paixn: 

"OBmJtMKN:— In  the  interest  of  suffering  humanity,  I 
send  you  for  publication  an  account  of  the  tUwtoH  mirtiemous 
ears  which  your  Compound  Oxygen  performed  in  the  rase 
of  my  wlfo.  Her  condition  was  a  very  peculiar  one.  iSbe 
hiMl  a  complication  of  diseases,  dvspepsta,  torpid  liver,  or 
liver  complaint,  as  her  physicians  nave  always  called  it,  and 
general  nervous  prostration. 

**  If  you  will  refer  to  my  deeeription  of  her  case,  when  I 
made  the  first  order  for  your  Tresitment,  in  December,  1877. 
you  will  see  that  she  was  suiforing  from  severe  attacks  of 
colic  and  vomiting.  These  attacks  first  came  once  in  two  or 
three  months,  when  she  would  vomit  herself  almost  to 
death's  door,  and  until  she  would  raise  a  large  amount  of 
green  bile.  When  her  stomach  was  rdleved  from  this,  she 
would  become  better  at  once.  But  .as  soon,  as  a  certain 
amount  of  bile  would  a^n  sccumnlaUk  there  would  be 
another  attack  of  colic  and  vomiting.  Each  time  the  attacks 
came  at  shorter  intervals,  and  were  more  severe,  until  she 
became  so  weak  and  exhauted  that  ws  ore  sure  sV  could  not 
Aoss  Used  mauu  d*yi  longer,  had  not  uour  Orggen  JYeaiment 


\  nie  continued  to  gain  steadily,  and  for  the  past  fonr  years 
has  had  no  severe  attacks.  If  she  is  threatened  with  one, 
she  takes  an  inhalation  or  two,  and  so  escapes  any  severe 
paroxysms. 

"We  have  used  in  all  nearly  five  Home  Treatments  in  | 
four  years.  One  of  our  bOTs,  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  an 
attack  of  Inflammation  of  the  bowels,  which  left  him  in  a 
very  bad  condition.  The  Treatment  did  him  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  much  good  as  it  did  Mrs.  Vrooman. 

“I  think  it  nut  right  that  we  should  make  known  to 
others  what  Compouim  Oxygen  has  done  for  us,  and  there¬ 
fore  send  you  this  statement  for  publication. 

“Very  respectfully,  “H.  P.  VROOMAN.” 


“H.  P.  VROOMAN.” 


SBOOND  LKTTU.  I 

19S  Kansas  Avenue,  Rooms  5  and  6, 

Topeka,  Kansas,  February  24, 1886. 
“Dks  Btakkkt  ft  Palkn, 

“  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Genixeii EX Since  I  sent  you  my  testimonial,  which  you 
published  in  June  1882, 1  have  received  acoreaof  letters  from  j 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  asking  almost  all  kinds  of 
questions  about  the  Oxygen,  etc. ;  but  the  main  thing  most  ! 
of  them  wished  to  know  was,  whether  I  do  really  exist,  or 
whether  I  am  a  mere  myth,  and  you  only  humbu(^ng  the 
people  with  fictitious  names  for  the  purpose  of  delving 
them.  . 

“And  now  I  wish  to  say  to  the  public  further  (if  you  will 
publish  it),  to  save  my  answering  so  many  letters,  that  my 
wife  has  not  been  ocmpelled  to  take  any  more  treatment  for 
nearly  five  years,  since  which  time  her  health  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  improving,  and  she  weighs  more  than  she  ever  has 
before,  and  has  borne  a  fine,  heuthy  boy,  now  almost  four  i 
years  old,  who,  of  course,  is  smart,  be  being  the  seventh  son.  | 

“  I  impart  this  information  to  show  the  public  that  the  , 
Compound  Oxygen  ismot  merely  a  temporary  relief  but  that  i 
it  will  permanently  cure  and  give  new  life  and  vitality  to  the  \ 
whole  system  J  and  if  any  are  still  solicitous  to  know  whether  ! 
I  am  or  not,  I  will  say,  in  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster,  : 
“I  still  live,”  and  may  be  found  with  my  law  sign  still  out  ' 
at  No.  155  Kansas  avenue,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

“  Hoping  what  I  have  said  may  remove  some  doubts  con¬ 
cerning  the  permanency  of  the  cures  performed  by  Com- 

Cnd  Oxygen,  and  that  afflicted  ones  may  not  delay  too  ! 
l  in  testing  its  efficacy,  1  am,  for  humanity,  etc. 

“H.  P.  VROOMAN.” 

i 

Rev.  Isaac  Leonard,  of  Sperry,  Iowa,  wrote  ua  the  follow-  : 
ing  letter,  January  5, 1886 : 

“  I  have  bean  able  to  labor  in  my  old  field  beyond  all  my  I 
expectations.  Some  Sabbaths  have  four  services,  and  some 
weeks  preaching  every  evening.  My  old  friends  express 
their  surprise  that  1  appear  so  young  and  vigorous.  For  this 
I  am  largely  indebtra  to  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat-  I 
menL  My  nephew,  James  L.  Leonard,  of  Iona,  N.  J.,  srrites  i 
me  that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  more  the  past  season  ! 
than  for  four  years  past,  all  owing  to  Coaapound  Oxygen. 

**  Mv  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  8.  Lranard,  has  gone  to  Lake  i 
Wurth,  Fla.,  at  the  urgency  of  her  physician.  She  writes 
me  that  she  discontinued  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
on  arriving  there,  but  that  she  became  so  nervous  that  she  ' 
could  not  sleep,  and  became  so  miserable  that  she  hardly  : 
knew  what  she  was  doing.  She  then  resumed  the  Treat¬ 
ment,  and  in  one  week  was  quite  eomfortable  again.  1  see 
many  that  need  the  CompouM  Oxygen,  and  am  not  slow  in 
recommending  it.  I  have  increased  twenty  pounds  in  weight  j 
since  commencing  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  whiw  I 
is  very  near  my  normal  condition.”  | 

On  February  27th  we  wrote  for  permission  to  publish  this  : 
letter,  to  which  Mr.  L.  replied  as  follows: 

“  Speket,  Iowa,  March  5, 1886. 

“  Drs.  Stabket  ft  Palen. 

“  Yours  of  Februarv  27  is  received,  and  reply  that  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  my  letter  of  January  5  as  you  desire,  with 
the  hope  that  others  may  derive  the  same  benefits  that  my  ^ 
friends  and  I  have  received  from  the  use  of  the  Compound  j 
Oxygen  Treatment.  Sincerely  yours,  i 

“ISAAC  LEONARD. 

“  P.  8.— Two  of  my  friends  have  applied  to  me  for  your  ' 
address;  one  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  one  in  Burlington,  ' 


address jone  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  one  in  Burlington, 
Iowa.  'They  want  to  see  your  Treatise.  Please  reqwnd.” 


hate  Hoed  many  dago  longer,  hotd  not  pour  Ozggen  T^oatment 
come  Jut!  at  it  aid  ini  tmea  her,  for  tne  colic  and  vomiting 
bad  become  almost  perpetual,  and  her  otrength  and  li/e  were 
Bse^  ethamtied. 

“  Its  eeuid  tee  a  Aange  fa  her  eonditionhom  the  frot  inhala- 
Msa,  for  she  never  had  so  severe  an  etteck  of  colic  afterward, 
and  had  bmhw  atiengtb  to  endure  the  pain  and  retching. 


The  above  exceedingly  interesting  letter,  giving  reports 
of  three  cases  one  thousand  miles  apart,  is  another  evidence 
of  the  widespread  interest  in  this  method  of  treatment  for 
disease,  and  in  the  vivid  light  it  throws  on  the  freedom  of 
communication  between  different  parts  of  the  country,  it 
gives  emphasis  to  the  thought  of  how  great  an  institution 
is  our  United  States  mail. 

Compound  Oxygen,  its  mode  of  action  and  resnlts,  a  trea¬ 
tise  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  giving  full  and  interest¬ 
ing  information  is  mailed  free  to  every  applicant  by  Drs. 
Starkey  ft  Palen,  1530  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bi'Sr-r-n?' 


GOLD  MEDAL,  FA&ia,  1878. 


BAKER’S 


vanillaGlocolate, 


ftLike  all  oar  rboeoiat««,  la  pre. 

with  the  gn-ateat  care,  and 
conaiaU  of  a  auperior  quality  of 
eocoa  and  aui;ar,  flavored  with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  aa  a 
drink,  or  eaten  dry  aa  confec- 
tkmery,  H  la  a  delicioua  articio, 
and  la  highly  reoominended  by 

Sold  by  Orocen  averywhan. 

W.  BAM  &  00.,  Dtcliester,  lass. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PAB18, 1878. 

^  BAKER’S 


THB  BEST 


Warranted  obaofwtely  pure 
~  Cocoa,  from  which  theexceaaof 
oil  haa  been  removed.  It  haa  (Area 
Iwm  nwvL  of  Cocoa  mixed 

U  II  wHh  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sngar, 

H  II  H  III  and  la  therefore  far  more  ecooomi- 
H  1 1  I  oal,  eoMng  U*i  than,  one  cent  a 
In  'i  I  I  In  ^  dellekma,  nouriahing, 

||H  i  I  1 1 1|  otrengthening,  eaaily  digeated,  and 
1 1  n  '■  adapted  for  invalid  aa 

(S  well  aa  for  peraona  In  health. 

Bgld  by  Sreeawverywhara. 

f .  BAM  &  00.,  Dorclester,  lass. 


WASHING  COMPOUND 

EVEB  PUT  BEFOBE  THE  FUBUC 
BAS  WON  inamsAL  favok. 


Every  lady,  whether  housekeeping  or  boarding, 
should  become  atxiualiited  with  its  utility  and 
convenience  for  au.  clbanino  pcrpobcs. 

It  will  be  found  as  handy  to  have  In  the  boudoir, 
for  KEMOviMO  STAINS  trom  small  articles,  for  bath- 
iNo  or  cLKANiNo  JBWzutT,  etc.,  as  In  the  laundry 
or  kitchen. 

NO  GOOD  LAtTNPRESS  WIIX  CAKE  TO  Bl  WITHOUT 
IT  AFTBK  A  PAIB  TUAU 

Bold  by  all  flrstrclass  grocers,  hut  see  that  sfu- 
Biora  ARTICLES  are  not  forced  upon  you. 


JAMES  PYLE,  New  York. 


A  CHANCE  OF  AIR.  Oneof  the  ill*  for  which  »  change  of  air  lian  usually  Wn 

found  the  moet  effeotlire  okethod  of  relief.  Is  hay-fever. 

At  the  approach  of  spring,  toilers  In  cities  and  In  the  eonn-  Within  the  past  year  report*  of  cures,  ora  large  measure  of 
try  who  chafe  at  their  confinement  to  one  round  of  duties  relief  by  this  treatment  hare  been  mwie  from  patient*  in 
or  employments,  begin  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  MaiDe,Mas<iarhusett8,New  York, N'ew  Jersey, Pennsylvania,  ' 
may  havea  vacation— long  or  short,  as  the  case  may  be — to  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Mis- 
M>ek  in  change  of  air  and  scene  a  real  ami  an  invigoration  '  souri,  and  Kansas.  These  will  be  of  interest  to  any  one  who 
ior  new  duties.  In  some  cases,  a  single  dsy  in  tbdYleldsor  has  ever  sniTen-d  from  hay-fever,  and  sKv  to  others  whose  | 
forreta,  or  at  the  seashore  or  in  the  mountains,  answera  the  ills  may  be  relieved  by  similar  treatment.  We  give,  here- 
{Mirposc,  just  as  in  an  cxtnnucly  tired  person  a  moment’s  with,  a  few  of  them: 

sleep  breaks  the  strain  of  nervous  tension,  and  'allows  the  From  a  patient  of  Pittston,  Me.,  i^eptember  24,  IWVt : 
vital  powers  to  resume  thoir  sway.  Such  brief  relief  is  only  “  RInce  writing  last  I  have  liad  no  hay-fever ;  the  tfew  ay  m]>- 
permanently  eflhetive  where  only  very  little  is  needed.  More  toms  I  have  had  have  posscil  away.  The  Oxygen  treatment  : 
nearly  worn-out  workers  crave  and  need  longer  periods  of  I  consider  a  wonderful  discovery,  I  hope  you  will  reap  a 
rest  and  recreation.  rich  reward  for  the  aanie.” 

Change  of  air  and  scene  1*  dealrable  for  all,  for  many  rea-  From  a  patient  at  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  September  il8, 1S8S : 
sons,  as  it  tone.s  up  the  bodily  powers,  and  gives  a  buoyancy  **  I  have  bran,  for  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  I  believe,  free 
to  the  spirit  that  transforms  toil  flmm  a  drudgery  to  a  pleas-  from  hay-fever." 

lire.  It  oiesrs  away  the  mists  and  clouds  feom  the  mind  and  From  Rev.  T.  J.  Taylor,  Warrenton,  N.  C.,  October  tl,  : 
allows  life  to  be  seen  In  its  true  light  and  brigbtiiaaa.  188S:*‘8ome  time  in  August  I  ordered  a  treatraeotof  Oxygen 

The  natural  instincts  of  portions  of  animated  nature  lead  for  my  aunt.  She  has  sulTered  with  bay-fever  regularly  every 
to  tegular  annus]  migrations.  In  the  birds,  the  freest  and  year,  for  fi (teen  years.  When  I  ordered  the  Coiiipound  Oxy- 
hapidest  of  creatures,  the  desire  for  change  is  ftilly  grati-  gen, her  annual  attack  of  hay-fever  hmlaln-adycoiumeiiccd, 
fleil.  After  the  frosts  and  snows  of  the  winter  in  our  north-  and,  as  you  did  not  promise  relief  alter  the  commencetuent 
land  sr*  gone  they  come  to  us,  and  in  the  ftitl  vigor  of  their  of  the  attack,  we  were  not  very  hopeful.  But,  to  our  aston- 
powers  they  build  their  nests  and  rear  their  yoang,aDd  ishment  and  joy,  the  Oxygen  relieve<l  her  at  once,  and  only 
si«nd  the  summer  in  training  their  fledgelings.  Atthefiist  on  one  evening aftershecommenctslthetreatment, and  then 
signal  of  the  approach  of  cold,  young  and  old  alike  enter  only  for  a  few  hoars,  did  she  have  any  considerable  trouble 
upon  their  migrations  to  the  Sooth,  where  they  remain  until  with  her  hay-fever.  Thmigh  she  really  had  hay-fever,  it  | 
(he  opening  of  another  season  shall  prepare  the  way  for  i  was  so  slight  afU:r  she  commenced  using  the  Oxygen  that  | 

their  return.  In  their  cheery  songs  they  tell  the  story  of  {  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it.  I  do  not  know  what  Com-  ^ 

the  peifect  manner  of  life.  j  pound  Oxygen  will  do  for  hay-fever  in  general,  but  this  case 

Men  and  women  who  listen  to  tho  songs  of  the  birds  might  ^  of  fifteen  years’  standing  was  mastere<l  by  it.  You  are  at 
make  of  the  fairies  a  more  foolish  wish  than  that  they  too  '  liberty  to  use  this  in  any  way  you  may  see  proper,  for  the 

might  have  wings  like  a  bird,  that  they  might  fly  sway  and  '  good  of  hay-fever  victims.  I  believe  it  will  cure  hay-fever, 

be  at  rest.  But  one  wish  of  that  kind  has  l>een  on  record  !  Ii  did  in  this  case,  at  any  rate. 

three  thouaaml  years,  and  not  yet  gratified.  Andthepowcrl  From  a  gentleman  of  Elmira,  N.T.:  “My  wife  commence*] 

W  men  to  fly,  or  to  have  tho  advantage  ot*.:.ua]ly  free  aaove-  '  taking  your  remedy  last  spring  for  hay  fever.  Bhehashad 
ment,  ran  hardly  be  expected  until  the  transformation  of  I  It  from  infancy  every  ysar  until  this.  It  is  now  post  tk*  time 
the  fntiire  comca,  which  has  In  it  an  analogy  to  that  by  which  I  for  her  to  have  it.  Please  send  ns  another  home  treatment." 
the  moth  is  changed  into  a  butterfly.  A  lady  of  Marengo,  Ill.,  wrote  .Tanusry  7, 1886:  “Although  i 

But  that  is  too  long  to  wait  tor  the  vital  forre  needed  in  ..  T  am  not  well,  yet  have  received  great  benefit,  having  en- 
the  work  of  the  world,  and  nee«le*l,  too,  in  the  place  where  |  tireiy  escaped  the  kofr/srer  tho  last  season,  and  my  rksumo- 
the  worker  has  to  stay  for  weeks  and  months  and  years,  ,  litm  U  much  helped." 

plodding  in  the  task  fnun  which  there  is  no  vacation  allowed  j  A  gentleman  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  wrote  December  29,  18SS: 
even  tor  a  <l»y;  from  all  such  there  is  a  call  for  some  agency  I  “The  Compound  Oxygen  has  given  me  good  satlalhction, 
l>y  which  tb*  benefits  of  the  vacation  enjoyed  by  others  !  and  while  my  fiesr  mnd  rfiyesMee  orfont  have  improved  so 
may  be  brought  to  them.  And  a  still  more  urgent  call  comes  ;  miKh  by  its  use  as  not  to  require  regular  treatment,  I  desire 
from  the  sick,  who,  even  if  they  were  free  from  employment  to  keep  a  supply  at  hand  to  provide  for  an  emergency.  Its 
of  every  kind,  could  not  enjoy  any  rdief  which  they  would  effect  upon  ray  wife  hoa  been  equally  as  gratUying,  as  her 
have  to  go  feom  home  to  obtain.  trouble,  hay  fevtr  or  asthma,  baa  left  her  entirely." 

To  all  tbeae  the  thought  comes,  is  there  not  some  way  to  To  be  reasonably  sure  of  success,  treatment  sbotiM  be 
supply  this  need  f  The  query  is  not,  “If  the  mountain  can-  commenced  long  enough  betore  the  expected  invaaion  of  the 
not  or  will  not  como  to  Mahomet,  may  not  Mahomet  go  to  disease  to  have  taken  one  full  supply  of  Compound  Oxygen, 
the  mountain  7"  for  they  cannot  go.  The  meeting  most  be  or  two  months.  By  thia  means  the  system  can  be  strength¬ 
en  their  own  ground.  Tlie  relief  sought  must  be  brought  to  ened,  so  that  the  lining  membranes  of  the  air  passages  will  ; 
them.  This  needed  relief  has  been  sought  fur  by  men  of  no  longer  be  susceptible  to  the  disease.  I 

•  every  clime  and  of  every  age,  and  a  great  many  varieties  of  The  above  reports  sufficiently  indicate  the  potency  of  the  | 
means  havebeen  used  to  secure  it.  About  one  hundred  years  Compound  Oxygen  in  the  relief  of  bay  fever,  but  that  is 
ago*,  .ery  interesting  discuvery  was  made,  that  for  a  while  only  one  nf  the  tonus  of  disease  which  yield  to  it.  If  you 
seemed  to  have  solved  the  prolilem  of  bringiugto  the  patient  ore  suffering  from  consumption,  catarrh,  or  asthma,  yun  : 
or  tired  worker  the  change  of  air  so  anxiously  desired.  But  do  not  need  to  leave  home  and  Itk  comforts  for  Colorado 
to  those  who  undertook  to  turn  the  discovery  to  practical  or  Horida.  Send  for  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment, 
account  there  came  only  fsllure.  The  discovery  was  one  It  will  do  as  much  for  yon  as  any  change  of  climate.  In  | 
clearly  analysing  the  elementa  of  the  air,  and  showing  their  a  recent  letter  feom  lion.  William  D.  Kelley,  Introducing  ! 
priiportiona.  One  of  the  elements — Oxygen — was  proven  to  a  friend,  a  resident  of  our  city,  whom  ho  had  persuaded  to  j 
be  life-giving  In  its  nature,  and  the  other  elements  dilutants,  give  Compound  Oxygen  atriaj,he  says:  “His  physicians  j 
At  last,  about  a  score  of  year*  ago  an  experienced  physician  advised  him  to  go  to  a  liettcr  climate ;  but  his  means  will 
)'<'thonght  himself  of  experiments  looking  to  the  eeparation  not  permit  this,  and  I  know  that  the  climate  of  Fhiladel- 
of  the  Oxygen  from  the  diluting  elements  and  making  a  new  phia,  improved  by  your  Compound  Oxygen,  do  kimmart 
combination  of  Oxygen  with  other  elements  which,  assimi-  good  Ikon  a  removal  to  any  eiimaie  on  Mtr  eonfinml;  and  in 
Uting  with  it,andoo-operatlngwithlt  tnincreasingvltality,  uyingthis  Iijieakfrommyovn  large  ei^terienre  in  California, 
would  make  a  combination  before  which  wearineae  and  dis-  Florida,  and  in  the  elevated  plains  of  the  country." 
case  must  yield.  Chemical  experiments  were  made  and  re-  Compound  Oxygen,  its  mode  of  action  and  results,  a  trea- 
peated  which  produced  a  compound  of  nniiorm  quality,  and  Use  of  nearly  two  hundred  pagea,  giving  full  and  'nterest- 
,  which,  when  administered  to  many  persons,  produced  uni-  ing  information,  is  mailed  firce  to  every  applicant,  by  Dra. 

:  fonulygoodieeulta.  This  has  been  named"  Compound  Oxy-  Starkey  A  Palen,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

!  gen,"  beeanae  Oxygen  is  the  leading  element.  They  will  also  send  flee  a  monograph  on  hay-fever. 
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LUNDB0RG’8(c(SfMfS 

PERFUMES. 


Lundborg’s  Perfume,  }<>ienia. 

^  Lnildborg’s  PerfllIlie,MuiwhaI  Niel  Bose ' 
Lundborg*s  Perfume,  Alpine  Violet. 
Luildbor^'8  Perfume,  Lily  of  the  Valley. 

LUNDBORU’S  | 
RHENISH  COLOGNE. ! 


The  Yovny  Ladiet'  Journal  (London)  uiyii:  ‘ 
“  Kdenia  l»  nne  of  the  moNt  deiirate  and  afrteable  of 
pvrfnnK'K  ;  H  »tt  the  odor  of  many  favorites.  , 
Lundbory!'*  |ier(iinHK  are  very  tavti'fiilly  put  up  in  neat*  { 
little  boxes,  and  are  suitable  olTerings  to  give  to  any 
lady.” 


GOLD  MEDAL,  FASI8, 1878. 

BAKER'S 


tLlh.^  all  orr  cbocolatM,  pn- 
pKnnl  wlUi  tho  ^retaont  om,  and 
coukUu  of  a  BU|>erior  qualUy  of 
roeoa  and  sugar,  flavored  'with 
pure  vanilla  bean.  Served  as  a 
drink:,  or  eaten  dry  as  confeo- 
tkmery,  h  is  a  deil^us  article, 
and  is  tilghly  rcoommended  by 
tourists.  _____ 

Md  by  Groem  everywkere. 

f ,  RUT.R  &  CO.,  Uorcliester,  laiL 

r-nja  GOLD  MEDAL,  PAHS,  1878. 

^  BAKER'S 


Warranted  abaoiutely  pure 
Coeoa,  from  which  the  excess  of 
^  baa  been  removed.  It  hasMrvs 
Kim  Uma»  the  atrength  of  Coeoa  mixed 

nBI  If  Starch.  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 

9  r  I  I  sS  and  la  therefore  far  more  aconomi- 
ffll  I  I  cal,  anting  U$$  Mon  ona  cant  a 
la  I  i  I  In  cap.  It  is  dellciouB,  uonrlshlns, 
V.  1 1  I  1 1 1  otrengthenlng,  eoaily  digested,  and 
Pil  I  n  1 1  ■admirably  adapted  for  invalids  aa 
ili^l  well  M  for  persona  li^  health. 

g»IA  hr  Crscen  evat  ywbeee. 

f .  HIM  I  CO.,  Oonlieiter,  lass. 


SELE 


^flavors 


T%  CHOICEST  FRUITS  MD  SPICES. 


tralflinff  bclaa  for  Z^oaiera. 

AND  WHY? 

Front  the  prtt  day  affttcA  in  the  A'.irfcrt,  in  16«1. 


P  r^rtrorTTU>,>f  March  13,  ML 

To  THa  Dranmsat  oJixtJxrTvi  Mr.  J.  W.  Colton,  thx 
iMarcr  of  this  note,  ]a  a  tcrpilcinaB  whom  I  Imve  kaovn 
many  years  as  bearing  acl.aracur  for  tliiimngtalMigritv  - 
a  man  whose  position  in  tho  buatneaa  world  la  weUaatab- 
ilihedand  whoeow  rd  ia  AovrrdouUcd.  1  cotameiid  b!::i 
must  oonilaUy  to  Uio  buaSucas  men.  X.  O.  BOLLAb'U. 

_  ,  NnrTom*.  rsb.37.ira 

£niTnBi>T.TbytvKSc*nnm><!fovCsxTtniT>. 

J.  W.  COLTOKTilear  Sin  I  hava  watched  tfia  dgeelop- 
fnmt  of  your  boineas  with  imu-h  Interest,  aad,aa  aa  o.  i 
friead,  have  been  dehgfati-d  with  yoorproaperity.  Ibellct  i  > 
tills  aucoess  Iws  been  won  by  placing  your  navneegC  th, 
top  of  the  market,  in  their  qu«lty,hialjL  apealtCrotaak>Lir 
practical  knowied^  Of  i  hem. 

Touts,  Ao.,  J,  O.  HOLLAKD. 
Satraentkafkdat  ofthaaa  laUtraofthauicltJtmmnSMoT, 
A'Mor  and  Pott,  tkouaarndaBfgromtearaaoti. 

WHOUSAU  AaCNTt  IN  LAROK  OtTns, 
UMtATOSY,  (NQMI  METTv  WUTFKLO,  MAU. 


THE  BEST 


WASHING  COMPOUND 

EVER  PUT  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 
HAS  WON  CNirnsAL  rsTon. 


Every  Uuly.  whether  houHoicpepino  or  boartllnif. 
should  betvnne  m-uunlnii  ii  with  its  ntUity  and 
oonveulencefiir  ALL  ci.kamno  ruRPOSkS. 

It  will  he  found  as  hanrtv  to  have  In  the  boudoir, 
for  RKanviNU  staiks  frovi  -mnll  nrtk'lea.  tor  bath- 
iNO  or  OLRANiNU  JBW1U.I1V,  cto.,  US  ill  the  ktoixlri' 
or  kUfli<*ii. 

NO  0001)  LArNl)KI6«  WILL  CAKB  TO  BB  WITBOLT 
IT  AFTBK  A  KAIK  TKIAI. 

Hold  by  nil  flrst-cbtss  grooors,  but  soe  that  Wf- 
Mors  AtencLU  are  uut  lurced  upon  you. 


James  PYLE,  New  York. 


